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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Bou.evarps DEs ITauiens, December 22nd, 1868. 
Curran AMIE,— 

The winter fashion is at present in full swing. Everything 
one sees is new,—toilettes, habillées, driving costumes, even- 
ing toilettes, mantles, and bonnets. 

Most of the country mansions are en féte; they hunt, dine 
iu a numerous company, and dance afterwards. <A great 
number of these chateaux are little Compiégnes. Some of the 
tales from Compidgne are really marvellous. The following 
will show how the principal costumes are made and worn 
there. 

A jupon trimmed by a high volant, surmounted by a bouil- 
lonné ; a tunic turned up behind, 4 la paysanne ; a chemise 
russe and a cagaque without sleeves, or with large slit sleeves, 
allowing the sleeves of the chemisette russe to be seen. One 
very grand lady wore this toilette half in maroon velvet and 
cloth of same shade, braided with black and fringed with a 
fancy black fringe ; this is very simple and distingu 

For the evening they wore robes of very beautiful and 
heavy materials, such as stout stiff silk, satin, and velvet of 
light colours. These robes were made in the Louis XIV. 
style, open en cablier, the apron of which is often of a 
different colour to the train. 

One of these was composed as follows. It was in pale 
green silk, ornamented with English point lace, rising half- 
way to the waist en tablier, with train of silver-grey satin, 
edged by a high bias of pale green, on which is set a volant 
of white lace; pale green satin sash with four large falling 
coques. The bodice is décolleté, pearl-grey with pale green 
trimmings and a lace bertha. 

The Empress wore, at the last hunt at Compitgne, a manon 
robe in very dark blue cloth, with short casaque edged with 
sable. Skirt of green faille, ornamented in the bottom, behind 
by three hemmed volants, set straight in front. The volants 
simulate a rounded tunic ; the third volant has a crest on. 
Behind is set a pannier, which falls on the skirt, trimmed 
with a ruche 4 la vielle. Casaque of black velvet, half-titting, 
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long in front, and rising on the sides: this casaque forms a 
reverse on the bodice. It is trimmed all round by a passe- 
menterie, with grelots and a double row of satin biases. On 
the sleeve is a jockey, ornamented with satin. Fanchon of 


black velvet, trimmed by a ruche of lace, with bird on the 


sides and barbes retained by a knot of green satin. 

Toilette Marivaux :—Jupon of mauve poult de soie, orna- 
mented in the bottom bya flat ruche, and on the top by a 
very high flat rnche. The upper skirt and the bodice are cut 
together in one piece. This is exactly the shape of the 
Louis XV. robes. The skirt opens in front en tablier, on 
an imaginary tunic, rounded at the bottom and ornamented 
by a flat ruche. A ruche ornaments the bodice and all round 
the skirt in panniers. The bodice is décolleté squarely, 
buttoned in front, with a knot of satin in the middle. Fichu 
of tarlatan. Bow of black velvet, with barbes of white lace 
on a marquise coiffure. 

Robe of brown faille. Half-length paletét, ornamented in 
the bottom by a volant, surmounted by a bouillonné to 
match. Above and below the bouillonné a small velvet of 
the same colour rises in volants and with small piping. 
Tunic round in front and behind, ornamented with the same, 
and relieved by a knot of velvet with four brown coques, 
Small short paletét, tight-fitting, of the same form as the 
tunic and relieved the same. Velvet sash, fastened behind 
by a bow without flaps. The bodice is fastened straight 
behind. Sleeves tight, ornamented by epaulettes of velvet, 
like that which ornaments the tunic. The same velvet is set 
at the bottom, and rises, forming a point towards the shoulder. 
Fanchon of brown velvet, with tea-roses on the sides, and 
barbes of black lace. 

Robe of Pckiné green satin, with a train, and quite plain. 
Paletdt of black velvet, relieved on the sides, formed round 
in front and behind, trimmed with fringe of passementerie, 
bows mixed with passementerie in straight satin puffed and 
divided in the middle by a cluster velvet in the form of a 
butterfly. Black satin sash, ornamented by the same bow, 
with two falling coques and two half-length pans, fringed 
with passementerie ; butterfly bows sct at the bottom of the 
sleeves. Black velvet ribbon and diadem comb in the hair. 
Black satin boots. 

Robe of blue faille, rounded skirt, ornamented with three 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


gathered flounces, the third having the top embroidered. 
Tunic to match, rounded in front, edged by a piped volant 
bound with black satin. A large bow relieves this tunic on 
both sides. Behind it presents two wings, one of which 
crosses lightly on the other, edged by the same volant. On 
the flat bodice are set braces, ornamented with three small 
biases, and edged by a mall volant like the tunic. The braces 
disappear under the sash behind. Fanchon in blue velvet, 
ornamented in front, in a diadem, by a Maintenon plait, in 
velvet coquillé in black lace, falling behind on the hair and 
forming barbes on the front, with velvet bows placed at the 
top of the two ends, which fall a little on the barbes. 

Robe of cigar-coloured satin, ornamented with plaits to 
match, embroidered with gold-coloured taffeta. The tunic 
is ornamented the same as the first skirt, and relieved on 
each side by a large bow, mixed and embroidered with yellow. 

Small Vendéenne veste in velvet, of the same shade, em- 
broidered with yellow. Flat sleeves, ornamented in the 
bottom only by a double bias of yellow. The vest is fastened 
by a sash, forming a large knot with four coques behind, with 
short pans in velvet, embroidered with yellow like the rest. 
Muslin chemisette with sleeves to match. 

Sortie de bal in red Indian cashmere, trimmed with rolls 
of satin, and a rich tassel fringe of white silk. Flat hood, 
formed by two points joined in the middle; at the end of 
each point a large tassel of white silk, and in the middle a 
third tassel is set. 

Robe of black satin with round skirt, with three piped 
volants to match, the first being embroidered at the top edge. 
Tunic of green velvet, edged by a high fringe, surmounted 
by a rich passementerie. The tunic, closed as far as the sash, 
is square in front, and is relieved by a dahlia of velvet to 
match, the petals of which are embroidered in satin. It 
forms two points on each side of the black skirt. The bodice 
of the tunic is made & chale, open in front. The shawl 
ornamented with the same fringe, with passementerie, the 
sleeve being tight and quite plain. Round sash, with dahlia 
of velvet behind. Chemisette of muslin, sailor collar, 
fastencd in front with buttons. Under-sleeves to match. 
Diadem comb of tortoiseshell, set above on the front. Bocts 


’ of black satin. 
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Mopet Motners.—Some women seem to be so strongly 
endowed with the maternal instinct, that, when they have 
children of their own, they can think of nothing but these 
little creatures. Even their near relations lose all hold upon 
their interest, and common friends and acquaintances are 
dropped without a thought. Perhaps the person who suffers 
most from this peculiarity is the husband. From being the 
principal person in the consideration of his wife and the 
household generally, he goes through a process of deposition 
to the second, third, fourth rank, and so on, till at! last, in 
sporting phrase, he may be considered as nowhere. Of 
course, as a provider of the food, clothing, and amusements 
of the children, he has some thought bestowed on him; but 
when his comfort or theirs has to be chosen between, it is 
his which goes to the wall.— Zhe Queen. 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Norwegian costume in Veronese green 
velvet, ornamented with fur, composed of a short robe and a 
garment forming a second skirt, with large open sleeves. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of nacarat satin, ornamented in the bottom 
by a plait to match, surmounted by a ruche and a bouillonné. 
Black velvet casaque with bretelles and sash of satin, with 
guipure all round. Chapeau Patti of satin, with tuft of 
flowers. 


Fig. 3.—Marquise costume in taffeta glacé changeant. 
Short skirt with large plait in the bottom, and a ‘‘ ladder” of 
small volants in the front. Second skirt, open in the form of 
a tunic, with large reverses ornamented with plaits and pattes, 
relieving the skirt in three tufts. Louis XV. toque covered 
with pansies and edged with black velvet. 


PLATE IL—Fig. 1.—Winter promenade costume of rich 
green velvet. Polonnaise trimmed with fur, loose hanging 
gaberdine sleeves, and toque of velvet and fur to correspond. 
The costume is short-skirted, and deeply trimmed with fur. 


Fig. 2.—Promenade costume :—Black velvet mantle looped 
and edged with lace, broad shoulder-pieces edged, and of 
poult de soie, coat sleeve and reverse cuffs edged to match. 


Fig. 3.—High bodice costume of poult de soie, plum 
colour, is made also in satin, the skirt behind ornamented 
with bands, trimmed with pleats in front. 


PLATE IIL—F ig. 1.—Promenade costume of rich poult 
de soie, with very full upper skirt trimmed with fringe and 
rosettes. Square bodice trimmed to match. 


Fig. 2.—Evening costume of very rich French silk, with 
handsome upper skirt and falls looped with rosettes of velvet 
bows and ends exquisitely trimmed with a lace edging. Square 
low bodice to correspond. 


These beautiful dresses are from the silk and mantle rooms 
of Messrs. Grant and Gask, of Oxford Street and Wells Street, 
where some of the latest and most fashionable costumes are 
now being exhibited. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1—New mantle of black velvet, with 
cape trimmed and edged with lace ; bow behind, and double 
fall and edged centre-piece. The dress of poult de soie, looped 
and edged, showing pleated jupon. 


Fig. 2.—Evening costume of tulle and lace, looped with 
eglantine wreaths, which also adorn the hair, falling upon the 
neck, 


Fig. 3.—Robe of black poult de soie, ‘gaberdine sleeves, 
edged with a double pleat of the same material. Double 
skirt and deep flounce, of which the edge is heavily pleated. 
The first skirt forms a handsome demi-mantle, with bow and 
full ends edged with pleats, 


Notice.—The Millinery Plate is unavoidably omitted, but 
will be restored in due course, 
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THE TEST OF LOVE. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


After the lapse of nearly an hour, two fashionable-looking 
women entered the room. Juliet was certainly very showy, 
with large blue eyes and a profusion of fair hair. Her 
mother, bowing graciously, said:—‘‘ Monsieur Annibal 
Deslaurius ?” 

A low bow was the answer. 

“You are alone?” 

“Yes, madame. I have left Gaston at the village of 
Moriez, suffering from what will prove, I hope, a slight 
illness.” 

Juliet remained unmoved. 

“ And you hastened on,” said madame, “to prevent our 
feeling uneasy ? how very kind! Have you breakfasted ?” 

“T have not, madame, and will frankly own that I feel 
very hungry.” 

Without replying, the lady offered Deslaurius an orna- 
mented box, filled with perfumed chocolate lozenges. 

“A cutlet and a cup of coffee would suit me much better,” 
thought he. 

“You have just come from Paris,” said madame, heaving 
a gentle sigh. “Ah! my daughter and I have not been 
able to go there this month, on account of M. Duravin's 
melancholy state of health. You can tell us what is going 
on. Have there been many balls at the Tuileries? Will 
fur be much worn this season? Have you read the last new 
novel? Tell useverything. Have pity on us in our dismal 
solitude.” 

“ Ah! my dear Gaston,” thought Annibal, “if thy papa- 
in-law is somewhat silent, thy mamma-in-law takes care to 
make up for the defect !”” 

At length breakfast was announced ; and, during the pro- 
gress of the elegant meal, our friend continued to make 
himself so agreeable to the ladies, that Madame Duravin, as 
she touched his hand at parting, said:—‘*Should M. 
Sénéchal not be able to accompany you to-morrow, remem- 
ber that at all events we shall expect you here. I have still 
a thousand questions to ask you about dear Paris!” 

On arriving at the inn, Annibal found Dr. Meslier waiting 
for him at the door. He briefly informed him that his 
friend's illness had increased, and threatened to prove of a 
very serious character. “And thinking,” continued the 
worthy man, “that he would be taken better care of and 
more closely watched in my house than at the inn, I have 
had him removed thither.” 

In a few minutes they arrived at the doctor’s pretty, neat, 
vine-covered dwelling. The door was opened by a simply- 
dressed young girl, who seemed surprised at the sight of a 
stranger. 

“This is my daughter Margaret,” said the doctor, im- 
printing a hearty kiss on her fair forehead. 

Gaston, who was by this time quite delirious, did not 
recognise his greatly-alarmed friend, and repeated almost 


incessantly the name of Juliet. Three anxious days passed 
without any improvement. On the fourth Dr. Meslier took 
Deslaurius aside, and said, “I think you ought to go to La 
Martiniére, and acquaint the family with our poor friend’s 
very dangerous condition. If Mademoiselle Juliet wales 
to see him once more, she should lose no time in coming.” 

* And,” asked Deslaurius, while a large tear rolled down 
his cheek, ‘if, during my absence, you should be called 
away to some other patient, who will watch by Gaston?” 

“ My daughter.” 

“How! would you expose that tender young girl to such 
a hideous spectacle as the poor fellow presents, to say 
nothing of the risk of infection? ” 

“‘Oh, Margaret is a brave girl, accustomed all her life to 
help me in visiting and nursing my poor patients. Many of 
them say that she, not I, ought to have the diploma, for that 
her kind offices and gentle words do them more good than 
my prescriptions.” 

When about half-way between the village and La Mar- 
tinigre, Deslaurius met a servant coming from the latter 

lace. 

“Ah! monsieur, I am thankful I have met you. I was 
going to Moriez, to inquire for M. Sénéchal. The ladies 
are dreadfully uneasy about him.” 

“Don’t stop me,” cried Deslaurius, angrily giving vent 
to his ill-humour; “ when people are ‘dreadfully uneasy,’ 
they don’t wait without sending for three days!” 

Walking noiselessly into the saloon on his arrival, 
Annibal surprised Madame Duravin studying the last book 
of fashions; while her daughter, seated at the piano, was 
singing a gay song of more than questionable tendency. 

“ Ah, here you are at last, monsieur!” said the elder 
lady. “ How is poor Gaston?” 

“ For aught I know, he may at this moment be dead.” 

Both ladies screamed aloud. 

.“ Yes; if you wish to see him once more, you have no time 
to lose.” 

“ Germain, order the carriage immediately ! ” 

Pale and trembling, both mother and daughter hastened 
to put on their bonnets and mantles, for once in their lives 
without looking in the glass. 

“Have I judged them too hardly ?"" thought Deslaurius. 

“What is the nature of his illness?” asked Madame 
Duravin. 

“The small-pox.” 

The mother and daughter exchanged glances, and a pain- 
ful silence ensued. 

“Then, monsieur,” said madame at length, “ you must 
be aware that it would be quite out of the question for us to 
go to M. Sénéchal.” 

“ Out of the question!” repeated Deslaurius. 

“That frightful malady is highly infectious, and I should 
be unmindful of my duty as a mother were I to expose my 
precious child to such a risk. Tell your friend that we both 
feel most deeply for him, but we are assured that you will 
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watch over him like a brother. We will send every day to 
inquire about him, and meantime (putting her lace handker- 
chief to her eyes) no one can express what we shall suffer!” 

* Peace, old actress!” thought Deslaurius, as he rose sud- 
denly and fled, feeling himself in imminent danger of saying 
something more sincere than complimentary. 

On his return he found Margaret watching by the sick 
man’s pillow. 

“Hush!” she whispered ; “he sleeps.” 

In the feverish restlessness of his slumber, Gaston let his 
pillow fall. Margaret gently raised the head, covered with 
the hideous eruption, and made a sign to Annibal to replace 
the pillow. 

“‘ Are you not afraid of infection?” asked he, thinking of 
the ladies at La Martiniére. 

“ T have been vaccinated.” 

“So was Gaston.” 

“Then why do you watch him yourself ? ” 

“ Gaston is my friend ; that makes a great difference.” 

; ss ue is our guest, monsieur ; how then could we neglect 
im?” 

Deslaurius was silent, and sat for some time watching 
the doctor's daughter, as she busily converted some old 
linen into lint. There was nothing exalted or poetical in the 
employment, and yet Margaret, in her simple cotton frock, 
seemed in his eyes a thousand times more charming tlan 
the brilliant Juliet, dressed in silk and lace, and running 
her jewelled fingers over the keys of her grand piano. 

“Will Mademoiselle Duravin come to visit her be- 
trothed?” asked Margaret. 

“No; she is afraid.” 

* Afraid! I thought she loved M. Sénéchal?” 

“So she dues, after the fashion of a Parisian wax doll, 
which has neither mind nor heart.” 

«You are too severe, M. Deslaurius.” 

“Time will tell,” muttered he. 

Next morning the invalid was decidedly better; and ina 
few days his host had the pleasure of pronouncing him 
quite out of danger. 

“Have Juliet and her mother been here very often?” 
asked the patient, when restored to consciousness. 

Deslaurius, in reply, gave him a detailed account of the 
two visits he had paid to La Martiniére. 

* Strange !”’ said the young man, sighing deeply. 

** Look at Mademoiselle Margaret,” said Annibal. ‘That 
you are not now lying in the village churchyard, you owe, 
under God, to her devoted care.” 

“How came it that you were so brave, while Malle. 
Duravin was so cowardly?” asked Gaston. 

“ Because I had nothing to lose,” replied the young girl, 
simply ; ‘ Mademoiselle Duravin has beauty—I have none.” 

Gaston, for the first time, looked at her attentively. He 
did not think her handsome: he thought her charming. 

Meantime, Madame Duravin's domestic punctually accom- 
plished his daily pilgrimage to Moriez; but he had strict , 


directions never to cross the doctor's threshold, and his 
pockets were a perfect magazine of camphor, ether, and 
thieves’ vinegar. 

“Look at these two heartless women!” Annibal would 
exclaim ; “if we had all got the plague, and the yellow 
fever combined, they could not be more afraid of us!” 

“Ah, my dear Deslaurius,” Gaston used to reply, “ be 
more lenient towards them. Recollect that one of them will 
be my wife, the other my mother-in-law.” 

“More simple you,” was the muttered response. Then 
aloud :—*“ And when will you make your triumphal entry 
into ‘ that dear house,’ as you poetically called it on the first 
night of our arrival ?” 

‘At the end of the month.” 

“ Better waita little longer, until the traces of your illness 
shall have quite disappeared, and the fair Juliet may see you 
as you were before.” 

Very reluctantly the patient consented. However, he 
beguiled the time, and aided the progress of convalescence, 
by accompanying Margaret on her missions of mercy 
throughout the country. 

One day, Deslaurius met Germain, and said to him :— 
“Tell your ladies that they need no longer send to inquire 
for M. Sénéchal. He is fast recovering, and I shall have 
the honour of waiting on them to-morrow.” 

The next day, accordingly, he went to La Martiniére, and 
found both mother and daughter, most elegantly dressed, 
prepared to receive him. 

“ Welcome, dear Monsieur Annibal,” said madam; “I 
know that we owe our dear Gaston’s recovery in a great 
measure to your devoted care, and in my daughter’s name 
and my own I thank you most sincerely.” 

““Thank God, madam, not me.” 

* We shall see him soon?” 

** To-morrow, I hope.” 

“This cruel malady has not altered him 2?” 

“Morally speaking, Gaston is the same as ever—kind, 
sincere, faithful, sweet-tempered, and,” he added, turning 
towards Juliet, “ more than ever attached to mademoiselle.” 

“How you rejoice me !” cried the mother; “ dear, excel- 
lent Gaston! Ah, my child will indeed be a happy wife!” 

“Physically speaking”—continued Deslaurius—Juliet 
fixed her eyes on him—‘“ not to deceive you, you would 
scarcely recognise him. The malady has committed fearful 
ravages on his face. But what signifies beauty compared to 
more sterling qualities?” 

“Is he very ugly?” asked Juliet. 

“ Alas! mademoiselle, truth obliges me to say it is even 
so. You will have abundant opportunity of convincing 
yourself on the subject.” 

The two ladies exchanged a meaning glance. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Monsieur Deslaurius,” said 
madame, at length, ‘that it would be well for M. Sénéchal 
to return at once to Paris? The physicians there may 
possibly find some means of restcring his appearance. 
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Country physicians are very well in their way, but in these 
matters they have not the skill of Audral or Bouillaud; and 
for my part, I don’t think he ought to delay another hour.” 

““Your idea, madam, is excellent; I shall hasten to com- 
municate it to my friend.”’ And rising, he took leave of 
the ladies with a low ceremonious bow. “ May I never enter 
this cold-hearted house again,” he exclaimed, as he set spurs 
to his horse. 

‘ My friend,” said he to Gaston, on his return, “ pay your 
doctor, pack up your clothes, and let us be gone. We have 
no longer anything to keep us here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, that if you marry Mademoiselle Duravin, I will 
never speak to you again; and he then briefly explained 
what had passed. ‘‘ You see,” he added, “these two 
coquettes turn you off because they think that you are pock- 
marked. When will you set out?” 

“‘ Not now; I shall remain.” 

** Without me, then, it must be. Choose another bride’s- 
man. I both pity and despise your folly.” 

Next morning, Gaston took his friend by the arm, led 
him towards the window, and raising the muslin blind, 
desired him to look out. 

In the court beneath, Margaret stood distributing soup to 
a crowd of poor people. 

““My dear friend,” said Gaston, “there is my wife. I 
loved Mademoiselle Duravin with my head—I love Margaret 
with my heart. And now,” he added, smiling, “ I hope you 
will defer your departure, and be my bride’s-man after all!” 

One of the happiest wives in Paris is Madame Sénéchal. 
I cannot say as much for Mademoiselle Duravin, who, at 
the end of six months, married the elderly Marquis de —. 

“A splendid match !’’ her mother says. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Tueatre Royau, Covent Garpen.—“ Robinson 
Crusoe; or, Friday and the Fairies,” is the title of the 
Christmas pantomime at this theatre. The elaborate 
scenery by Messrs. Telbin, Hawes Craven, Matt. Morgan, 
&c., is very beautiful; and altogether the pantomime is 
placed upon the stage in a manner in all respects meriting a 
continuance of the patronage bestowed on the opening 
night, when the house was crammed to the ceiling. 


Drury Lanz.—The pantomime, for it is useless to epeak 
of anything else, is entitled “ Grimalkin the Great; or, 
Harlequin Puss in Boots and the Miller’s Sons.” The 
magnificent scenery, including some new and beautiful 
effects, has been produced entirely under the supervision of 
that justly celebrated artist Mr. William Beverley, who is 
now exclusively devoted to illustrating the productions of 
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this theatre. Mr. J. Cormack has the management of :the 
ballets, who has also, with the assistance of ‘that excellent 
pantomimist Harry Boleno, invented some novel comic 
scenes, &c. With such help as this, it need scarcely be 
added, all is perfection. 


HayMARKET.—The chief event has been the return of 
Mr. Sothern to this favourite theatre, who takes his original 
character in “A Hero of Romance,” brought out some little 
time ago, and now again revived; and the production of a 
new travestie on a popular play by F. C. Burnand, Esq., 
affording an evening’s amusement well worthy of a visit. 


Giope.—This new theatre, opened at the beginning of 
last month, bids fair to take its place in the front rank of 
the caterers for public amusement. ‘Cyril's Success,” by 
H. J. Byron, Esq., was received with great applause on the 
opening night, and promises a run of popularity equal to 
any of the former productions of this talented author. 


Ga1ery.—This new and truly elegant theatre, erected on 
the site of the old Strand Musick Hall, was opened last 
Monday week with a very powerful company. The pieces 
are—a new operetta, called, “The Two Harlequins” ; a 
new comedy, entitled, ‘On the Cards”; and an operatic 
extravaganza, “Robert le Diable,” by W. S. Gilbert, Esq. 
The scenery is by Messrs. T. Grieve and Sons, and the new 
Act Drop by Mr. W. Telbin, whose names are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. The whole is produced with 
great liberality by Mr. J. Hollingshead, the lessee and 
manager, greatly to his credit. 


Lyczum.—That truly enterprising manager, Mr. E. T. 
Smith, has added another to his list of pantomimic triumphs 
in the production of this year, entitled, “Harlequin Humpty 
Dumpty, and Dame Trot and her Cat.” The usual amount 
of scenic display, novel effects, grand ballets, which have 
always been Mr. E. T. Smith's especial forte, are this year 
exemplified in a very brilliant manner. 


Royan Gauuery or InLusrraTion.—Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed's entertainment has again been presented to 
us for the forthceming season. Mr. Burnand’s clever pro- 
duction, “ Inquire Within,” was given. During the ab- 


; sence of Mr. John Parry, Mr. Frank Matthews takes his 


character, and a debutante of much promise, Mdlle. Rosa 
D’Erina, appeared, not only in “ Inquire Within,” but as the 
heroine of a new musical extravaganza, which has been taken 
from the French by R. Reece, and brought out under the 
title of ‘“‘ The Last of the Paladins.” Mr. German Reed has 
secured a well-selected compauy to do full justice to the 
light and pleasing strains of this popular class of composi- 
tion, and a warm and enthusiastic welcome met these most 
popular authors of our best drawing-room entertainment. 
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* GREAT CLEARANCE SALE) 


DURING THIS MONTH 
OF THE REMAINING PORTION OF 


JOHN HARVEY and SON’S STOCK, 


AND 


AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS, | 


(Previous to Stock-taking, and to make room for Spring Purchases, ) 


AT 


JAMES SPENCE & COS, 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED in tHz ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


The Ladies are respectfully informed tha ace Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal La Ge ie oe r Majesty’s 
Laundress saya that although sho a ee a Wheaten Rice and ieaeee Powder Starches, she has found none of 
them equal to the is the Winset Starch ako Ever Used. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR “GLENFIELD STARCH,” SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
As inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra profits. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


BovuLevarps Drs ITALIENS, January 22nd, 1869. 
CHERE AMIE,— 

All this month Paris has been busy with the sale of New 
Year’s presents, which are of the greatest variety. 

In some of the magasins the toilettes for the season are 
most charming. I will describe a few bonnets which I saw in 
one of the large Paris ‘houses. A bonnet of black velvet with 
a small fiat calotte, ornamented behind by a bow of velvet ; 
ornamented in front with a maintenon diadem in black lace, 
retained by a small roll of green satin, green aigrette in the 
middle of the front, barbes of black velvet and lace. 

A visiting chapeau in caroubier velvet, a bias of velvet, 
ornamented with caroubier satin, forms a diadem with waving 
plaits veiled with black lace ; above the chignon is set a very 
frizzy ostrich feather of the caroubier shade: this fashion of 
placing the feathers behind is very pretty, and quite a novelty. 

A wedding bonnet in white velvet epinglé, and white satin, 
ornamented in the middle by a bow of roses, with trains 
falling on the hair ; strings of white blond lace, covering part 
of the chignon, and attached in front by a bow of satin and 
epinglé velvet. 

Another, very charming, which seems to be like a very 
large butterfly. This butterfly, composed of white blond 
lace encasing a large bow of white satin in the middle, from 
which rises, like a bouquet of precious stones, a butterfly 
composed of large sky-blue fly-wings, like turquoises ; aigrette 
on a knot of satin. 

Robe of Empress blue faille, with a half-length petticoat, 
capable of being relieved with buttons ; the skirt, ornamented 
in front with five bows of blue velvet, with four coques, 
having no flaps; a small ruche of black lace in the middle. 
Veste, with basques in blue velvet, forming habit behind, 
adjusted in front and oloven on the sides. The veste is open, 
en cceur to the sash, and is entirely encircled by a ruche of 
lace. The sleeve, flat to the elbow, is ornamented by the 
same at the cuff. Sash of blue velvet, embroidered with 
satin, attached in front by a bow of lace. In the interior of 
the vest, chemisette of Malines iace, lightly gathered right up 


to the neck. Gold medallion, with large enamel seal. Under 
sleeves to match with the chemisette. Boots of blue velvet, 
with sable round the top. 

Autumn green robe in faille or satin. Round skirt; the 
bottom of the skirt is with three gathered volants, the last 
formed with a head ; tunic to match, encircled with the same 
volant, and relieved on one side by one bow to match and one 
bow of black velvet ; casaque to match in black velvet, form- 
ing tunic round behind and mantlet with square pans in front. 
The tunic ornamented with three rolls of black satin on the 
last of the rolls; quite on the edge is set a fringe of passe- 
menterie composed of long olives. 

Jupon of poult-de-soie, pearl-grey, ornamented with a 
large volant cut in round denticulations ; a roll of pearl-grey 
satin edges these denticulations. The top of the volant is 
also cut in round denticulations ; a roll of straight satin helps 
to form the top. 

Tunic of pearl-grey poult-de-soie, encircled by a volant, 
ornamented with pearl-grey satin. This tunic is relieved on 
the sides, and retained, by the aid of a bow, with a single pan, 
terminated by a chenille fringe. 

Vestment of black velvet, relieved on the sides by three 
buttons of black satin. This garment has the form of a fitting 
casaque, with a pelerine with three ‘‘stages” above. The 
pelerine is in velvet, ornamented with satin. A large sash in 
black velvet tied behind, formed in two coques and two large 
pans, embroidered with satin. Chapeau of epinglé velvet, 
pearl-grey, ornamented on the side with a rose. Barbes of 
epinglé velvet attached at some distance from the chin. 
Small rose-bud on the barbe. Collar and sleeves of fine piqué 
linen. Cutls of sable. The two skirts of the dress are cut in 
a point, the behind excepted, of which the breadth of the 
back is straight, plaited or gathered with the sash. 

{ndoor robe of garnet satin, bordered at the bottom with 
sable fur. A band of sable parting from the neck descends 
the whole length of the dress ; on this band are set, at equal 
distances, crossings of passementerie, retained on each side by 
a button. Bretelles of garnet satin, ornamented with fur, 
descending from each side of the bodice, prolonged on the 
skirt, where they form two long flaps, edged with fur. Straight 
sleeves with cuffs of fur. 

Metternich comb in the hair. Barbes of lace on the chignon. 
Polonaise boots in garnet velvet, ornamented with sable. 
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Robe of pale green faille, ornamented by a plait in the 
bottom. Sortie-de-bal in velvet, with two large imitation 
sleeves in velvet orcille d’ours. The ornament is enlaced 
with maize satin. In the back, plaits retained by a cord of 
golden silk, with long tassels. Head-dress of fuchsias. 

Robe of white tulle, ornamented with ruches of sky-blue 
taffeta. Bertha encircled with a double ruche of sky-blue 
taffeta. Blue sash. Blue ribbon in the hair. 

Robe of straw-colour poult-de-soie, covered by a Spanish 
tunic in black lace, relieved on the sides by large bows of 
black satin. Sash of black satin, forming two falling bows. 
Bodice a la vierge, covered with black lace. In the hair white 
aigrette, topped with a tuft of black feathers) Necklace and 
earrings of maasive gold. 

Dubarry robe in white tarlatan, trimmed all round with a 
high volant, surmounted by a small bouillonné. Five volants 
surmounted by small volants are arranged en tablier on the 
skirt. Open redingate of pearl-grey satin, ornamented all 
round by five very small rolls of black satin. This robe forms 
a pannier behind ; it is relieved rather low on the sides by the 
means of large knots in the form of leaves, These knots are 
ornamented by fine rolls of black satin. The bodice allows a 
plastron of white tarlatan to be seen, set on white taffeta, 
and buttoned with passementerie buttons, Sabot sleeves, with 
bouillonné of tarlatan. Knots of coral satin to the bodice, 
and in the hair head-dress of coral. 

Scotch plaid (red and green) robe, round skirt, tunic of 
velvet, round in front, formed with rownded pans in the 
middle behind, encircled by a fringe of cheniile to match, 
forming a square brace, open like a reverse on the shoulders. 
In the middle of the underpart of the tunic is a series of 
buttons which appear between the two flaps of the tunic. 
Scotch plaid sash, with a large scarf-knot and fringe to match 
the tunic. Fanchon coiffure, ornamented by coquillé of black 
lace and velvet flowers. Bow of velvet behind, falling on the 
chiguon. 

The first skirt of this toilette is composed of six breadths : 
one for the front, cut in a point ; four for the sides, also cut in 
points. The pardessus of velvet fits to the waist, presents 
the sides mounting on the shoulder to the attachment of the 
brace. 

Robe of pekin blue, round skirt, with three small volants, 
the last having a gathered top. Tunic with double pannier, 
the first round behind, encircled by a gathered volant. Round 
sash, fastened in front with a bow. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE L—Fig. 1.—Costume in blue velveteen or velvet, 
forming three skirts, the last of which is relieved behind en 
pouf. Small round pelerine laced all round ; the whole trimmed 
with grey Astracan. Chapeau Astracan, lace and wreath of blue 
daisies. ; 

Fig. 2.—Rich dinner toilette.—Maintenon robe, in caroubier 
velvet, with jupon of satin the same colour, covered with small 
volants with denticulations. Bow of satin on the bodice, 
descending in front, and lost in the sash, which is in satin 
itself, and fastened with small plaits. Large bow, with flowers 
in the hair. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Fig. 3.—Costume of Scotch tartan, composed of a jupon 
with flounces, and a jupe with large denticulations, ornamented 
with fringes, and a vestment with large sleeves. The bottom 
of this vestment also has denticulations. Sash formed with a 
large bow behind. Diadem bonnet in black satin and red 
velvet. 

PLATE IL—Fiy. 1.—Toilette de ville. Large rotonde of 
black velvet, with hood edged and lined with grey. Robe of 
marron doré taffeta. Black velvet chapeau, with aigrette of 
feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner toilette. Gabrielle robe in rose satin, form- 
ing tunic in front, and opening on a jupe of white satin, all 
eapitonné, by a band of rose satin. Bodice open in point, with 
sleeves to match with the first skirt. Silver diadem comb in 
the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting toilette Louis XV. costume, & la maré- 
chale, all satin. Green robe, with volant of black lace and 
black ruche. Black jacket, ormamented with green ruches, with 
large plaits in the back, and turned up all round; black lace at 
the bottom. 

PLATE III.—Fig. 1.—Grey cloth basquine, ornamented 
with small rolls of black satin. Robe with train with large 
flounces. Upper skirt with draperies with three pans behind, 
the whole trimmed with ruches, 

Fig, 2.—Young Ladies’ Toilette. Robe of blue foulard, 
pointed and ornamented with ruches. Bodice and under skirts of 
white foulards, with blue spots ; large plaits in the bottom. 
Blue sash and cravat ; sinall bow to match in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Robe de chambre in grey cashmere, ornamented 
with plaits to match and rolls of black taffeta, open on a peig- 
noir of white muslin, ornamented with a flounce and 
em broidered entre deux. Black taffeta sash. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 
We give this Month a useful Model of large Sleeve for 
Winter Mantles and Jackets. The Sleeve should be lined 
with some warm material. 


Str. VALENTINE.—St. Valentine's Dav, above all the festivals 
of our ancestors, has been more particularly set apart as sacred 
to affection, youth, and beauty ; and to observe their Valentine 
at the first timorous peep from the window, to receive the inys- 
terious Lillet-doux, or the more evident token of mutual love, 
has made many a maiden bosom palpitate with hope and plea- 
sure. Even the very air seems to rejoice in token of the irre- 
sistible influence of the love-imparting saint; the birds carol a 
gayer song, and mate lovingly on the softly budding bough ; 
and the sun sheds a warmer beam, a3 if in unison it would 
cheer the heart of nature. Beauty, however, is the idol of all 
this saintly worship ; and when her charms begin to fade, the 
shrine no longer attracts a willing votary. Let St. Valentine, 
then, for once, become a Mentor to warn the lovely female of 
its preservation, and to name the Kalydor as the most balmy 
and efficacious preparation that has ever been discovered ie 
imparting all the freshness and brilliancy of youth, aud 


- serving all its delicate and roseate hues to the latest perio "of 


human life. A compound of flowers and the most rare 
medicinal exotics, it has justly obtained for A. Rowland and 
Sons the patronage of rank, elegance, and fashion, who gene- 
rally unite in acknowledging that the Kalydor can only be 
equalled by the benign virtues of their long-celebrated 
Macassar Oil, whose potency in restoring the hair, or imparting 
to it additional luxuriance and beauty, has been the grateful 
theme of thousands who have experienced its almost magical 
effects. 
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THE TEST OF LOVE. 


THE YELLOW ROSES. 


FROM THE PRENCH. 


I am accustomed to spend a few hours every evening 
with an amiable, indulgent, and withal a witty old lady, 
whose abode is near mine. She is passionately fond of 
flowers, and I enjoy her surprise when I carry her any with 
which she is unacquainted, or which are unknown in the 
country. 

On my arrival yesterday I found her in company with 
M. Descoudraies, an old gentleman, who about a year ago 
took possession of a large estate left him by a distant 
relation. They soon entertained a frendship for each other, 
and now pass together almost every evening in playing at 
tric-trac. I offered a nosegay of yellow roses to Madame, 
who was highly delighted with their beauty. M. Des- 
coudraies said nothing, but appeared lost in thought. I 
looked at him with astonishment, unable to comprehend the 
influence which the sight of my roses had wrought within 
him. 

“Would you believe it,” raid he, “this nosegay has 
just called up in my mind, as if by magic, an entire period 
of my youth. I must tell you the tale. More than forty 
years ago, when I was about twenty, and had just left 
college, my father informed me one morning that he had 
obtained for me a lieutenancy in the regiment of ————, 
garrisoned in the town of Clermont, at the same time 
enjoining me to hold myself in readiness to set out in three 
days. I was taken rather by surprise; I did not like a 
military life, and besides this I was in love. Nothing in 
the world would have induced me to say a word of the 
matter to my father, as his only answer to my confiding to 
him such a secret would have been an order to set off 
immediately. But I had an uncle, and to him I went.” 

“Uncle,” said I, “I anz very wretched; my father has 
just apprised me that I am appointed lieutenant in the 
regiment of ——-——.” 

‘‘A great misfortune, forsooth! one of the most gallant 
of uniforms, and the officers all gentlemen !” 

“«The reason is, I don’t wish to be a soldier.” 

“* What, are you not brave?” 

“As to that, I don’t know, uncle; but one thing I do 
know, you are the only person whom I would allow to ask me 
such a question.” 

“Well, my good feliow, why don’t you like to be a 
soldier?” 

“ Because I am goiug to be married.” 

“ Humph!” 

“There's no occasion for humphs, uncle.” 

“ Who is the being that has excited in you this flame?” 

“ She is an angel!” 

“To what name does she answer?” 

“* Noemi.” 

“‘A very pretty name, but that I may know to what 
family she belongs, you must give her a surname.” 
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‘Mademoiselle Amelot, uncle! She is more than an 
angel; a tall, beautiful brunette, with eyes black as velvet. 
Ah! uncle, did you but know her!” 

** Does she return your affection ?” 5 

“1 can’t say; she does not even know that I love her.” 

“* Many are the chances against you, my smart nephew; 
your father is ener than hers, and he will not so readily 
dispose of his son.’ 

Then I know what remains for me to do. 

“How now! let’s have no fooleries, at least. Listen: 
in the fist place, being but twenty years old, you can’t 
marry.” 

“Why, uncle ?” 

“Because I won't let you. If Noemi loves you, and 
promiees to wait for you three years, I will have you 
appointed to a regiment three leagues from Paris, where you 
shall cone every ‘three months, until the wished-for moment 
arrives.” 

“ Well, how am E to know if she loves me ?” 

“ By asking her.” 

“1 dare not.” 

“Then obey your father and pack up.” 

“ But, uncle, you don’t know what kind of girl she is. 
Scores of times have I resolved to declare my passion; I 
have been enraged at my own timidity. I have prepared 
anu learnt by heart fine speeches; have written letters; 
but when about to address her, the first word seemed 
to suffocate me, and so I spoke of something else. So mild 
and withal so severe is her look.” 

“To short, you must make up your mind, my boy, and 
for this reason—your father has not told you all; if he 
sends you to Clermont, ‘tis because the colonel of the regi- 
ment is one of his friends, and has a daughter; she is 
intended for you, a rich and a good match—however, that’s 
nothing if there be no love between you. Go to your 
beautiful Noemi, tell her at once you love her, and ask her 
if she can return your affection. Make her pledge her 
word, for she must love you, to wait for you three years, 
which promise request her to make in a letter addressed to 
me, and which I will keep. I will then break off the other 
affair, and have you passed to another regiment; and in 
three years, in spite of your father, in spite of everything, 
you shall marry her.” 

“ T will go and write to her, uncle.” 

“ As you please.” 

I left my uncle, and set about writing my letter, which 
was not a very difficult task, as I had already written to her 
a hundred times; but the chief difficulty was to present it. 
However, as there was no longer time for delay, I made up 
my mind. I purchased a nosegay of yellow roses and 
slipped my letter into the middle of it. I conjured her to 
love me, and wait for me three years, and begged her, if she 
consented, to wear in the evening one of my yellow roses 
attached to her girdle. Here Madame de Lorgerel inter- 
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“You put the letter in the nosegay ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ And then?” 

“Why, in the evening Noemi had no flower in her 
girdle.” 

I would have destroyed myself, but my uncle hurried me 
off nolens volens to Clermont, where he remained with me 
two months, mixed with me in the society of the young 
officers, and succeeded in diverting my thoughts, and in 
proving that Noemi had never loved me. 

“ But, uncle,” said I, ‘‘ she was, she appeared so pleased 
whenever I went, and reproved me so sweetly when I 
arrived late.” 

“Women are pleased with the love of any one, but there 
are individuals that they do not love.” 

At length I almost forgot her, and wedded the colonel’s 
daughter, whom I lost eight years after; and now, my 
uncle having been dead some time, I am here quite alone: 
but believe me, I think sometimes of Noemi, and what is 
singular, she still appears to me a young girl of seventeen, 
with her brown Jocks, and, as my uncle used to say, her 
black velvet eyes, though she must now be a respectable 
old lady. 

“You don’t know what became of her ?”” 

“No.” 

“ Dear me! but your name then is not Descoudraies 2” 

“No, that is the name of my uncle’s estate; mine is 
Edmond d’ Altheim.” 

“Ts it true ?”- 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Then I will tell you what has become of Noemi.” 

“What can you tell me?” 

“ That she loved you!” 

“But the yellow rose ?” 

“She never saw the letter ; your sudden departure made 
her weep; afterwards she married M. de Lorgerel.”’ 

‘©M. de Lorgerel!” 

“ Yes; M. de Lorgerel, whose widow I now am.” 

“What! you are Noemi Amelot!” 

“ Alas! yes, as you are, though changed in name, Edmond 
d’Altheim.” 

“Good God! who would have believed that one day we 
should not recognise each other P” 

“Isn't it extraordinary? and to meet again but to play at 
tric-trac! But the nosegay ?” 

“Here it is; I have ever kept it.” AndjMadame de 
Lorgerel looked into a bureau for an ebony box, which she 
opened, and took from it a facled nosegay. 

“ Untie it,” said M. Descoudraies. 

She untied the nosegay and found the love-letter, which 
had been there more than forty-two years. 

Since this event, the old lady and gentleman are always 
together; a feeling existing between them impossible to 
describe. They have a thousand things to relate to each 
other: they love each other retrospectively. 


QLSa:0%2— 


MAJESTY DRESSED AND IN UNDRESS. 

Tuat kings and queens govern by the grace of God 
must be perfectly apparent when we consider what fine 
clothes they wear, even when they are in an exiled condi- 
tion. No Bourbon, whether upon his throne, or his in- 
voluntary travels, has been able, for two or three centuries, 
to do much more than dress and undress. And the cere- 
monious way in which the old Kings of France used to put 
on their shirts of a morning is still the topic of tremendous 
tradition. Somebody is good enough to write to a contem- 
porary, and to give us the wardrobe details of the late Queen 
of Spain. When she arrived in France, she wore “a much 
tumbled black silk, a white cloth sacque jacket, a black 
toquet, and held in her hand a leather bag.” And how 
was the son of her Majesty dressed? Why, “in a grey 
McFarline.” And how was the King dressed? Why, “in 
a brown suit.” And what did Marfori wear? Why, “a 
shocking bad hat.” And what did the little infants and 
infantas wear? Why, “grey waterproofs of all sizes.” 
This is thrilling information to be sent across the broad 
ocean, and to be printed for the benefit of our own free and 
enlightened population. 

Well, after getting to her retreat, the ex-Queen, of course, 
did not appear in public in a nude condition. And what 
did she wear when she went to church? Why, “a brown 
satin jacket over a brown velvet trimmed with satin.” And 
what did she wear when she called on her mother? Why, 
“a lilac eatin with silver stars dotted over and silver thread 
in her fringe trimmings.” And what did she wear “the 
day before yesterday?” Why, “a blue satin and black 
gimp trimmings.” And what did she wear “ yesterday ?” 
Why, “a short green satin costume trimmed with gros 
green of the same shade.” Ah! what a happiness it is for 
us to know these most important facts ! 

And what do you think the Prince of Asturias (ex-Prince, 
of course) wears in his exile? Why, “a grey overcoat and 
grey beaver, and a white silk foulard round his throat.” 
Here, again, is information for which we cannot be too 
grateful. 

And what do you think the Prince Imperial wears when 
he plays with his Spanish visitors? Why, “scarlet stockings, 
and black velvet tights, and a scarlet necktie under a scarlet 
piping round his caps.” This begins to be interesting. 

And what do you think the Empress herself wears at 
Compiégne?. Why, “a white silk robe, streaked, but 
streaked as delicately as Aurora—her train a fall of snowy 
lace, her hair combed high behind, with jewels sprinkled 
like morning dew on her bodice”! Very good, Master 
Jenkins! very good indeed! “Like morning dew on her 
bodice” is excellent. 

And what do you think the Emperor himself wore at the 
theatre? Why, “a dark blue dress coat, lined with white 
satin, and set off with gilt buttons.” Good heavens! And 
what do you think the Duchesses d’Albe wear at Compiégre? 
“ Blue silk!” Believe it or not, good reader, but the cor- 


| respondent says distinctly, ‘ blue silk.” 
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AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


It is a satisfaction to us in this chill atmosphere of demo- 
cracy to read thus of the variegated vestments of royalty, 
and to know that even queens in distress can pay proper 
attention to their toilets. Hunger and houselessness and 
nakedness are merely for plebeian paupers. Voltaire’s story 
of three kings who met at an inn without cash enough to 
pay for their beds must have been a fable. At any rate, 
monarchs out of business fare better now. 


THE WIFE. , 
The wife sat thoughtfully turning over 

A book inscribed with the school-girl’s name ; 
A tear—one tear—fell hot on the cover 

She quickly closed when her husband came. 


He came, and he went away—it was nothing— 
With cold calm words upon either side ; 
But, just at the sound of the room-door shutting, 
A dreadful door in her soul stood wide. 
Love, she had read of in sweet romances,— 
Love that could sorrow, but never fail, 
Built her own palace of noble fancies, 
All the wide world a fairy tale. 
Bleak and bitter, and utterly doleful, 
Spreads to this woman her map of life ; 
Hour after hour she looks in her soul, full 
Of deep dismay and turbulent strife. 


Face in both hands, she knelt on the carpet, 
The black cloud loosen’d, the storm-rain fell: 
Oh! life has so much to wilder and warp it,— 
One poor heart's day what poet could tell ? 
—Once a Week. 


“NEW MUSIC. 
Published by Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 

“The Adeline Waltzes,” composed by Jobn Buchanan. 
Illustrated. 

“‘The Voice and its Management,” by Frederick Kings- 
bury. This is really a very interesting little work ; contain- 
ing diagrams illustrating the general structure of the vocal 
organs, instructions and exercises on Moderation, Articu- 
lation, the Shake, &c., which are certain to be eminently 
useful alike to the amateur and professional vocalist. 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 

“The Roses,” song by L. H. F. du Terreaux, composed 
by Guglielmo. 

‘Joan of Arc,” a dramatic scena, by L. Bordese. 

“They are not dead but sleep,” words by Valery H. 
Dextur, music by Jacques Blumenthal. 

“ There's not a joy the world can give,” song for Soprano 
or Tenor, the poetry by Lord Byron, composed by Carl 
Hause. 

“The Tide,” duet for soprano and contralto, by Henry 
Ffrench, words by Guglielmo. 

“Night Dews,” for pianoforte, by Carl Hause. 
and Co., Regent Street. 


Cramer 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Covent Garpen.—The pantomime of this season is 
the most successful ever known at this theatre, the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery, appointments, &c., surpassing all 
former efforts. Judging from the numbers unable to obtain 
admission nightly, it seems likely to run for some time 
as yet. 


Drury Lang.—Although the success of the pantomime 
at the “old house” has proved greater than ever, the 
management announce that it must unavoidably be with- 
drawn on the 20th inst., arrangements baving been made to 
devote the remainder of the season to the legitimate 
drama. 


Giopx.—The pretty comedy of “ Cyril’s Success ” is still 
running, and a new burlesque extravaganza, “ Brown and 
the Brahmins,” by R. Reece, Esq., very agreeably concludes 
an evening’s entertainment which laughter-loving playgoers 
will scarcely meet with elsewhere. 


Ho.tporn.—The evening opens here with Mr. H. T. 
Craven's drama of “‘ Miriam’s Crime,” in which Mr. George 
Honey takes his original character of “Biles,” in the im- 
personation of whom he creates a great deal of merriment, 
After this comes the usual Christmas extravaganza, entitled, 
“Turko the Terrible,” in which Mr. G. Honey and Miss 
Fanny Josephs appear to gieat advantage. The perform- 
ance closes with the laughable farce of “ Aunt Charlotte’s 


* Maid.” 


Prince oy WALEs’s.—A perfect furore has been created 
at this theatre by the production of ‘ School,” a new comedy, 
by the author of “ Caste,” “ Society,” &c., and which sur- 
passes any of Mr. Robertson’s former efforts. The part of 
“Naomi Tighe,” a romantic school-girl, is admirably played 
by the fair manageress, Miss Marie Wilton. 


Royat AMPHITHEATRE,—In addition to the graceful 
performances of the Carré troupe, whose wondrously beauti- 
ful horses, clever gymnasts, and daring riders have drawn 
great numbers to this favourite circus, the proprietors 
have produced a spectacular piece of extravagance, entitled, 
“The Marvels of Electricity,” introducing 250 troops, and 
some very beautiful little ponies; altogether forming an 
evening’s entertainment enjoyable alike by young and old. 


HayMARKET?.—The production of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
new comedy of ‘‘ Home,” has met with great success here, 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Ada Cavendish fulfilling the parts of 
“Alfred Dorrison” (and “Mrs. Pinchbeck” in a very 
artistic manner. The successful burlesque of the “ Frightful 
Hair” is still running. 
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“FIMAL CLEARING SALE 
JOHN HARVEY & SON’S STOCK | 

SILKS, LINENS, DRESSES, ce. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


6, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT]THEY HAVE DECIDED ON OFFERING, 
AT A FURTHER REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
FOR 14 DAYS ONLY, 


THE REMAINING PORTION OF THE ABOVE STOCK, 
THEIR OWN AUTUMN GOODS, 
| 


' TO ENABLE THEM TO CLEAR OUT PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKING 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED m tHe ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


_ The Ladies etfully informed that this Starch is Exclusivel Used in the 2 Ro al Lann and Her Majest 
Laundreos enya that although she i as tried Wheaten Rice, a bare Beare aa ae 
ead 


she has found none of 
them equal tous e GLENFIELD, whi ch i s the Finest Starch the oie 
PRIZES MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. : 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR “ GLENFIELD STARCH,” SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


As inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra profits. 
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PLATE V. 


LONDON AND PARIS : 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 1869. 


OP PLY a000 


THE 


LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 
Polite Piterature, ete. 


No. 459. 


MARCH, 1869. 


Von. 42. 


This Magasine will be forwarded, post free, for siz months, to any part of the 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription of Biz Shillings 
end Sixpence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
Bou.evarns DzEs ITauiEns, February 22nd, 1869. 


CuERE AMIE,— 

The colours of velveta and satins which are notably in 
fashion are the antique and Caroubier reds, plum blue, 
Havane dor¢, light blue, and Metternich and Léman greens. 
Gauze tulle, crépes lisses, and embroidered silk are employed 
for ball and soirée toilettes, and are ornamented with all 
kinds of passementerie which are suitable; for promenade, 
tartan and cloth costumes are largely used. One of the velvet 
costumes which I noticed lately was in Empress blue velvet, 
entirely covered with black frisées plumes, with camargo tunic 
relieved all round, which would have lost much of its aristo- 
cratic style if it had not been set on a cage a lacure. ; 

Foulards are worn in dark colours with designs, and com- 
pose charming half-dress toilettes. 

For the evening it is worn in ‘plain or light tints, Young 
ladies appear to prefer it to many other materials, It is also 
harmoniously mingled with other stuffs. 

I have seen, among others sent to the Princess Sou——ff 
at Nice, a robe of white tarlatan, the skirt of which bore six- 
teen small flounces of tarlatan, edged with straw-coloured 
foulard. A tunic of straw-coloured foulard, with large puff 
behind, was encircled with two flounces of straw-coloured 
foulard and a bearf of foulard, parting from the left side of 
the sash and tied on the right side of the skirt ; the sash orna- 
mented on the two ends by three small tarlatan volants. The 
next one is one of those from the ball at the Tuileries. It is 
composed of a training robe of satin, rose encircled by a volant, 
the top of which was formed of a coquille of white blond, in 
the middle of which runs a small garland of briar leaves, with 
flowers at regular distances. The garland rises from one side 
on the robe, and thickens where it joins a very short tunic 
relieved with rose velvet, encircled with a volant of white 
blond. 

The Louis XV. bodice rather décolleté behind and square 
necked in front with white blond, and garland of wild roses 
passing round the neck of the bodice. The garland is thick on 


one shoulder and thin on another. The sleeves descend to the 
elbow with sabots of white blond. 

Ball costumes, Court lady of the 15th century.—Robe of 
green velvet, encircled by a bias of violet satin relieved lightly 
on the side by a bell plait on a skirt of gallooned gold cloth. 
Flat bodice, half rising behind, having the form of a rounded 
vest in front, encircled by a bias of violet satin, embroidered 
with the same set on a plastron of the gold cloth. Around 
the waist, scarf of violet satin, tied onthe side and falling on 
the skirt, retained by cross pieces of violet satin. Sleeves of 
the body cut on the slope of white satin, on which pass small 
biases of violet satin. The sleeves are cut on the outside and 
fastened by bars of velvet, which allows an under sleeve of 
white silk gauze or white silk to be seen. At the elbow the 
sleeve is much larger, to allow for the play of the arm. The 
bottom of the cuff is ornamented by a large bias of black 
velvet, which forms a sort of muff round the arm. Head- 
dress of mauve satin embroidered with pearls. Shoes, 4 la 
poulaine, of black satin. : 

Court lady of the 17th century.—Robe of black velvet, 
opening on an apron and embroidered with cerise satin flowers. 
The robe of black velvet returns on each side, forming small 
reverses, lined with straw-coloured satin attached at regular 
distances by brooches of pearls.- Bodice of black velvet with 
large point, ornamented with lacings of yellow satin. White 
lace bertha. Cerise embroidered sieeves, relieved on the 
shoulder by a pearl brooch. Puffed sleeves of white muslin, 
ornamented with lace and waves of cerise ribbons. Head-dress 
in the Louis XIV. style, with cerise ribbon and white jasmine. 
Black satin shoes. 

Robe of pearl-grey faille, with half-length round skirt, ter- 
minated by a large Louis XV. volant with a double ruched 
top. This skirt is cut in five points in front, and the four 
sides with one breadth in the middle of the back. The bodice 
is flat buttoned straight in front, forming small basque, with 
large puff behind. The small tunic, rounded in front, and 
rising on the sides to the sash, is trimmed with two small 


biases of satin, which retain a double ruche gathered very’ 


low, with a bow in the middle. The puff is edged by two 
biases. 

Robe of myrtle green velvet, with half-length round skirt, 
with tunic relieved on the sides, forming camargo puff behind, 
and trimmed above the relieved part by two or three knots of 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 19 


myrtle green satin. Very short Pardessus, with tight-fitting 
waist, formed in a small puff behind, with half pagoda sleeves 
and pelerine, the whole encased with bands of ostrich plumes. 


ruches in the top to match. Rounded pélerine in stuff to 
match. Under skirt quite plain, and of a darker colour. Toque 
of velvet. 


Fanchon bonnet, composed of a double ruche of black velvet, 
with plaits with eyelets of purple velvet set in a diadem, and 
barbes of black lace falling on the bodice. 

Robe of pearl-grey faille with round skirt, ornamented in 
the bottom by a volant set flat, and laced with small denticu- 
lations tongue shaped, which are edged with pearl-grey satin. 
Décolleté bodice, flat and round waist. On this robe, high tunic 
of black Spanish lace, with small ruche of blond round the 
neck, descending en jabot to the middle of the bodice. Blond 
sleeves, with ruched epaulettes. Small brassard near the 
elbow of black taffeta, with lace on each side. The sleeve of 
the robe stops ‘at the elbow, and where the blond sleeve 
appears on the arm. In the bottom small blond ruche. The 
tunic, round in front, and encircled by a volant of black lace, 
is ornamented by two small knots without ends, set on the 
sides, of black satin. It forms a voluminous panier, which is 
turned up high on the hips by very large bows, without ends, 
of black satin. Black satin sash. Head-dress ornamented by 
a ribbon and comb in the form of a diadem. 

Robe of nacarat satin. Round skirt, ornamented with 
volants with large plaits set two by two, separated from each 
other by a bouillonné to match; above the fifth a very short 
round tunic, having behind a rather voluminous puff. This 
tunic is relieved lightly on the side by cords and bows of pas- 
sementerie. The bodice, plain with round form, is fastened 
with black buttons, and has on each side a bias of black satin. 
Brassard to the elbow formed of a bias crowned by a very 
small double plait. Bow outside of black satin. The same at 
the bottom of the sleeve near the cuff. Fanchon bonnet of 
black coquillé lace, ornamented. with a bird on the side. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE L—Fig. 1.—Novelty in marron doré cashmere. 
Under skirt trimmed with volants, plaited. Sash with large 
plaited coques, sleeves gathered all over, of lighter tint. Upper 
skirt and pelerine gathered in festoons of darker colour with 
guipure at the bottom. 

Fig. {2.—Theatre or dinner dress in pansy satin open en 
tablier, on a skirt of white satin, pansy reverses formed of large 
bouillonnés, retained by clusters of English lace. Bodice 
décolleté in a point, with ruche round, and double sleeves of 
English point lace. This costume is called the Tudor. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of pearl grey taffeta. Young ladies’ toilette. 
Bodice trimmed with bias of green satin, descending on the 
front of the skirt. ‘Large green satin sash falling in large bows 
behind. 

PLATE IL—Fig. 1—Town toilette of black and blue 
taffeta. st, black skirt, with a high plaited volant, and a small 
blue roll. 2nd, skirt of blue, relieved on the side by pattes, 
large puff behind, on which fall long basques of the bodice, 
ornamented with fringes. Décolleté bodice, trimmed in the 
top by a ruche & Ia Fontange; black and blue bouillonnéd 
sleeves. Large black taffeta bow behind the sash. La Perine 
chapeau in blue velvet with daisies. 

Fig. 2.—Princess robe of chesnut poplin forming four denti- 
culations, ornamented with ruches to match. Bodice with 


colour satin. The bodice and basques behind trimmed with 
reverses. Sash and underskirt in tartan satin, Green velvet 
bonnet with red roses. 


of rose silk, ‘relieved by trains of roses and branches of moss- 
roses. Small volant of blond. Skirt of tarlatan bouillonné at 
the top. Head-dress, tuft of roses, and branches of moss-roses 
are attached to the bodice. : 


skirt open in front and behind, and edged by a high plait, 
with two small rolls of black satin. Bodice pelerine form ; 
quite plain skirt, of darker colour; head-dress & la Flo- 
rentine. 


embroidered with rolls of black satin. 
taffeta ; bouillonné behind. Under-skirt of pearl-grey cash- 
mere, with black bias, and plaited with the same colour as 
the robe. 
falling behind in the form of a black mantilla. 


poult-de-soie, The under-skirt and the sash of Scotch tartan. 


a sash of black satin with brooch. The robe is fringed by a 
crepure bodice to match. Under-skirt, black satin with ara- 


Costume of grey cloth, trimmed with ruches of the same 


PLATE IJ].—Fig. 1.—Ball dress. White tarlatan on a robe 


Seated figure. Town toilette of chesnut cashmere. —Under 


Casaque of grey cloth, with double row of buttons, and 
First skirt of black 


Satin toquet edged with black lace reversed, and 
PLATE IV.—Sultana robe with large sleeves in amaranth 


Dinner toilette.—Robe Montespan of green satin, relieved by 


besques in gold cord. Very high head-dress, Louis XIV. 
style. Black velvet bandelettes, with gold trimming. 

Indoor robe, white cashmere ornamented with blue satin and 
fringe to match, forming under-skirt with large plaits. Re- 
naissance head-dress, with peigne & jour in ecaille. 

PLATE V.—No. 1.—Pamela bonnet composed of tulle and 
blond, with lace edges, four bows of velvet for trimming in 
front, with bows of the same on the broad ribbon fall. 

No. 2,—Cosaque cap of scarlet velvet or black, trimmed with 
fur or ermine. 

No. 3.—Morning cap, demi-hood shape, of muslin, trimmed 
with double band and simple flower in front, the ribbon of 
green satin edged with lace. 

No. 4.—Head-dress of scarlet flowers and velvet bows, ter- 
minating in small bow of either satin or velvet with loose ends. 

No. 6.—High bodice with collar, lace edgings and double 
pleat, the front closing with three bows of satin ribbon. 

No. 6.—Wreath for evening dress, flowers and fluted satin 
ribbon, edged with Valenciennes lace. 

No. 7.-—White sleeve of fine workel muslin, cuffs of rich ° 
point lace. 

No. 8.—Bonnet of Terry velvet trimmed with lace, a 
camellia of red or white at the side, and bows of velvet ; the same 
on the falling ribbons. 

No. 9.—Sleeve of lace or muslin with wrist-band and lace 
cuff, rather deeper than those worn lately. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give with this Issue a Model of a Capuchin Hood for 
Opera Cloak, to be made of like material with the Cloak, and 
lined with quilted silk. 
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20 CECILE. 


THE NEW COURT DRESS. 


THE Gazette of February 16th announces that her Majesty 
will hoid a Levée at Buckingham Palace, on Friday, the 5th 
March, and a Drawing Room at the same place on Wednesday, 
the 10th March. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur will, by 
command of the Queen, hold Levées at St. James's Palace, on 
behalf of her Majesty, on Friday, the 12th, and on Friday, the 
19th of March. The Gazette also publishes the following notice 
of change in Court dress :— 

“‘Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Feb. 12. 

‘*Notice is hereby given that the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to permit gentlemen attending her Majesty's Court to 
wear either of the following dresses, instead of the present 

‘Court dress’ :— 

“* For Levées—Dark coloured cloth dress coat, single breasted, 
with straight collar, gold embroidered collar, cuffs, and pocketr 
flaps, gilt buttons; white waistcoat, without collar; dark 
coloured cloth trousers of the same colour as the coat, narrow 
gold lace stripe on the sides ; black cocked hat, with gold lace 
loop and button ; sword, similar tu that worn with the civil 
uniform ; white neckcloth. 

‘For Drawing-Rooms—Coat, waistcoat, hat, sword, the same 
as for Levées ; cloth breeches, of the same colour as the coat or 
black ; black or white silk hose, shoes, gilt buckles. 

oR, 

‘* For Levées—Black silk velvet dress coat of the same shape 
as described above, with gilt, steel, or plain buttons; white 
waistcoat, or black silk velvet, without collar, with similar 
buttons, but of smaller size ; black silk velvet trousers ; black 
cocked hat, with gilt or steel loop and button ; gilt or stcel- 
handled sword, with silk shoulderbelt ; white neckcloth. 

**For Drawing-Rooms, &c.—Coat, waistcoat, hat, and sword 
the same as for Levées; black silk velvet breeches, black silk 
hose, shoes, gilt or steel buckles, 

‘In Mourning—A crape to be worn on the left arm. 

*¢It is to be understood that these dresses will be worn at 
Court by those gentlemen only who have no naval, military, or 
civil uniform. 

“The present ‘Court dress’ will still be recognised at Her 
Majesty’s Court. 

“* Detailed information as to the new Court dresses may be 
obtained at the Lord Chamberlain’s office.” 
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CECILE. 


A FRENCH NOVELETTE. 


In the so-called garden of an old French chateau, in the 
fair province of Touraine, with their hands tightly clasped 
together, stood a young man and woman. The sun was 
setting in the fiery west, and casting a glow on the river 
Loire as it flowed along under the hill on which the 
chateau stood. Beyond the river lay the plain, green and 
fertile; and glistening in the sun’s rays rose, at no great dis- 
tance, the spire of Tours Cathedral, encircled by the town. 
The whole scene was peaceful, but a glance at the faces of 
the two young people showed you that they had imbibed | 


none of its peace. The woman—for though she was only in 
her twenty-first year, she could not be called a girl, such 
was the pride, resolution, and will of her mind—was fair to 
look upon. The evening breeze played among the long 
leashes of her raven hair, and her colour came and went on 
her exquisitely moulded cheek, with each thrill of excitement 
and anger, which made her blood boil, and gave a bitter tone 
to her usually sweet voice. She was speaking to the young 
man, not more than five years her senior, who held her little 
white hands so fast in his, and gazed into her flashing eye 
with as melancholy an expression as if his heart was burst- 
ing and his soul on fire, as showed the gleam of his gene- 
rally soft blue eye, and his tightly compressed lips. 

Robert,” said Cecile, for such was the name of the 
heiress of the old chateau and woods of Rochevale—* Robert, 
it is wicked, sinful, unnatural, inhuman!” she exclaimed, 
and her brilliant eyes gleamed like lightning, and her bosom 
heaved with anger. “ Why, I ask, why have we been 
brought up together, allowed to love each other, first merely 
with cousin’s love, but now with a purer, a stronger love, to 
love each other, and then to be separated, for ever— 
and that by my father, who calls me his darling, his pre- 
cious jewel? Does he love me? Isitlove in him to frustrate 
our happiness, to cloud our lives, but yet begun? No! 
He loves me not, he cannot love me, if he crosses me in 
this way ; if he separates me from you Robert, my only love! 
Do speak, dearest, do not look at me so silently miserable. 
Had you any idea my father would object, and on these 
grounds ?” 

“« My precious Cecile—Shall I say it?—I had. I knew that 
another marriage between cousins in this family would be 
its ruin. I knew my uncle the Comte would not like it ; 
but I thought—I thought, you were too dear to him to have 
your wishes crossed, I hoped—I hoped—for your sake he 
would consent !” 

“* What is it to me that my great grandfather, my grand- 
father, and my father, have married their cousins! Why 
should I not marry the man I love, and who loves me, be 
he my cousin or no ?” 

“Tt is dreadful, Cecile! Think of the consequences!” 

“ Consequences,” cried the excited girl; “ who cares for 
consequences! My father married his cousin, and he is not 
insane, though my grandfather married his cousin !”” 

“‘ Dearest Cecile, do not speak so lightly, when you know 
that for three generations the members of our family have 
always become insane, sooner or later in their lives. My 
uncle the Comte is afflicted with a malady, or rather 
disease, instead of this hereditary insanity, but hardly pre- 
ferable to it. Is it not natural he should wish to pre- 
vent it from becoming more hereditary, by marrying you 
to—another;” and here Robert broke down, and sighed 
deeply. 

“No, no,” cried Cecile, ‘it cannot be. I would sooner 
die, sooner kill myself. Ob, I am a miserable creature ! 
The peasant girl even on the estate can marry the man she 
loves, but I, her mistress, I, Comtesse de Rochevale, must 
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> I fear she is a prey to the unhappy malady so prevalent in 


—oh, Robert, it is hard!” and the girl dropped his hands, 
and covering her face with her hands, sobbed aloud. 

Robert, her cousin, was moved and astonished; he had 
never seen her in tears before, and he gazed a moment sadly, 
then touching her gently on the arm, said— 

“* Cecile, love, the sun has long since set, and the vespers 
long sounded from St. Simon’s monastery, and the muon 
silvers the waters of the Loire; come, dearest, we must 
part.”” 

And one more lingering embrace, and they parted by two 
different paths to the chateau. 

“My uncle means to send me to the Paris university in 
a few days, love; but we must meet again, my precious, my 
angel.” 

She could only murmur, through her tears, “ Robert, 
dearest, know this, that I will never marry anqther. Con- 
vents are plentiful.” 

“‘The heart that hath loved thee, Cecile, can never love 
another,” was all he said, and they parted, little dreaming it 
was—for ever ! 

Ere the summer sun was above the horizon, the next 
morning, a servant awoke Robert de Rochevale, with the 
message that his uncle wished to see him. He rose, 
dressed, and hastened to the Comte’s chamber, fearing he 
might be ill, The paralysed old man was sitting up in 
bed, propped up with pillows, quite well, but as morose 
and ill-tempered as usual. 

“ Nephew,” he said, very gruffly, “ please to dress your- 
self, and pack up. I am not sending you out of the house, 
but merely to Paris, where I have made arrangements for 
your studies to be prosecuted. You will not return here 
till you receive an invitation so to do. There is a horse 
and servant at the door; you will go to the nearest railway- 
station, and set out for Paris. That is all.” 

“I am no dependent on your kindness and liberality, 
Monsieur le Comte; though I am an orphan, I am not 
penniless; and I beg that my university expenses be paid 
from the money left me by my father,” answered the 
young man, proudly and coldly. He turned away, left the 
room, made his preparations, and a few moments after was 
riding out of the “cour” of the chateau. At the gate, 
however, he turned round and looked towards Cecile's 
window, though he had but little hope she would be awake 
at that early hour. But he saw a figure at the casement, 
beckoning to him passionately. He waved his hand as a 
last farewell, then turned round, and, driving the spurs 
into his horse, rode at full gallop down the hill. 

Cecile, at the window, watched him till some trees hid 
him, and then, uttering a cry, fell back and swooned. 
When consciousness returned, she became a prey to fever, 
and lay days and days wildly delirious and in great danger. 
When the fever left her, her reason still did not return. 
The doctor shook his head. “The fever was caused by 
some great excitement and mental agony ; that is gone, but 


the Rochevales; I fear her reason will not return.” It did 
not. She lay long, weak and sinking, but totally deranged. 
She would talk of and to Robert in plaintive lamentations, 
and sometimes in angry strains against her father. She 
became more and more weak, and every one saw she was 
sinking and fading away. One afternoon, about six weeks 
after her being taken ill, she awoke from her sleep more 
calm than usual. The wild light in her eyes was gone, 
but they were dim, her cheek was blanched, and her voice 
weak. From her bed she could see out of the window. 
Raising herself feebly, she said, in a faint but quite calm 
voice, “Nurse, undo the curtains, and open the window. 
I want to see the sun set over Tours, as it did that evening 
I saw him for the last time; I want to see the Loire once 
again ; Iam awake now from a horrid long dream; but I 
know he is gone, and I shall never see him more; I am 
dying; I would fain see him again; but I shall not. Oh, 
how lovely the river looks, and the plain, and Tours ; there, 
there he stood, and he held my hands in his. Oh, Robert, 
T have not loved you enough, forgive me, Robert, my only 
love!” Then, with her hands clasped and her long, dark 
hair streaming over her shoulders, she sat a few minutes, 
her eyes, now gleaming with their natural lustre, gazing at 
the landscape, as if she were trying to look to Paris. Then 
suddenly she threw out her arms as if to embrace some- 
body, and exclaiming, “‘Oh, Robert, follow me soon!” sank 
back—dead. 
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The same servant that carried the Comte the news of his 
daughter’s death, brought him a letter edged with black. 
It was from a friend of his in Paris, who wrote to inform 
him that Robert had been mortally wounded in a duel at 
Paris with one of his fellow-students. He had lived only a 
few minutes after receiving it, and his last words had been : 
“Cecile, my angel, we have been separated on earth, may 


we not be in heaven!” 
: Eprz. 


CoLD BLIGHTS THE FAIREST FLOWERS, AND BLossoms 
FADE BEFORE 1T!—The cold, piercing winds of March are 
subversive of personal comfort and attraction to ladies, in 
causing an unseemly roughness and redness of the complexion 
and skin, and, with the lips, to become tender and chapped. 
As a preventive and a relief in all such cases, the application 
of Rowlands’ Kalydor will prove peculiarly grateful. This 
unique preparation is extracted from exotics of the mildest and 
most balsamic nature, is warranted perfectly innocent and free 
from mineral or other pernicious admixture; operating as a 
powerful cleanser of the skin, it speedily allays all irritation and 
tenderness of the skin, removes cutaneous disfigurements, 
freckles, and tan, und imparts a healthy and blooming appear- 
ance to the complexion, and a delicacy and softness to the neck, 
hands, and arms. Perseverance in its application promotes a 
free and uninterrupted exercise of those important functions of 
the skin, so essential for the preservation of health, and the 
attainment and continuance of a beautiful complexion. Its 
purifying and refreshing pees have obtained its selection 
by Royalty, and the several Courts throughout Europe, together 
with the élite of the Aristocracy, and it is universally in high 
repute from the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of 
the Czar. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Macseru has been revived for a limited number of 
nights at Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Phelps appearing as the 
Thane, Mr. Ryder as Macduff, and Mrs. Howard Paul 
doubling the parts of Lady Macbeth and Hecate. This lady 
has not appeared in London since her great success at the 
Olympic in the “ Grand Duchess,” and she has been induced 
to undertake both parts in order that her fine contralto 
voice may be heard in the music allotted to Hecate. She 
has made a special study of Lady Macbeth, and, though her 
name is identified with the lighter forms of public entertain- 
ment, it has long been her earnest wish to try her talents in 
the higher walks of the drama. 


Queren’s THeatRe.—The success already achieved by 
Mr. Watts Phillips as a dramatic author, attracts a crowded 
and distingushed audience to this theatre, to witness the 
representation of a new drama from his pen, entitled 
“ Not Guilty.” The main incident relied on in its construc- 
tion is founded on a cause c¢lébre, which had already sug- 
gested a French play, in which the remarkable resemblance 
of two very different men leads to a confusion of their 
identity. In the present version, these characters, Captain 
Willoughby, and Silas Jarrett, a convict, are personated by 
Mr. Emery. An honest tradesman, Robert Arnold (Mr. H. 
Irving), is convicted of a robbery perpetrated by Jarrett, and 
is seen afterwards at work with a gang at Dartmoor, of which 
Jarrett somehow appears as head warder. Arnold, aided bya 
mirtbful “ pal,” Jack Snipe (Mr. Toole), and others, manages 
to escape, and makes his way to India, and ultimately re- 
turning to England, confronts Jarrett, the felon, who now 
assumes the character of Captain Willoughby, killed in 
India, and establishes his innocence. An East Indiaman in 
mid-ocean, occupying the entire extent of the stage, and so 
contrived as to exhibit simultaneous action on the quarter- 
deck and in the saloon, presented one of the most effective, 
sets ever witnessed, and was loudly applauded. The other 
scenes are equally admirable, and highly creditable to the 
artist (Mr. Johuson). The acting of Misses Hodson and 
Everard, and Messrs. Emery, Irving, Toole, Clayton, and 
L. Brough, did full justice to the author, and will, when 
somewhat closer, be all that could be desired. 

Paincess’s THEATEE.—Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s drama, 
entitled “ Marie Antoinette,” produced for the first time in 
London at this theatre, modestly claims only to be an 
historical panorama of action, formed of many events in the 
life of the Queen, connecting the lst of October, 1789, with 
the 16th October, 1793, and bound together with no more 
fiction than is necessary to give the coherence and con- 
tinuity essential to a dramatic form. Regarded from this 
point of view, ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” which has already been 
performed with great success in Manchester and other 
places, is a drama of considerable merit. The historical 
scenes, beginning with the celebrated oath of De Fersen 
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and the young nobles at Versailles to protect the Queen 
and the Dauphin, and ending with the death of Marie 
Antoinette on the scaffold, are all produced with a care and 
finish which deserve the highest praise. A more effective 
scene has rarely been witnessed on the stage than that of 
the proud Austrian princess holding aloft the young dauphin 
wearing his cap of liberty amidst the sans culoftes and 
Semmes de la halle who have forced their way into the royal 
apartments of the palace of Versailles. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 
I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet ; 
And the sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamp-light, 
Descending the broad hall-stair, 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 
A whisper, and then a silence! 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 
A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded, 
They enter my castle wall! 
They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me— 
They seem to be everywhere! 
They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine! 
Do you think, oh! blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as [ am 
Is not a match for you all? 
I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeons 
In the round-tower of my heart ! 
And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 


And moulder in dust away ! 
—Longfellow. 
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AVIS AUX DAMES. 


MapaM, 
Having for the last Two Years been patronised to a very great 


extent, tt is mith much pleasure I announce that I have had a large assortment 
of INDIAN FOULARDS of the Richest Quality, and Latest Designs, 
manufactured specially for the ensuing Season, at my own Manufactory. 


The world-wide renown of these Foulards induces me to solicit the honour 
of your kind patronage. 


Trusting to be so favoured, 


I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, ~ 


ALBERT MARCHAUD, 


87, Regent Street, London, W. 
Patterns Post Free. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, 
MERCERS, LACEMEN, GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, & CARPET FACTORS. 
This Firm will commence Showing, on MONDAY NEXT, all the New Patterns in 


PERCALE, BRILLIANTE, JACONET, & PIQUE PRINTED GOODS 
That have been prepared for the Spring of 1869. An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


PATTBENS FREE BY POST WHENEVER REQUESTED. 


VERE STREET & OXFORD STREET.—1869. 


Messrs. HOWELL JAMES & CO. 


HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR USUAL HALF-YEARLY 


SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK, 


AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 


HAS COMMENCED, AND WILL BE CONTINUED DURING THE MONTH. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


5, '7, & 9, REGENT STREET, PALL MALL, S.w. 
By Appointment to the Queen, H. R. H. The Princess of Wales, and H. R. H. The Duchess of Cambridge. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY 
Would respectfully announco that great saving may be made by purchasing Motrning at their Establishment, the ‘Stock of 
Family Mourning being the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume in every description is kept ready made, and can be 
pads Town or Country, at a moment’s notice. The most reasonable prices are charged, and the wear of every article 


guaran’ ; 
SAY’S 


Family Mourning Warchouse, 247, 249, & 251, Regent Street. 
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NOVELTIES FOR LADIES. 


EARLY SPRING 


SPRING 


a 


DRESSES. 


SATIN CLOTH. 
NEW SHADES OF ROMAN REppP. 


YEDDO POPLIN. 


THE NEW DOUBLE STRIPE, 


In RICH BLUE, PINK, MAUVE, 


GREY, &c., for Short Costumes, 


10s. 6d. to 25s. the Dress. 


ALSO A GRAND COLLECTION OF RICH FOREIGN DRESSES. 
PATTERNS FREE, 


PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford Street, W. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTs. 


THE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 
(American Mesniisuey To work by Hand 


or Foot 

Rapid, Noiseless, Elegant, Simple. 

Will hem, fell, bind, tuck, run, quilt, braid em- 
broider, and do every kind of family, household, 
bet bas cee ee ied only Hand Machine 

= tood the of years 
eee me y and never failed 
Before purchasing any machine, see Patterns of 

Work, ipectus, and Testimonials, post free. 
Every Machine guaranteed to work equal to 
‘patterns sent. 
B. D. WEIR, 
2, Carlisle Street, Boho Square, 
(HO? OMARLES stREET). Note Address, 


London, W. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 
AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 
The Times, of April 14th, states :—‘‘In no other place in 
found ; even for 


t Allies mughE be proud to 
adame Tussau 's Exhibition is without 


Open from Eleven in the morning till Ten at night. 
- Brilliantly lighted at Eight is 


Apurrrancr—Onz Suriiine. Napoleon Rooms, Sixpence. 


J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


For softening the Skin and improving the Complexion. 
This Soap only needs a trial to yore its superiority over 
all Cosmetiques. Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY :— 


12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
Maker of all kinds of Toilet Soaps, 
Wholesale and for Exportation. 


DR. ROBERTS’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 


Is confidently recommended to the Public as an unfailing 
remedy for wounds of every description, burns, scalds, bruises, 
eruptions, and pimples on the face, sore and inflamed eyes, &c. 
Sold in pots at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. Also his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA; or, 
ALTERATIVE PILLS. 

Confirmed by 60 years’ experience to be, without exception, 
one of the best alterative Medicines ever compounded for puri- 
fying the blood, and assisting nature in her operations, 

hey form a mild and superior family aperient, that my be 
taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 40. 6d., 1ls., and 22s. Sold 
wholesale by the Proprietors, 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 
At their dispensary, Bridport, and bythe London Houses. Re- 
tail by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. 


& Po, 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


TO LADIES. 

The only Genuine WIDOW WELCH’S PILLS are those prepared 
by Mrs. Saran SmiTHERs (grand-daughter to the Wipow RLCR), 
from the real Family Recipe, without the least variation whatever. 

This Medicine is justly celebrated for all Female Complaints, 
Nervous Disorders, Weakness of the Solids, Loas of Appetite, Sick 
Head-ache, and Lowness of Spirits. Mrs. SMITHeRs recommends 
Mothers, Guardians, Managers of Schools, and all those who have 
es alts of Females at an early age, never to be without this useful 

icine, 

Important Cautiox.—The oNLY REAL PRoprreTor and Pos- 
sessor of the Recipe, grand-daughter of the late Widow Welch, feels 
it her daty, not only in defence of her own and SOLE RIGHT, but as 
a protection to the public, to declare HERSELF TRE ONLY PERSON 
entitled to the original Recipe, or at all authorised to make or pre- 
pare the said Medicine. 

Observe that the genuine are wrapped in blue paper and signed 
on the label by Mrs. Sarah Smithers, 

Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d. each, by Edwards, 88, Old Change, late 


67, St. Paul’s, London, sole Wholesale Agent, and retail by most 
respectable Chemists. 
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LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 
Polite iterature, ete, 


No. 460. 


APRIL, 1869, 


Von. 42. 


TMs Magacine will be forwarded, post free, for sia months, to any part of the 
United Kiagdom, on the receipt of the half-yoarly Subscription of Siz Shillings 
and Sixpence. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Bovtrvarps pgs Irantens, March 22nd, 1869, 


Cuere AMIZ,— 


The short robe has not yet been accepted for grand toilette 
or ceremony. They continue to use the training robe for 
dancing or receiving visitors. However, young ladies may 
use the short dress for visiting purposes. 

Here are a few visiting toilettes which I have noticed lately 
in three or four of the principal establishments here. 

For the mistress of the house, a robe of grey faille, with a 
train. Tunic with square tablier in front, ornamented with 
three rolls of grey satin, and fringe of the same colour. The 
bodice is montant and closed, bearing in front three bows of 
grey satin, in the middle of which cameos of onyx are sect. 
The sleeves bore bracelets of satin to the elbow, and a fringe 
decorates the exterior seam. A sash of sapphire blue satin 
is tied behind in a sun-bow with short ends. 

A visitor, one of those ‘beautiful stars of finance,” made 
a great effect with a short costume composed of a black satin 
jupon, trimmed with three small piped volants; a tunic of 
striped satin and black velvet round in front very short, 
encircled by a fringe and relieved on the sides and behind by 
large bows set with the pointe in the air. 

For a bodice, a casaque, open in front with two large 
reverses, and underneath a gilet of black satin, high. The 
sleeves with large reverses to the elbow, cuffs in satin, 
Louis XVI. collar, forming jabot of lace the whole length of 
the gilet of buttoned satin. 

A young lady, lately married, was much admired in a 
splendid cashmere, disposed in a quite novel form. The 
shawl, set across, was divided at the waist by a sash, and 
forms a Persian tunic with large sleeves, 


Something which is very ingenuous in this manner of 
draping the cashmere, is that the shawl is only in one piece, 
and may be found in its integrity when this fashion is 
over. 

The robe of this young lady was in caroubier satin, orna- 
mented in the bottom by five rows of coquilles of crape, 
edged with satin. The cuffs in crape and satin are worn very 
high up the sleeve, and have also the form of a coquille. 

Her younger sister, who accompanied her, wore a jupon of 
sky blue taffeta, bouillonné in the bottom. Black tunic laced 
with embroidered denticulations in aky blue, open in front on 
a gilet of azure, and much relieved in the middle behind, on 
the opening of which fall three enormous bows of a sash of 
azure taffeta. The sleeves have a slit on the outside, which 
allows an under sleeve of blue to be seen. 

Visiting toilette. Jupon of white pekin with light green 
satined stripes, In the bottom two denticulated volants in 
poult de soie, light green, having a small bias of green satin, 
which ornaments it at the top; second skirt of light green 
poult de soie, laced all round, relieved & la Monsoreau on the 
sides, forming a large plait or pipe, above which are set two 
waves of ribbon of white satin, widening into a fan. The 
edge of the skirt is ornamented with three rolls of white satin 
surmounted by lace, , 

Short casaque of light green poult de soie, the basques of 
which are cut in round denticulations, surmounted by three 
small rolls of white satin. The bodice of the casaque is open 
in front, and forms reverses covered with white satin; on 
these reverses clusters the front of a rounded pelerine, with 


t laced edges, and the sleeve is terminated with a trimming 


composed of three white rolls, with lace above and below. 

Fanchon bonnet in black velvet, ornamented in front by a 
tea-rose with its foliage, and a white aigrette with chin 
strings in black lace instead of barbes. 

Robe of black faille. In the bottom of the skirt, high 
Marie Antoinette volant, with rached top embroideréd with 
antique red satin, second ruche very full, ornamented with 
satin above the volant. Tunic relicved in panniers, edged 
with three rolls of red satin. Square decolletté bodice edged 
with a emall bias of black faille and lace. Guimpe of red 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


taffeta embroidered with black. Large sleeves, ornamented 
at the bottom by a mousquetaire reverse embroidered with 
satin. 

Sash of black faille with red rolls, tied on the side by a 
bow of red antique satin, and ornamented round the waist by 
three small biases of red satin. 

Robe of black tulle spangled with small gold spots. Large 
double volant in the bottom of the robe. Four bouillonnés 
above this volant in front: behind, one single bouillonné. 
Camargo pannier in very bunchy black tulle; a scarf of 
black gros-grain festooned with gold, parts from the waist 
and stops on the pannier. Another large scarf of festooned 
gros-grain falls from the side on the bouillons of the skirt. 
This scarf is embroidered with foliage and gold flowers. 

‘Wedding dress in white poult de soie, plain at the bottom. 
‘‘Fly-wing” pannier open and turned up in the middle, 
ornamented by a roll of satin and edged by a fine fringe in 
twisted silk. Two large puffs of white satin ribbon forming 
coques, parting from the waist, falling on the pannier. High 
bodice, with straight collar of Malines lace formed like a 
strawberry. The ornament of the bodice is composed of three 
rolls of satin and a fringe, designing a square pelerine. 
Crown of orange flowers. 

Short jupon of green faille, laced at the bottom with round 
denticulations, surmounted by a roll of satin, with passe- 
menterie, which ornaments the jupon above the roll. 

Tunic in green faille, relieved on the side so as to form a 
large plait, and trimmed like the bottom of the skirt. 
Casaque ligueuse in black satin, the skirt of which is designed 
in large puff behind and in front, fastened on large reverses. 
The former are retained by a lace with round denticulations, 
with roll of satin in the interior and passementerie like that 
of the robe. 

Robe of sapphire blue taffeta, with train at the bottom ; 
high volant piped with large plaits and forming head ; tunic 
very round to match, round in front, with double pannier 
puffing behind; between the two puffs, two long coques of blue 
velvet. The tunic is encircled by a blue velvet set flat and 
encased in a small fringe. 

A double square knot in velvet without ends relieved the 
tunic of the sides, The same knot is reproduced on the side 
of the front breadth. The flat bodice with sleeves has the 
same velvet set en bretelle lost on the sash, which is round 
with a square knot in front. The sleeve has no epaulette, 
but only an ornament on the bottom, formed of two rings of 
velvet edged with fringes. Collar and sleeves in lawn. 
Fanchon bonnet in blue tulle bouillonné ; round it is a wreath 
of daisies; on the side, small bird of paradise; aigrette, barbes 
of blue blond, attached in front by a small bouquet of daises ; 
around the neck, black velvet sustaining a medallion of 
sapphires eet in gold, 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Costume of black and blue taffeta. 
First skirt of black, with a high flounce to match, surmounted by 


black tight-fitting vestment, the basques of which are relieved all 
round en pouf, and fastened with bows. Fanchon bonnet, crape 
and roses, 


Fig. 2.—Scotch tartan, with satin stripes, a single skirt, long 
and plain. Cashmere mantlet, ornamented with fringes and 
black galloon. Sash to match, fastened with knots, and falling 
behind in large ends, Round straw bonnet, white satin and red 
flowers. 


Fig. 3.—Visiting toilette, robe of maize foulard, trimmed in 
the bottom with several small plaits. Seraphine vestment in 
black guipure. 


PLATE II.—Fig. 1.—Striped Alpaca Costume. Skirt with 
volant and bonillonné. Muslin bodice, alpaca casaque with 
smaller stripes than the robe, opening in front and behind ; on 
the bodice small volants, and on the sleeves. Small straw 
toque, beehive form, with bouquet of flowers. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of poult de soic, changing green. First, long 
skirt with two volants. Second skirt, relieved on each side by 
tied pattes, and forming tuft behind. Volant all round, small 
pelerine to match, Diadem bonnet in cerise satin, with 
bouquet of flowers set so as to form a very elevated head-dress. 


Fig. 3.—Medicis robe in pansy satin, formed cf four 
breadths pansy and five breadths white satin, bouillonné with 
passementerie to match. Tulipatan mantle of white cashmere, 
with small black bias and fringe. 


PLATE III.—Fig. I.—Alpaca costume, of raw colour, em- 
broidered with red. First skirt short, with two volants. Second 
skirt forming apron in front, and relieved en pouf behind ; 
vestment of stuff to match without sleeves, with out basques 
and sash in a puff. Toque of straw, with Howers. 


Fig. 2.—Robe with two skirts of taffeta, the first with a high 
plait to match, the second relieved on the side, and mounted 
with a number of gathers behind so as to render it puffing. 
Black taffeta mantlet retained to the waist by a sash. Bonnet 
of crape of the same colour as the dress. 


Fig. 3.—Costume of blue and white tartan foulard. First 
skirt trimmed with a very high plait, the top of which is 
denticulated and retained by buttons. Second skirt ornamented 
with denticulations, forming tablier, with buttons the whole 
length of the skirt and bodice. Large collar and cuffs of linen, 
striped with blue. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Young ladies’ toilette of grey mohair. 
First skirt of rather darker stuff than the robe, and all trimmed 
with volants. Second skirt relieved on each side, and forming 
apron in front. Small casaque tu match. 


Fig. 2.—Mantlet of lace, fastened round the waist by a sash 
to match. Robe of taffeta relieved on the sides, Toque of 
straw and flowers. 


Fig. 4.—Louis XIIJ. costume in foulard, trimmed all round 
by a large ruche, and opening on a white robe. Sash with large 


a large bouillonné. Second skirt, blue with plaits all round, } pans 
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PLATE V.—No. 1.—Head-dress for dinner costume. The 
hair in full thick raised plaits, interwoven and terminating in 
two long centre curls at back, 


BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE, 


No, 2.—Hat of terry velvet, 
small feathers. 


with jewel side ornament and 


No. 3.—Head-dress for evening costume, full back hair with 
long curls, bandeau of gold. 


No. 4,—Linen cuff with studs, finishing with worked in- 
sertion, 


No. 5.—Chemisette of muslin, with lace insertion round the 
top, the centre ending in bow of satin ribbon, 


No, 6.—Linen cuff, ribbed bands and studs, terminating with 
ce. 


No. 7.—Head-dress, chignon and large circular plait, two 
curls at right side. 


No. 8.—Necklet of lace insertion, with ribbon centre and bow, 


No. 9.—Head-tress, wreath of satin ribbon, with centre 
flower. Side curls, 
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DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give with this Issue a useful Model of Young Lady’s 
Corsage and Skirt in one; the material, Moselle, which will bo 
pretty, braided with scarlet ; the under skirt to correspond, 
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THE Season.—The return of Ja delle saison, the finest portion 
of the year, has the natural effect of reviving the spirits, 
restoring the tone of society, and inducing the hope of a better 
prospect of affairs. Despite, therefore, the trials of the past, 
the ensuing London Season is expected to be extremely bril- 
liant and gay; and the impetus thus occasioned to industry 
and trade will tend in an important degree to chase away 
discontent and suffering, and produce peace and plenty in their 
stead. The coming festivities of the races, the drawing-rooms 
given by our beloved Sovereign, and the Jétes and parties of our 
nobility, will all contribute to the desired result, and the pur- 
Veyors to luxury and taste are making every provision for the 
anticipated demand. Among other requisites for the London 
season, the admirable appendages for the toilette prepared by 
Messrs. Rowland and Sons will not fail to monopolise their 
accustomed share of public favour and support. Their Macas- 
sar for the hair, Kalydor for the skin, and Odonto for the tecth 
and gums, are of more than European, they are of universal, 
celebrity, and are used and valued in every quarter of the habit- 
bale earth, 
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BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE. 


Bertua Granrstood at her chamber window, looking out 
on the gravelled drive below, where the carriage was waiting 
to convey her aunt and cousins to the neighbouring city. 
They, looking up and seeing Bertha with the soft summer 
wind bringing a faint flush to her pale face, and rustling 
the folds of her dainty muslin, called to her, with one 
accord, to hurry and dress, and come with them—they 
would wait ; but Bertha shook her head, and continued to 
watch them until they were out of sight. Then she turned 
and looked listlessly around the room. An open drawer 
caught her eye. 

“I may as well put it in order,” she said to herself. 
Her little hands went deftly to and fro, separating the crisp 
muslins from the clinging laces, and rapidly sorting and 
rolling up bright ribbons. Order and neatness seemed to 
follow her touch. Thrown carelessly in the glove box was a 
letter. When everything in the bureau was arranged to 
her satisfaction, she slowly and reluctantly drew the letter 
from its already opened envelope and perused. 

“Dear Bertha,” it ran, “I am in great haste, as you may 
imagine, and can scarcely spare time to scrawl even these 
few lines. Your trousseau is entirely ready. The ribbon 
you sent was a perfect match. I always said you hada 
remarkable eye for colours. It runs in our family. But I 
started to tell you that Mr. Marston will stop at your Aunt 
Harler’s to-morrow, and I hope you will ride home with 
him. He will be there Tuesday noon, and you can start for 
home the next morning, and so get a good rest before the 
evening. Anybody but a jaded bride! 

“Your Aunt, 
“MagtuHa Lows.” 

This Mr. Marston was the man she was going to marry, 
and he would be there in afew hours. It was natural to 
her to wear a quiet settled expression; but as she put the 
letter hurriedly into her pocket, that expression deepened, 
till the face was painful to view in its rigid calm. With 
some vague idea of getting away from herself, she descended 
to the darkened parlour and began to play upon the opened 
piano. In music, as in work, her white, pliant fingers 
were moved but to produce some desired result. She struck 
no preliminary chords—she ran no brilliant scales, but every 
note was part of the real genuine melody. She was by no 
Means an accomplished musician, but she had naturally a 
sweet, pure touch, and what she played she executed without 
Notes, since to play it once was to make it part of herself, 
and use it, ever after, as an expression of her own feelings. 
With her mind so unfettered by her employment, she was 
at liberty to follow the train of thought suggested by the 
letter she had just read. 

“I wonder how I shall feel after I am married to hin— 
after I belong to him? Victoria said, in her stately way, 
‘ You will belong to each other.’ It never occurred to me 
{ before that I should have any proprietorship in him. I 
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BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE. 


only felt that he would own me. Ought I not to be thankful 
that there is some one to care for me—to always consider 
me before all others? As Aunt Martha says, I am un- 
reasonable, ‘ What is it the girl wants?’ she cried out in a 
loud voice. ‘She is an orphan, and poor—dependent on 
the kindness of her mother’s sisters, who have large families 
of their own. There comes to woo her a man, educated, 
refined, and wealthy—a man of station; and the girl cries 
when his name is spoken. The Lord be praised, my 
children are all boys! I'll have no more girls to marry.’ 
Once I would not have cried when I thought of being 
married. If Aunt Martha had left us alone I believe the 
man I loved would have asked me to be his wife. But that 
is all past and gone, I must not think of that now.” 

She was playing Von Weber’s “ Last Waltz.” There are 
one or two opening bars in the second strain that are like 
the sobs of a sleeping child—the sob that follows a spent 
grief. As she played those bars a slight noise in the room 
startled her. She turned, and saw standing in the subject 
of her last thoughts, the man she loved! He was dazzled 
by the sudden change from the sunlit hall to the darkened 
parlour, and he stood bewildered and irresolute. ‘I did 
not know you were here,” he stammered, advancing a step 
or two, “I thought it was Laura playing.” 

Then in his confusion of mind he would have gone out 
and left her alone again,* 

“Don’t go; not yet,” he heard Bertha whisper under her 
breath. Her face was drawn and white, and as he looked 
a at her, the old instinct of protection was strong within 

im. 

“I did not mean to frighten or distress you,” he said, 
coming slowly and hesitatingly to her side ; “ I wae startled 
at seeing you. They told me you were married last Thurs- 
day. I came to bid your cousins good-bye. I start for 
Europe to-night.” 

“T am to be married this week—Thursday,” said Bertha. 
She was hurt to see he had no intention of bidding her 
good-bye, and a vague regret at his indifference to her 
marriage made her heart heavy. The tears were in her 
eyes as she spoke, but he did not see them. 

“T hoped, Bertha, I should not have seen you again until 
after you were married,” he said, suddenly and roughly. 
‘*A man does not care to meet the woman who has rejected 
him,” he added, with a short forced laugh. 

“TI never rejected you,” said Bertha, looking straight in 
his face. He was silent, while quickly to his mind flashed 
the memory of their parting. He seemed again to feel the 
solemn hush of the summer night. A cool breeze, harbinger 
of the coming rain, rustled the leaves of the trees. They 
walked in moonlight or shadow, according as the clouds 
drifted over the moon, and from the distant beach came the 
sound of the surf. The words he would have spoken 
trembled upon his lips, when his future happiness was 
shattered, and the silence broken by the voice that called 
Bertha to the house. The next morning he had risen before. 


daybreak, that he and his companion might take the early 
train. He had written to Bertha from his first halting 
place. ‘At least answer me,” he had said in conclusion. 
“* Even if I have pressed forward to a mirage I would rather 
know the truth. Write, even if it be but to reject my love.” 

But she had never written. 

“You did not answer my letter,” he said, after a pause 
which seemed unending to Bertha. 

“T never received any letter from you,” she rejoined, 
The truth was apparent in her face and tone. 

Gilbert walked to the window and back, unconscious of 
his action. Then he came and stood before Bertha. 

“I wrote and asked you to be my wife,” he said, huskily. 
‘* If that letter had reached you, what would you have said ?” 

She sat in an easy-chair, bending a little forward towards 
him, and with her innocent girlish face turned full to his 
intent gaze. 

“Ah, Gilbert! I loved you then—I always shall,” she 
whispered, eagerly. 

The next instant a vivid blush crimsoned the wonted 
pallor of her face, and she covered it with her hands. 

He knelt down beside her, and put his arms about her. 
«* Dear Bertha,” he said, it is not too late ; you belong to me. 
My darling, marry the man you love and who loves you.” 

He was passionate, earnest, and pertinacious. She was 
gentle, yielding, and very fond of him. He urged and 
planned, she listened and assented. When the time for 
parting came, their arrangements were all made. He was 
to come for her that night. They were to be married in 
New York, and start immediately for Europe. 

When the carriage wheels grated on the gravel, Gilbert 
opened the French window, and skirting the house, escaped 
the eyes of all the inmates. Bertha with tingling cheeks 
and fluttering heart, hurried up the stairs and locked her- 
self in her room. 

The dressing bell for dinner rang, and startled her from 
her revery as she sat staring fixedly at the carpet with eyes 
that saw nothing. Then rising to her feet, she began to 
array herself with mechanical haste, working with quick 
nervous touches. Laura knocked at the door, and Bertha 
opened it, glad to have something to draw her attention 
from herself. 

“ Look your prettiest,” said Laura, “‘ some one has come.” 
Then she added, with a little envy in her heart, ‘You 
never looked so well, Bert, in all your life.” 

In Bertha’s usually colourless cheeks, there still glowed 
the delicate flush called there by Gilbert’s last kiss, as the 
clouds sometimes retain the sun’s rays after he has sunk 
from sight. 

Her brown eyes glowed and brightened under their 
shading lashes like twinkling stare. Her mouth was 
lovely at all times, but now the lips were redder than their 


| wont, and through their parted bloom shone the pearly 
dazzle of her teeth, white and even as the kernels of fresh «| 


corn. 
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BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE. 


“Oh, come, hurry!’ urged Laura, “‘ Mr. Marston won't 
notice your hair; love is blind, you know!” 

But he did notice, though he gave no sign. He bowed 
over Bertha’s hand with the same winning mixture of 
reverence and affability that he—a middle-aged man— 
awarded to all young ladies. Then he turned from her, 
and continued his conversation with her aunt. No stranger 
would have imagined that Bertha was the woman whom he 
had chosen as bis future wife. 

He sat opposite her at the table, and his quick, casual 
glances took cognisance of her happy, preoccupied expres- 
sion, her heightened colour, and all the dainty accessories 
of her toilet,—and from all these things he drew a happy 
augury for himself. Laura’s words were true, but in 
another sense from that in which she used them. His 
love, indeed, was blind. Suddenly, Elfreda, the youngest 
of the cousins, spoke with her spoonful of strawberries 
half-way to her mouth. ‘“ Mamma,” cried she, “do you 
know these berries are the hearts of the little white flowers 
that grew in the garden in spring? The flowers died but 
their hearts grew larger and redder each day. ‘To live 
on the hearts of flowers! is it not dainty ?’’ she said, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Marston. 

He was looking at her in a calm, speculative way, at 
which she was too young to be offended. 

He hardly knew whether to admire her ornot. Like every- 
body else, he thought her “queer.” She had a colourless 
complexion, so thin that in all the curves of the temples, 
the cheeks, and the throat, one could see the blue thread- 
like veins, as in a baby’s skin. This remarkable com- 
plexion, combined with her beautiful profile, caused her to 
resemble a statue. But her full face was not so pleasing. 
Her large grey eyes were crossed, and her hair, which was 
yellow and fine, fell rippling to her shoulders. 

Victoria’s calm, disdainful glance overlooked Elfie as 
some useless but familiar piece of lumber, and rested on 
Mr. Marston. ‘We drove out to the cemetery this morn- 
ing,” she said, in her low, even tones. ‘ We saw some 
beautiful monuments, There seems no end to the soldiers 
buried there.” 

“ Tf they are buried, I should suppose that would be the 
end of them,” said Laura, with a remarkably innocent air, 
and with perfect gravity of face. 

Mr. Marston smiled, and Victoria, unseen by him, sent 
a warning, withering glance at Laura, who feigned to be 
unconcious of it. 

“Try it again, Vic,” tauntingly suggested Elfreda, ‘It 
was no use that time, Laura being absorbed in her straw- 
berries.” 

“No,” said Laura, sending up her saucer to be refilled, 
“the strawberries were being absorbed in me.” 

Victoria looked disgusted, but the rest laughed. 
“Mamma,” said she, after dinner, ‘I wonder how you can 
encourage Laura by laughing at her coarse jokes. They 
sound very silly to me.” 
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Elfreda was helping her mother to see away the best silver 
service, 
“ Everything is bitter in a sick man’s mouth!” remarked 


Elfreda. 
“Your epigrams and Laura’s jests are about on a par!” 


cried Victoria, hetly; and slamming the door after her, was 
seen no more that night. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Marston and Bertha sat alone 
on the broad piazza. It was starlight. A breeze, laden 
with moisture, blew up from the lake. From the long 
grass, and from every dark clump of rustling shrubbery, 
piped the insect orchestra. From the depths of the distant 
wood floated the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will. In the 
parlour, Laura, who played by ear, and not always correctly, 
was dashing off some fashionable march. 

“‘ How well Laura plays, for one who has had no instruc- 
tion!” said Bertha. 

“T had rather hear you play, any day,” said Mr. Marston, 
putting out his hand to clasp hers, ‘ Whatever you do is 
the best done to me.” 

“T shall grow vain,” said Bertha, making a feeble effort 
to release her hand. Then remembering it was the last 
time they two would go sit, she made no more resistance. 
Vague ideas of what would be Mr. Marston’s feelings when 
her flight should be discovered Alitted across her mind, but 
made no deep impression. 

It was right that she and Gilbert should come together. 
If other people stood between and tried to prevent, the con- 
sequences would be on their own heads. 

The great joy of having been with him, of knowing that 
soon she should be his wife, obliterated everything else from 
her consciousness. 

Like all inert people, she had always been selfish, and 
now the sorrow she was intending to bestow never weighed 
with her for one instant against the great joy she was ex- 
pecting to experience. 

Mr. Marston was not troubled by her preoccupation. He 
had never known her to be otherwise than quiet and re- 
ticent. To others’ taste, she was too passive and emotion- 
less, but she suited him exactly, He was one of those 
men who are content to give all and receive nothing—to 
whom an unswerving demonstrativeness is almost a check. 

To another woman anxiety might have made the evening 
tedious and the company irksome, but it was part of Bertha’s 
nature to be content with what existed. She hardly knew 
what impatience meant. She took her ease on the pillow of 
fatalism, believing what was to be would be, and she could 
neither make nor mar. 

She suffered Mr. Marston's good night kiss without a 
pang of reproach or regret. It certainly was a great pity 
that he was so involved in her affairs, that her taking her 
happiness into her own hands should ao grieve him; but it 
could not be expected of her when she engaged herself to 
him, that she could foresee all possible contingencies, Such 
was her reasoning, and it satisfied her. 


oy 
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She went all over that and similar arguments as she sat 
in her unlighted room, awaiting Gilbert’s coming. 

She had exchanged her evening robe for her travelling 
dress, and sat down in the balconied window. Every re- 
membrance of her life came floating to the surface of her 
mind. Every look and word that Gilbert had ever given 
her seemed to return with life-like vividness. Incidents 
which had seemed utterly forgotten, returned to keep her 
company in that silent, solitary vigil. The clock on her 


mantel struck two. 
(To be continued. ) 
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A LOVE STORY. 


Ir was my pleasant lot some years since to make one of 
a large Christmas party spending a fortnight at the country 
house of Mr. Ashington. Mr. Ashington was one of race 
rapidly dying out, the country gentleman of fifty years 
ago, and clung tenaciously to the usages of his fathers; and 
as one of these had been from time immemorial to have the 
house full of company at Christmas, he got a large party of 
young people together every December. 

It had beena good year all through, in every way. Never 
had been such hayfields or such a year for the orchard, and 
Mr. Ashington determined to keep such a Christmas as had 
never been kept in that old house yet. His wife was as 
hospitably disposed as himself, and seconded him admirably. 
The result was that preparations were made for the enter- 
tainment of about a dozen visitors, and on Christmas-eve 
the guests met at Mr. Ashington’s. 

It was not such a house as is built now-a-days. It had 
not been built all at one time, and was full of winding pas- 
sages and staircases. One of the Ashingtons, in years gone 
by, had had a family so large that he had built an extra 
wing to the old house. Our friend used to tell us proudly, 
but sadly, of the twelve children of his great-grandfather. 
The eight stalwart sons, and the four fair daughters, all 
dead now, and buried far away, for not one of all that 
family slept in the grave of the Ashingtons. There is a 
tablet in the old church to the memory of William, who 
was drowned in the Mediterranean, and John, who fell in 
the American war, and Martin, who died of fever out in 
India. So it was, of all the eight sons and four daughters 
but one was left to follow the aged parents to the grave. 

-I was acquainted with nearly all the Christmas party. 
There were our host’s son and daughter, Harold and Mary 
Ashington, the one as like his father as a young man could 
be tu an elderly one, the other as like her mother as it was 
possible for a slender girl of twenty to be toa matron of 
fifty. There were his twin nieces, girls of eighteen; very 
pretty and very small, and so wonderfully alike that you 
always called Alice Agnes, and Agnes Alice, and never 
could remember that Alice wore the blue ribbon, and 
Agnes the red one. There was a Mr. Kenyon, whom I 
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had not seen before, but whom I soon discovered to be on 
the best of terms with every one, and especially with Mary 
Ashington. There was a sailor nephew, Ben Swinton, just 
home after a long voyage, who drove honest landsmen mad 
by using nautical phrases which no one understood, instead 
of plain English. There was a young lady—a stranger to me 
—a quiet, grave-looking girl of about twenty-one, who was 
introduced as Helen Roberts. Then there was the dashing 
little Irish belle, Kathleen Cleary, who went by the name of 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and having come lately into the 
neighbourhood had taken all hearts by storm with her dark 
blue eyes, and pretty waving black hair, her never-failing 
good nature, and her funny speeches. Kathleen was always 
the life and soul of a party, and her “Ah, do now!” was 
found irresistible by every one but a solemn young Scotch- 
man; Andrew Gordon, who was one of us that Christmase 
eve, and who seemed terribly annoyed and bewildered if she 
brought her brilliant artillery to bear upon him. There 
were two or three other girls, neither pretty nor ugly, 
neither stupid nor clever; and two or three young men 
whom I did not notice very closely. 

As I looked at the group in the cheerful firelight—for the 
yule log was burning bravely, and we had no other light—I 
felt as though I were out of place. I was fully ten years 
older than the eldest of them, and was only considered 
young because I was unmarried, and by Mr. Ashington 
because he had known me from boyhood. I knew of a 
grey lock growing under my brown hair, and besides, I did 
not feel as young as many men do at five-and-thirty. My 
life had not been an easy one; I had neither lived softly, 
nor fared delicately, and though I had probably reached 
the end of my struggles as far as my business was con- 
cerned, my youth had fled. Another thing, too, tended to 
prevent any juvenile feeling; I had lost the freshness of 
heart which is essential to youth. A cold scepticism had 
taken the place of a warm faith; I did not believe in love, 
—at least not in woman’s love, for I knew only too well 
how strongly and truly a man can love. Since a woman 
had taught me the lesson, I thought I had a right to doubt 
woman’s faith and truth; and soon this Christmas-eve I 
sat among these young people, with them, but not of them. 
However, there are many good and pleasant things in the 
world apart from man’s truth and woman’s falsehood, and 
I determined to get as much amusement out of this fort- 
night as was possible, and as should make a pleasant 
memory for me in the coming year. 

As I glanced at the circle gathered round the noble 
Christmas fire my attention was arrested by Helen Roberts. 
Not that she was the brightest or most attractive; Kathleen 
and the twins were far prettier and gayer, but the quiet 
figure in a grey dress, of a tint so dark that it might be 
worn as mourning, attracted me because it looked so 
different from the other girls. I noticed that she wore no 
ornament of any kind except a plain hair ring upon one of 
her slender fingers. Raising my eyes from her hand to her 
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face, I saw that she was looking steadily into the fire, but 
with an abstracted gaze as though she saw far beyond it. 
I was convinced that it had been so when Ben Swinton, 
taking up the poker and striking the glowing log, caused a 
shower of brilliant sparks to fly out into the hearth, making 
her start violently. 

I crossed the room and took a seat near her. 

“ Are you nervous P” I asked. 

“ Oh, no,” she answered brightly. 

“ But you started just now when the sparks flew?” 

“Ya,” she said, “because my thoughts had left this 
room and the people in it, and the flying sparks recalled me.” 

I longed to ask where her thoughts had been, but could 
think of no way of doing so without impertinence. She had 
a pleasant voice, and I liked to hear her speak, so I said, 
“This is real Christmas weather, is it not?” 

“Yes, beautiful. They say the ice will bear by to-morrow, 
Do you skate?” 

And remembering that at best I could skate very badly, 
I did not dare to say “ yes,” lest she should expect to see 
me do so, and I answered, “ Very little.” 

She was silent again, and while I was wondering what I 
could say to draw her into conversation, we were called to 
supper. 

The young people, headed by Mr. Ashington, left the 
room, and before I could follow I heard loud laughter, and 
Kathleen’s pretty “ Ah, don’t now!” often repeated. In the 
hall I found the cause ; there was a large mistletoe bough— 
what a child-friend of mine, with a very pardonable mistake, 
calle Kissletoe. It was evident that the young folks meant 
to keep Christmas in the good old fashion. 

It made us shiver only to pass through the large tiled 
hall, though a fire was blazing there too, for the night was 
bitter cold, and I could see through the window that the 
moon was shining like cut steel in the frosty sky. 

Though it was Christmas-eve, our party broke up early. 
Some of his guests had travelled a long distance, and were 
wearied, and Mr. Ashington dismissed them, saying, that 
after that night every one should keep just the hours he 
chose. I was about to retire also, when my host’s cheery 
voice called me back: “ Nay, nay, my boy, I want you to 
stay and have a pipe with me,” and we eat down, one on 
each side of the cosy fireplace to enjoy that luxury. 

He told me that he had arranged for a large party on 
New Year’s eve, and another on Twelfth Night, and said 
that though he was incapable of inventing any other amuse- 
ment, he was willing to do anything that any one might 
suggest. 

In the course of conversation I learned, what I more than 
suspected, that Mr. Kenyon was engaged to Mary Ashing- 
ton, and I learned also that Helen Roberts was an orphan, 
the daughter of an old schoolfellow of Mre. Ashington’s. 
I had her history in a few words. Her father, a rich man, 
had speculated and lost all. He had sunk under the blow, 
as some men do, and never held his head up again till at 
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last he laid it down upon the pillow where the weary are at 
rest. Her mother had not long survived him, and at 
twenty-one this orphan child was about to earn her bread as 
a governess—bitter bread indeed, and too often steeped in 
bitter tears. Mr. Ashington spoke very kindly, 

‘*T have offered her a home with us, but she has an inde- 
pendent spirit and will not accept it. She will do very well, 
I daresay, and if she does not my house will be always open 
to her. She was to have been married last year,” he added, 
after a pause, “but when poor Roberts failed, the lover 
failed too!" 

‘The scoundrel!’ I burst in. 

*T don’t know,” said my friend, reflectively; “I always 
thought the match was made by her father, and not quite to 
Helen’s liking.” ; 

The Christmas bells began to ring, and a sudden burst of 
merriment from a distant part of the house told us that the 
young people had only gone to another room instead of up- 
stairs. Mr. Ashington left me to go and look after them, 
and taking my candle I went up to bed. 

What I had been told about Helen Roberts was nothing 
new. I had heard the same thing a score of times. I had 
known other girls equally unfitted to do battle with life 
taking the same dreary step, but none had troubled me as 
this did. I knew too well what the struggle of life was, for 
had I not only just overcome its difficultiesP I thought 
about it for an hour, and fell asleep to dream incoherent 
dreams on the same subject, and finally to dream coherently 
enough that I had caught and kissed Helen Roberts under 
the mistletoe! 

Acquaintance ripens rapidly into friendship, and even 
into something more when people are staying in the same 
house. A week of such intimacy does more than a year of 
casual meetings, and so it came to pass that in a few days 
I seemed to know Helen Roberts very well indeed, and was 
quite jealous that I had nothing in common with her in the 
past. She was fond of horse exercise, and instead of going 
down to the river with the skating party, she and I had 
ridden for hours through the country round. I had con- 
versed with her on subjects which I had never before dis- 
cussed with any woman, because in my arrogance I had 
chosen to think them all narrow-minded and shallow- 
brained. Helen Roberts never spoke of anything she did 
not understand, and I was surprised to find how clearly she 
thought and reasoned, giving her opinion modestly, and 
ready and able to defend it if I differed from her. I 
enjoyed these conversations mightily; her freshness and 
simplicity amused, while her originality charmed me, and it 
pleased me much that she never began a subject, but waited 
for my words and replied to them. Her knowledge of the 
world was very small: I found to my surprise that she had 
never been either to a theatre or a ball. Her mother’s 
delicate health had detained her almost constantly at home, 
she told me frankly when I questioned her, and she had 


scarcely thought about such things. 
(To be continued ) 
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Rovau Gauuery ov ILLusTRation.—Mrs. and Mrs. 
German Reed opened their Gallery on Easter Monday, with 
an entirely new entertainment, in which was produced two 
novelties—one from the pen of W. S. Gilbert, entitled 
* No Cards ;” and the other a new Triumviretta, a musical 
adaptation, entitled “Cox and Box, or the Long Lost 
Brothers,” by F. C. Burnand and Arthur Sullivan. We 
understand that Mr. German Reed has concluded an 
engagement with Mr. Arthur Cecil, a gentleman whose 
abilities both as a vocalist and a performer are of a very 
high order, and who must be a valuable acquisition to this 
popular place of amusement. 


Mapamg Tussaups.—Amongst the latest additions to 
this charming place of amusement may be mentioned the 
names of Marshal Serrano and the celebrated Spanish 
General. Prim. All nearly of our great living and dead 
notabilities have here found a niche in the temple of fame, 
and their likeness, given with great fidelity, has delighted 
the curious crowds who usually throng this gorgeously 
dressed gallery of illustration. 


Prince oF WALEs’s.—Never at this theatre have the 
entertainments proved so successful as those now being 
presented to the play-going public. Mr. Robertson's 
comedy of “School” attracts crowded houses nightly, 
numbers being unable to gain admission. 


HayYMARKET.—The programme at this favourite theatre 
includes “ Raising the Wind,” in which Mr. Buckstone 
appears; Mr. Robertson’s Comedy “ Home,” Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Ada Cavendish impersonating the leading cha- 
racters, and the laughable farce of ‘A Kiss in the Dark.” 


Lyczum.—*“ Life for Life,” by Dr. Westland Marston, 
is the attraction here. Brought out on the 5th ult., it pro- 
mises a very successful season for the management. A new 
classical burlesque by a new candidate for dramatic honours 
is in preparation. 


Apepui.— The Dead Heart” has been successfully 
revived at this theatre. Mr. Webster’s personation of the 
vengeful but repentant victim is very fine. The reappear- 
ance of Mr. Fechter in an original drama by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins and Mr. Charles Fechter is announced. 


Garety.—On Easter Monday, a new five-act play, entitled 
“Dreams,” by Mr. T. W. Robertson, was produced here 
with the success which has attended all the late productions 
of this talented writer. The piece is placed upon the stage 
in a very liberal manner, and the new scenery by Messrs. 
O’Connor and the Grieves is very beautiful. 


QueEn’s.—Under new management, this season was 
inaugurated on Easter Monday with a new original comedy, 
entitled ‘‘ Won by a Neck,” by Tom Taylor, Esq. Mrs. 
Stirling and Mr. Emery are included in the cast. The 
piece was very well received, and is likely to have a 
long run. 


Giopr.—Another new drama by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
entitled “ Minnie; or, Leonard’s Love,” was produced at 
this pretty theatre on Easter Monday, and, judging by the 
manner in which it was received, is likely to have as long a 
run as “ Cyril’s Success,” by the same author, lately with- 
drawn, after over 100 representations. 


AMPHITHEATRE, HoLporn.—In addition to the match- 
less scenes in the arena by the justly celebrated Carré 
Troupe, who have in their possession some of the most 
perfect horses in the world, the management has engaged 
the wonderful Onra, who nightly astonishes the crowded 
audiences by his daring somersaults and flights on the 
Flying Trapeze. 


Drury Lanr.—The season at this house closed on the 
20th ult. On Easter Monday the theatre was re-opened, 
and the new season inaugurated with a romatic melo- 
drama, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, entitled “The Man of Two 
Lives ;” the afterpiece being the Christmas Pantomime of 
“ Puss in Boots.” 


Srranp.—* The Widow Hunt" and “ The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold” having successfully held the sway at this 
house for nearly 300 nights, are to be shortly replaced by a 
new drama and a new burlesque by Mr. William Brough. 


Princess's.—‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” an historical pano- 
rama of action, formed of many events of her life, bound 
together with no more fiction than is necessary to give the 
coherence and continuity essential to a dramatic form, bids 
fair to occupy the boards here for some time to come. 
Malle. Beatrice, as Marie Antoinette, acts the character to 
perfection. Some very beautiful scenery has been painted 
by Mr. Matt. Morgan, Mr. Matt F. Lloyds, Mr. Dayes, &c. 


Crystal Patace.—This ever charming place of amuse- 
ment has now begun to put on some of its early spring 
robes. The beautiful grounds are brightening with their 
fresh verdure, and the advent of the season is foretold in a 
thousand dawning gems of the floral world. The effective 
managers provide ample and various sources of delight for 
all classes and ages in the interior of the splendid structure, 
and nothing is left undone to gratify the moat fastidious. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


BovuLEvaRps Drs ITauiens, March 22nd, 1869. 


CHERE AMIE, — 


The cold weather and rain have kept back for some time 
the novelties which would otherwise have appeared before 
this, but we must not forget that we are in April, and that 
it is now quite time for the spring toilettes to appear. 

Straw bonnets are no larger than those of lace, and are 
worn only in the quite round, or flat, or the high toques, 

Flowers on bonnets, and feathers on toques ; this is the 
order of the day. Velvet on straw and velvet strings. 

Fanchons have the preference for lace; and for grand toi- 

lette, veil of white lace over the chapeau. 
- One of the most happy inspirations of fashion is the Faust 
chapeau, which is composed of two feathers, joined at the 
bottom above the front accompanying the top of each sid eand 
hanging lightly behind. Often the feathers are more or less 
frisée, sometimes resembling two wings or two bows. 

The Raphaél is the most serious of the present time. It is 
‘composed of black lace, with lace relicved 4 Ja Maintenon, 
and on the summit, rather on the side, is attached a large 
flower with long trains of buds and foliage, which fall behind. 
Large barbes of black lace come from behind and encircle the 
face. A large rose, blue lotus, a water-lily, or white mag- 
nolja are set on the chapeau. 

All the large establishments continue to use the plain and 
pekine stuffs for their spring mantles, &c. 

Princess of Wales cloak, of very fine French cashmere, 
lined with black silk, This cloak has the form of an Inver- 
nésd cape. There is a wide flat plait in the back not reaching 
to the bottom, and which is fastened by s guimpe ornament and 
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forms a rather voluminous puff in the Louis XV. style. The 
cluak is cut round behind and hollowed out in the middle. 
This model, composed of three pieces on each side, cape, 
back and frout, takes three metres of stuff a metre wide. 

Seraphine basquine of poult de soie, with very short basques. 
It is open at the sides and behind. Ithasno sleeves, and the 
small pelerine is cut away low and square infront. All round 
the basques runs a puffing fastened in the middle by a jet 
bead. The edge of the basquine is cut in leaf-shaped points 
with satin, and falling over a black guipure. 

Patrician mantlet, a mixture of the mantlet and basquine. 
The mantlet, simulated on the basquine, has ends falling at 
the side, diverging to leave the front of the basquine visible. 
This front tends to a point in the middle. Behind, the bas- 
quine forms a rounded puff. A silk cord ornaments the 
basquine, and algo a lace flounce, but the latter is applied to 
the front only. 

Duchesse jacket of black gros grain silk, opening behind on 
a double pannier formed of two puffs. The sides are without 
plaits, and incline to the crescent shape. Waistband fastened 
by o round bow of the same material. This jacket is worn 
over adress of pearl-grey silk trimmed with a double row of 
ruches la vielle. 

Incroyable. Dress of glacé silk trimmed with five narrow 
flounces of the same. The jacket, shaped to the waist, has a 
deep flounce put on in flutes, and above this, at intervals, bows 
of the same. A second flounce forms a pelerine, trimmed with 
the same flounce, and somewhat concealing the waist. A 
puffing and 9 narrow guipure ornament the head of the flounce. 
A guipure ornament on the shoulders. 

Manon Lescaut paletot, fitting to the waist, with large 
points half puffed. Between the points a bow, surmounted 
by a pyramid of ribbon loops; narrow lace, round a small 
indentation; a point which reaches below the large one 
Waistband fastened by a satin bow and long Pendent Ieops: 
Tight sleeves, 

The following descriptions of children’s tollettes are fom 
one of the best Paris houses :— 

For little boy of from seven to twelve years of age. Pan- 
taloons of light myrtle green cloth, as low as the knee. On 
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the side, band of black velvet, ornamented by a series of 
small flat gold buttons. Large Russian jacket, fastened in 
front by the same black band with gold buttons. Hialf-size 
sleeves, with black band and buttons forming cuff. Black 
sash, without buttons, fastened in front without any buckle. 

Costume for little girl, two to six years. Straw colour sul- 
tana. Short skirt, piped all round in Greek plaits ; the front 
of the skirt forms a flat apron. Bodice with basques, two 
behind and two in front, all four cut in the shape of a crown. 
The flat bodice is décolleté with a bertha encircled with 
square denticulations. It has only six denticulations on the 
entire bodice, two in front, two behind, and on each shoulder, 
one forming jockey, and completely simulating a very short 
sleeve. The bertha and bodice are ornamented by a white 
galloon set 4 cheval. Sash to match, fastened behind by a 
bow of same stuff with border. 

Little boy five to eleven years ofage. Short skirt, very ample 
behind and on the sides mounted with piped plaits. The 
front flat ornamented with four bows, in the middle of which 
is a gilt button. Hialf-fitting vest to match, forming pointed 
denticulations round the waist, opening so as to allow a high 
gilet fastening the whole length with gilt buttons. The same 
buttons ornament the gilet in front on the two sides. Small 
pockets in front at the bottom of the vest, fastened by a gold 
button. Flat sleeves with ornaments, rather large flat collar 
of fine linen, and under sleeve to match. 

Robe of plain black faille. One headed volant in the bottom. 
Décolleté bodice, flat square, with interior chemisette of em- 
broidered muslin. Bow of nacarat velvet in the middle of 
the bodice. White burnous of cashmere lined with nacarat 
silk. Capuchin a la vielle. The lining forms a bias all round 
the burnous. Necklace of red coral. Grenada flowers. A 
puff on the top, behind the head. 

Robe of white tarlatan, striped with bouillonnés, separated 
by a bias of mauve taffeta. The tunic forming double puff 
behind, surmounted by three large falling ceques of the same 
material. The tunic forms a square apron in front, encircled 
in a bias of silk, and ornamented with white blond, with 
denticulations. A round bertha of blond coquillée encircles 
the bodice, and is ornamented with small cockades of mauve 
ribbon, to match with the robe, and set at regular distances, 
with pearl tassel falling behind. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Fontange pelisse in woollen and silk 
rep, with Scotch bands fringed with same. Robe of grey poult 
de soie, with plaits 4 la russe in the bottom and on the two sides 
of the front, bias to match above, small ruches above the front 
of the skirt. Nillson toque, with bouquet of wild flowers. 


Fig. 2.—Fichu Lamballe in Spanish lace, Abbé collar. Raw 
foulard, with large volant fastened by a bias, 


Fig. 8.—Casaque and upper skirt of black taffeta. Trimming 
of flat plaits to match, and bows of green ribbon, the robe in 
front in the form of an apron, and is relieved behind in a puff, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Large crest, with the sleeve of the casaque allowing the under 
bodice to be seen. Underskirt of green grenadine, formed by 
large bouillons. Cord toque in lace, with tied strings and green 
plumes. 


PLATE II.—Fig. 1.—Costume of grey and rose poult de 
soie, First, grey skirt, with higher volant behind than in front, 
bouillonné grey above, surmounted itself by a small rose volant, 
retained by a grey bias asa fastening to the bouillonné. Second, 
skirt of rose, with volant all round, and a sort of basquine, 
bouillonné, and forming a puff, parted in the middle by grey 
bows, and ornamented all round bya small bouillonné. Bonnet 
with knots in the bottom, and small volants at the bottom of 
the sleeves and cuffs. Small diadem chapeau, with lace barbes 
aud puffs of flowers. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of green ard black poult de soie ; long skirt 
forming green apron in front and behind, covered with large 
bouillonnés, separated by green bias. Small black volant, 
plaited all round, Green paniers, with plaits to match, and 
black biases. Large bow below the waist, fastening the paniers 
together. Green bodice, forming pelerine, with black plait and 
green bias, 


Fig. 3.—Young ladies’ toilet in plain linen, embroidered 
with white wollen. Short skirt with a high flounce. Second 
skirt relieved on the side by a patte and the other by plaits. 
Bodice open in front and fastened sideways, the whole trimmed 
with a blue woollen galloon. Sash to match with puff behind. 


PLATE III.—Fig. I.—Fitting jacket in poult de soie, the 
basques of which form paniers. Sash in puffs and small pelerine, 
relieved behind bya bow, guipureall round. Robe of Parisian 
taffeta with white and mauve stripes. Black lace chapeau with 
large daisies on the middle of front. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of plain linen with open bodice and with 
reverses of darker stuff. Sash with pattes in front and large 
knots behind. Skirt trimmed with darker bias and braid. 
Henry III. chapeau in satin and lace. 


Fig. 3.—Poult de soie costume, underskirt and sash of tar- 
tan, large green and white. Upperskirt and bodice of plain 
green. Small green toque trimmed with feathers and flowers. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Faye mantle trimmed with piqué 
bias, and small ball fringe. Bow of puffed satin and trimmed 
with fringes to match. Robe of Bismarck foulard. 

Fig. 2.—Taffeta casaque, trimmed by knots at the waist, and 
bodice trimmed with small satin bias. Grey satin robe. 

Fig. 3.—Skirt and bodice, mauve with white stripes, orna- 
mented with bias, grey bows, and mauve ruches. Underskirt of 
violet with five small volants, the whole in silk. 


PLATE .V.—Fig. 1.—The Aurora bonnet, of tulle, fluted 
ribbon, trimmed with wheat-ears ; fall of fluted ribbon. 

No. 2.—The Niobe bonnet, of satin, ribbon puffs, with long 
ends and lace edging. 

No. 8.—The Helmet bonnet, of Terry velvet, front ornaments 
of blown roses, satin piping, and fall of lace. 

No. 4.—Under sleeve of muslin, deep cuff of linen and in- 
sertion, with edge of lace. 
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BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE. 


No. 5.—Chemisette of muslin, with double-pleated front, 
edging of lace, with long ends, the front ornamented with studs. 


No. 6—Under sleeve of muslin, with deep plain cuff, and 
two studs, 


No. 7.—The Caprice bonnet, of silk, puff front in ribbon and 
lace with loose wreath of flowers falling on back hair. 

No. 8.—The Antoinette bonnet, of velvet, with lace edging, 
bow of ribbon, with long ribbon falls edged with lace. 

No. 9.—The Capuchin bonnet, with fall of folded silk, velvet 
bands and velvet bow, two full blown roses, and narrow lace 
edging. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give this month a Model of Basque for Lady's Dress. 
The point-holes indicate the portion to be turned for drawing 
in ; the trimming is to be very deep over the drooping skirt. 
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ADVICE To TALKATIVE Youna LapiEs.—Young girls, who 
have more vivacity than understanding, will often make a 
sprightly figure in conversation. But this agreeable talent for 
entertaining others is frequently dangerous to themselves, nor 
is it by any means to be desired or encouraged very early in 
life. Conversation should be the result of education, not the 
precursor of it. 


TuE TorLet.—A due attention to the gifts and graces of the 
person, and a becoming preservation of the advantages of 
nature, are of more value and importance, with reference to 
our health and well-being, than many parties are inclined to 
suppose. Several of the most attractive portions of the 
human frame are delicate and fragile in proportion as they 
are graceful and pleasing ; and the due conservation of them 
is intimately associated with our health and comfort. The 
hair, for example, from the delicacy of its growth and texture, 
and its evident sympathy with the emotions of the mind ; the 
skin, with its intimate relation to the most vital of our 
organs,—as those of respiration, circulation, and digestion, — 
together with the delicacy and susceptibility of its own 
texture; and the teeth, also, from their peculiar structure, 
formed, as they are, of bone or dentine, and cased with a 
fibrous investment of enamel ;—these admirable and highly 
essential portions of our frame are all to be regarded not 
merely as objects of external beauty and display, but as 
having an intimate relation to our health, and the due 
discharge of the vital functions, The care of them ought never 
to be intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands; and it is 
highly satisfactory to point out as protectors of these vital 
portions of our frame the preparations which have emanated 
from the laboratories of Messrs. Rowlands: their unrivalled 
Macassar for the hair, their Kalydor for improving and 
beautifying the complexion, and their Odonto for the teeth 
and gums. 
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BERTHA’S FIRST LOVE. 


(Continued from our last. ) 


Tue, later, it struck the half-hour, and still her lover 
came not. Her head rested on her shoulder against the 
railing of the balcony, and she slept. A grey light 
silently combated with the darkness; the wind freshened, 
and rustled the leaves of the poplar that overarched 
the balcony. Here and there a bird chirped drowsily ; 
the grey light gained more and more upon the dark- 
ness. A faint, rosy streak came into the west. It 
widened and reddened until above the edge of the lake rose 
the crimson disc of the sun. Slowly and grandly he rose 
to full view of all the world, and the day was fairly begun. 
The waters of the lake dimpled and brightened like a maid 
at her lover’s step; the birds twittered and warbled; the 
dew-gemmed flowers opened their fragrant hearts. In the 
midst of it all a ray of sunlight smote Bertha in the face, 
and she awoke. Cramped and sore from the unwonted 
exposure to wind and damp, she rose to her feet ere 
recollection assailed her. Even when memory was aroused, 
and she knew that the night was gone, and Gilbert had not 
come, she still seemed too numbed, body and soul, to realise 
anything. 

Once before he had left her without a word, and she had 
mourned for him as the one hopeless love of her life. She 
never reverted to the lost letter he had written. 

His explanation had not made impression deep enough 
for her to recur to it in her despair. Hewas gone—gone to 
Europe—gone for ever. Yet she neither mourned nor wept. 
She was simply stunned by the blow. 

Her haggard cheeks and black-rimmed eyes startled her 
as she caught a glimpse of them in the mirror. She stole 
downstairs to the sideboard and drank a glass of wine. In 
her abnormal condition, and with her habitual abstinence 
from all spirite, the effect was miraculous. The blood ran 
warmer in her veins even as she turned to seek her room 
again. 

By dint of using every art to hide the effects of watching 
and of grief, she managed to appear at breakfast without 
exciting much comment upon her appearance. 

She had not thought of Mr. Marston till they met at the 
morning meal. The sight of him raised the query if she 
could marry him without confession. Distressed, agitated, 
and perplexed as she was, her habitual reticence and silence 
same to her aid and screened her from the speculations of 
her companions. She bade them good-bye without their 
having suspected the tumult of her mind, and, with all 
outward calm, started on her short homeward trip with the 
man she was going to marry. 

He chatted on cheerfully and kindly, taking no notice of 
her abstracted air and her taciturnity. At last he thought 
solitude might be grateful to her. ‘I suppose I’m boring 
her,” he thought, “ I’ll leave her to herself awhile.” 

“ Well, Bertie,” he nee OES with unabated cheerfulness, 
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“ here comes the paper boy. I'll just give you the morning 
paper to amuse you, while I go forward and take a smoke.” 

He placed the unfolded sheet in her lap and sauntered 
away. She took it in her hand, using it as a mask to that 
argument still going forward in her mind, Ought she to 
tell Mr. Marston? Had she a right to mention Gilbert’s 
nameP Would it, indeed, be necessary to confess all? 
Would it not be best, indeed, that she should break the 
engagement, as if by caprice, and so save herself from 
disclosure? What was it best to doP And then the 
argument began again, and then a weary sigh, and she was 
conscious that she was looking at the newspaper, and that 
the name that was uppermost in her mind was also on the 
paper. 

It occurred in a short news paragraph, dated New York: 

“This morning some boatmen found the body of aman 
floating on the water near the wharf. It proved to be that 
of Gilbert Wynne, Esq., younger partner in the firm of 
Wilder and Wynne. There were no marks of external 
injury upon the body, and the purse, watch, chain, and other 
valuables were found upon it. It is supposed that last 
evening, in going aboard the Sea Gull to make some further 
arrangements in regard to his European trip, Mr. Wynne 
lost his footing and fell into the water, and the darkness of 
the night prevented his being seen.” 

He was dead then! All at once the universe became a 
black void. 

How could he be dead and she still live? She wondered 
at herself. 

All their partings had been sad, but death alone could 
make one hopeless. When did he die? Was it while she 
sat on the porch with her handin Mr. Marston’s? How 
could he be dying and she never suspecting? If she could 
but get to him and die beside him! And, bitter thought! 
she had believed him faithless, while he had lost his life 
making arrangements for her comfort. 

There was a clank, a jar, a lull in the deafening sound of 
the cars, and they had stopped at the station. 

“ Come,” said Mr. Marston, at her side, “give me your 
satchel. How pale you are! Do you feel sick? The 
motion of the cars has probably fatigued you. We've only 
ten minutes to wait, and then a short ride of thirty minutes, 
and we shall be at home.” 

So, talking half to himself and half to her, he made his 
way down the car aisle. She stood up to follow him, and 
as she rose the paper slid down and lay at her feet, She 
looked at it, shivered, and passed on. 

She did not stop to reason. She knew, she felt, that in 
that ten minutes’ waiting her secret must be told. Now 
that Gilbert was dead, all need of concealment for his dear 
sake was over. For herself, all she craved was the release 
from all conventional restraints, that she might go and find 
such solace as she could in solitude. 

They had the ladies’ waiting-room to themselves. It was 
a desolate apartment. A rusty fireless stove stood in the 


centre of the room. Some empty benches were ranged 
about the walls. Through two of the uncartained windows: 
the sun poured in and lay in blinding squares upon the 
dirty uncarpeted floor. Of all these things Bertha took no 
heed. She walked straight to the one unsunned window, 
and stood looking out. She had a view of a stretch of 
brown, level road—one of those dreadful country roads 
that come from no one knows where, and lead on and on 
in unending monotony. Nearer the depdt were parched 
marshes lying in the hot sunshine, and one building visible, 
an old tumbling-down unused lime house. 

She heard Mr. Marston’s returning step. She did not 
move, but stood still, with ber face turned to the window. 
He had two tickets in one hand, and a valise in the other. 

He sat the valise down with a heavy sigh, and took off 
his straw hat. 

“ T want to tell you something,” said Bertha, harshly and 
suddenly, and with her eyes fixed on the distant brown 
road. 

“ Well, I am listening,” he said. 

He sat down on the nearest bench, and began fanning 
himself with his hat. 

“Tt ig about the man I desired to marry,” she continued 
in aslow, forced way. 

© Wait!’ 

He started to his feet, looking at her as she stood with 
her back to him, but did not take one step towards her. 
His voice, when he spoke, was almost insulting in its hard, 
cold tones. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you no longer wish to 
marry me?” 

“No,” she said, after a slight pause. “ Hear first what I 
have to say, and then if you wish, I am willing to marry 

ou.” 
: He sat down again with a sigh of relief, but never took 
his eyes from her motionless figure. 

“Go on,” he said, in his natural voice. 

“T Joved this man in the past,” she said. “I was faith- 
ful to him till—— ” 

She would have said “till he died,” but her voice died 
away in inarticulate murmurs. 

Mr. Marston saw that she shivered from head to foot. 
He waited a little for her to finish her sentence, but she 
remained silent. He felt sure, however, that she was not 
weeping. ; 

“Well,” he said, in softer tones than he had yet used, 
“are you willing to promise to be faithful to me?” 

“It is in the marriage service,” she answered, like one 
thinking aloud. 

Afar off sounded the whistle of the coming engine. 
Mr. Marston stood up and grasped his valise. 

“Bertha,” he said, “when I asked you to marry me, I 
desired to lay a claim upon your future. With your past I 
had nothing to do. ‘Io reveal all our old love affairs to 
each other might be productive of much unhappiness. I 
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could not expect you to hold your heart in readiness for me, 
whose name even you had never heard. When you promised 
to be my wife, however, I expected to be the first in your 
affections. If there lives any man who is dearer to you, I 
release you. Answer me.” 

** Ah, no,” she answered in a low voice. There is no 
other man living whom I would receive for a husband. 

With a rush, a jar, a ringing of the bell, and shrieking 
of the engine, the train reached the depét. Mr. Marston 
rushed out to secure seats, and Bertha followed. 

He was even more tender to her than usual in all the 
little cares incidental to travelling. When they were fairly 
seated, he bethought himself of an excuse for leaving her 
again to her own reflections. 

“ Where is my morning paper?” he asked. 

“I left it in the other train,” she answered. 

“Then I shall never know what happened last night,” he 
said, a little ruefully. 

“T hope not,” said Bertha, in a low voice, and looking 
out on the swift-flying landscape. 

“Either she did not understand, or she is very absent 
minded,” reflected Mr. Marston, and thought no more of 
the matter. 

Her hope was fulfilled. The exposure of that night, and 
the excitement and agitation of the following days, laid the 
foundation for a fit of sickness. In her pain and weakness, 
she learned to appreciate, and even in a calm, enduring way, 
to love the man she had married. 

But in all the years in which she had been a worshipped 
wife, her husband has never known the events of that 


night. 
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(Continued from our lust.) 

Our conversation was never personal. I tried at times to 
make it so, but she instantly drew back from everything of 
the kind. I longed to tell her how deeply I sympathised 
with her position, and how I reverenced her for the effort 
she was determined to make. I even thought I would urge 
her to accept Mr. Ashington’s offer of a home: that I would 
depict the life of a governess in a manner so unattractive 
that she should at least be obliged to reconsider her choice. 
But for these things she gave me no opportunity. 

There were great preparations made for the New Year's 
Eve party. An elaborate performance—it could scarcely be 
dignified by the name of a play—was got up by the young 

“people staying in the house. The plot was to turn upon 
the mystification consequent upon two sisters resembling 
each other in every point, and the characters were to be 
sustained by the twins, who were to dress without even the 
distinction of red and blue ribbons. Kathleen was to be a 
little Irish waiting maid, and Ben Swinton was to appear in 
his own character. The other characters were all arranged 


when Mr. Kenyon, who undertook the management, dis- 
covered that he had no places for Miss Roberts and myself, 
I was heartily glad of it, for I knew myself to be but a 
clumsy actor, and Miss Roberts’s total ignorance of every- 
thing connected with the stage made her very willing to be 
a spectator. We were permitted to sce nothing of the enter- 
tainment until its presentation, and so were left more than 
ever to each other. 

The morning of New Year’s Eve dawned sunny and cold. 
The playwrights disappeared immediately after breakfast. 
and Helen and I were left to entertain ourselves. One 
thing which I greatly admired in her was a sweet willing- 
ness to oblige, and I asked her to sing to me, which she 
readily consented to do. Her voice was not powerful, but 
it was true and musical, and very well trained. Her taste 
led her to prefer ballad music, or simple melody, and her 
performance of these was perfect. She had an endless 
variety, many that I had never heard, or knew only by 
name, and that morning she sang to me for an hour while 
I listened in silent delight. 

Though the knowledge that a man is in love may come 
upon him very gradually—as the thing itself comes often— 
I suppose that there must be one supreme moment when 
he first fully realises that it is so. This moment came to 
me as I sat silently listening to Helen Roberts’s voice. 
With one sudden flash of thought and feeling I knew that I 
loved her, that I had loved her all along, from the first 
moment of seeing her. And still her voice sang sweetly 
on; now the air was plaintive and sad; ah, that was the 
pain and sorrow I would save her from; and now it was 
gay and bright, that was the happiness which I would 
bring her! 

While I thought thus, and set her life to her music in 
that way, what wasin her mind? How should I know P 
I had not the slightest reason to think that I was more to 
her than a friend. I believed I was that, for in one of our 
rides I had asked her to consider me so, and she had said 
at once that she should be happy to have my friendship. 
This had seemed a great thing to me at the time, but now I 
felt that the foundation was too slight to build upon. 

She ceased singing and began to play, with a quiet 
movement of the hands stealing the air gently from the 
keys as I never heard it before. I went to the piano, and 
she let her hands drop upon her Jap, and looked up expect- 
ing me to speak. 

When the heart is full of any one thing it is easy to come 
round to it from one point as another. I did not care what 
I said, for I knew so certainly where any speech must lead 
me. 

“‘ This holiday is a pleasant one.” 

She looked up brightly. 

“Yes; to me especially, for I suppose the next time I 
have one I shall have earned it, as I have never earned a 
holiday yet.” 

I knew what she meant. I felt that had I been a boy I 
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should have waited not another moment, but have poured 


‘out my heart at her feet then, saying that I would save her 


from that toil. But I was no boy for mere love-making, I 
was a man who sought to win the love of a woman who 
would be his wife before long. 

I might have asked how so, and have obliged her to tell 
me in her own words what she had lost, and what she was 
going to seek, but I said, 

“« Mr. Ashington has told me that you are going to——” 

I hesitated ; I could think of no phrase that was not too 
odious, and she took up my sentence and finished it. 

“ Take a situation as governess.” But though she spoke 
as if it were quite a natural thing to say, her face flushed 
painfully. 

I thought in my heart, “ You shall neither do that nor 
any other thing that can make your dear face flush so 
piteously to think of, if you will only let me choose your 
life for you,” but my spoken words were stupid enough. 

* You will not like the life.” 

“No,” she answered quietly, “I do not expect that I 
shall like it; but it is my duty, and though Iam weak and 
cowardly ——” 

“ No, you are strong and brave,’ I interrupted. 

She rejected my words with a slight but characteristic 
movement of her hands, and continued as though I had not 
spoken. 

“ Cowardly enough in the prospect, I dare say I shall 
only find it difficult, not impossible.” 

‘© Why do you not accept Mr. Ashington’s offer of a 
home?’ I questioned. 

“He is very good and very kind,” she said, “ but I 
could not do that. I could not eat gift-bread always, even 
though the kindest hand in the world put it to my lips.” 

* But you do not know,” I went on, “how very hard it 
will be. So much work and so little pleasure. So 
much——” 

I would have said more, but she interrupted me. 

** Don't,” she said quickly, ‘‘don’t say anything more. 
I have thought it all over ; I know all that you would tell 
me, and I say there is no choice left.” 

She rose to leave the room, but I could not part from 
her so. I caught her in my arms—I who had never more 
than touched her hand before—and cried out, “There is a 
choice left! Be my wife. Will you choose that dreary 
path when I ask you to walk through life by my side?” 

She withdrew herself from my clasp. I had no right, 
and did not seek to detain her. 

“See,” I cried, “how strong I am! How well able to 
take care of you!” 

I held out my hand, and in my heart I gloried that it was 
large and broad, a hand that could grasp and hold like a 
vice. I drew myself up tall by her side; I felt that moment 
that I could have fought with lions! 

But she did not see how strong the arm was that would 
support her, how broad the breast on which she should lean. 


She had covered her face with her hands, and was weeping 
as the manner of some women is, without sound, but 
bitterly, for I saw the drops run through her fingers. 

And when at last I won words from her, how sweet they 
were! : 

“T did not know how heavy the burden was until you 
lifted it.” 

I had lifted her burden then, thank God ! 

“And is the governess quite gone,” I asked ; ‘ gone out 
of sight and out of mind?” 

“ Quite gone,” my love said. 

“ But if you will have a pupil, you shall. You shall teach 
me to be good and gentle and true as you are.” 

I would not, if I could, write the conversation of the 
next hour. Her little sentences seemed to me more eloquent 
than any words I had ever heard. 

It is only in fiction that these delightful interviews are 
prolonged indefinitely; in real life they are sure to be 
swiftly broken in upon. 

The door opened and Andrew Gordon entered, closely 
followed, or rather pursued, by Kathleen. She held out 
before her at arm’s ‘length an old coat, so worn and torn 
that it might have been the original “ bundle of holes sewed 
together.” She was speaking quickly and eagerly. ‘‘ Ah, 
do now, Mr. Gordon, put it on for a minute, and I pro- 
mise you'll feel the character directly.”” His grave face 
wore an expression of solemn indignation as he turned to 
me, saying, 

‘“‘ Miss Clearly wants me to wear that thing, and be an 
Irish servant in the play. She says I'll feel the character as 
soon as I put it on; but I won’t do it.” 

Kathleen breathlessly took up the subject. 

“ Ah, now, and it’s so easy! Just put the coat on, and 
T’ll teach you what to say at once.” 

The idea of her teaching the Scotsman to be that very 
witty character, an Irish servant in a play, was to me so 
intensely absurd that I forgot my annoyance at the interrup- 
tion, and laughed heartily. I turned to look for Helen, but 
she had left the room. 

I added my persuasions to Kathleen’s—who was all the 
time dancing round him with the ragged coat, and imploring 
him “only to try it on now ”—but in vain. She began to 
pout at last. ‘“‘ Then you'll spoil the play,” she said. 

“T’d spoil it if I tried to be an Irishman,” he answered. 

Finding that the scene was degenerating into one of 
their daily squabbles as to nationality, I left them to settle 
it as best they could, and went in search of Helen. 

But Helen was nowhere to be found, so I sought my 
host and told him all. He grasped my hand warmly, “I’m 
as glad,” he said, “as if you’d given me a thousand 
pounds! When’s the wedding to be, my boy? She shall 
live here till then, be married from this house, and I'll give 
her away.” 

I believe that the party and the play went off very well 
that night. I was one of the spectators, but though my 
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eyes were fixed upon the actors, they saw scenes that had 
no existence upon any stage. ‘T'hey were looking into the 
future, where sat my wife, by my fireside; my wife, who 
was my loved Helen now, my fire, which had never yet been 
lighted. And if I saw more than that, it was because happy 
eyes are clear and far-sighted. 

I remember one thing of that evening. The dancing 
stopped and the music ceased as the New Year's bells began 
their joyful chime. I was standing by the window, looking 
out upon the long stretch of country, lighted dimly by the 
moon which had waned to less than half, and was but just 
risen. Helen stood by my side, half hidden in the heavy 
curtain, and in that moment’s hush a vow was made with 
hands and eyes for that year, and for all years to come. 
And hitherto the vow has been kept; by her perfectly, 
and she has added this to all the rest, that my shortcomings 
have been by her nobly and freely forgiven. I was going 
to write that so ended my happiest Christmas, but no, 
Year by year my happiness has gone on steadily increasing, 
and J can date it all back to that very happy Christmas at 
Mr. Ashington’s, A. M. 
—_“—eeOOEOOOOOOOOeeeees 


“SOMEBODY’S DARLING.” 
By Miss M. Lacoste. 
Into a ward of the whitewashed walls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay— 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balla— 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 
Somebody’s darling! So young and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face, 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 
Matted and damp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould— 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 
Back from the beautiful, blue-veined face 
Brush every wandering silken thread ; 
Cross his hands as a sign of grace— 
Somebody’s darling is still and dead. 


Kiss him once for Somebody's sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low, 
One bright curl from the cluster take— 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know. 
Somebody’s hand hath rested there: 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in those waves of light ? 


God knows best. He was Somebody's love; 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
N os het ate morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away, 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand; 
Somebody’s kias on his forehead lay ; 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 
Somebody's watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hold him again to her heart: 
There he lies—with the blue eyes dim, 
And smiling, childlike lips pany 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head— 
“Somebody's darling lics buried here!” 
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PopPinc THE QuesTion.—What a curious sensation 
that is which troubles a man upon such a mission. Wh 
does the elegantly arranged sentence, studied with so muc 
care, in order alike to avoid formality and familiarity, begin 
to seem bald, and bold, and bungling, just as it is about to 
be wanted? Why is it finally revised upon the coarse mat 
in the hall, and utterly rejected upon the silky mat in the 
landing? Why do you feel choking, as with thirst, and yet 
could not drink the elixir of life if it were presented to you? 
Why would you pay a hundred guineas a step to have the 
staircase twice as long as it is, and yet you go up as hastily 
as if you were escaping from a poor relation? Why 
does that pleasing bow, with which you have so often 
stooped to conquer—you know it—seem to you at once 
a great deal too low, and a great deal too slight, and 
altogether abominable? Why do you wish you had 
put on that other cravat? In short, why is your sense 
so keenly awakened to the outward man, and to the out- 
side phrase, and why do you forget that you have hitherto 
looked like a gentleman and spoken like a philosopher, and 
generally done your duty in that state of life in which it has 
pleased Providence to place you, and that there is no par- 
ticular reason why, at one o'clock this fine day, you should 
make a failure? It is a satisfactory answer to say that all 
this ia because there sits in the low chair near the window, 
in that drawing-room, a bright-eyed young person of the 
other sex, who, if you could only see it, can hardly hold her 
crochet work for her tremor; who knows intensely well 
what you mean and what you are come for, and who 
designs to make you the kindest possible answer, poor 
thing! if she should be able to find proper words, and who, 
in the meantime, is in about as fit a condition to criticise 
you as I am to correct the Jupiter Symphony or the Nau- 
tical Almanac.— Shirley Brooks. 


SocraBiLity.—It is often said of persons, in a compli- 
mentary way, that they are sociable, meaning that they are 
friendly and talkative; but it depends somewhat on the 
character of a person’s speech, as well as its quantity, 
whether his acquaintance is desirable or not. Persons may 
be ever so well meaning, but if their conversation is only of 
the prevailing sickness, or the last horrible murder in the 
papers, unless you incline particularly to such kind of 
entertainment, they will be likely to prove dull companions 
in the end. Or if an acquaintance is simply prosy, and 
talks with as dignified an air as if he fancied himself to b 
delivering a lecture on some moral subject, without any of 
the familiar language which makes intercourse with friends 
so charming, you will be as likely to go to sleep during his 
discourse as you would in a railway carriage while it is in 
motion, and wake up when he stopped. Or, if your caller 
should happen to be one full of his or her own petty cares, 
who will treat you to a history of all their little vexations, 
you will soon become tired, or irritable, or both; but no 
matter, you must hear all their plans for the present and 
future, whether you will or not. Sometimes, too, from this 
kind of sociable people, you will hear nothing but bits of 
flying gossip about people you are not at all interested in. 
But when a friend enters about your own stamp, and you 
cannot speak without calling up a response from his mind; 
when your ideas and experiences correspond, and your 
heart grows lighter with the friendly interchange of 
thought, you are enjoying one of the highest pleasures of 
social intercourse. Such hours need not be counted among 
the vanishing pleasures, for the recollection of them is 
agreeable to both ever after. 
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Toe ForTHcoMinc SEASON AT THE CRYSTAL 
PatacE.—The programme of the sixteenth season has 
been issued by the directors. From itit appears that a 
multitudinous variety of attractions are offered to 
patrons of the Palace. The season will open on Satur- 
day, the 1st May, with a grand musical festival in 
honour of Rossini. Tho orchestra will be on a gigantic 
scale, approximating with that of the Handel Festivals. 
It will consist of upwards of 3,000 carefully selected por- 
formers, including the orchestras of the Crystal Palace 
Company and the Sacred Harmonic Society, the chorus 
of the London contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, 
and numerous other amateurs and professionals of the 
first rank. On the first of May likewise a transparent 
scene, which has been specially painted for the Crystal 
Palace by Mr. Matt Morgan, representing the “silver” 
and “golden” illuminations of St. Peter’s at Rome, will 
be exhibited in the Concert-hall. Its displays will be 
accompanied by the music played on the silver trumpets 
on Easter Day in the church itself. A series of eight 
grand summer concerts, on the Handel orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, will be given on Saturdays in 
May, June, and July. Another novel attraction is the 
announcement of operas to be performed on the stage 
which was last year erected in the Concert-hall. These 
will be played in English, supported by thoroughly 
efficient companies, and will be under the management 
of Mr, George Perren, Mr. Manns conducting. There 
will be an alteration in the Flower Show arrangements in 
the coming season. There are to be two grand shows 
instead of one, taking place on the 15th of May and the 
6th of June, with new and attractive features. The 
displays of fireworks for which the terrace and grounds 
of the palace are so admirably suited, will be continued 
through the coming season. 

GLosE THEATRE.—Though not to be judged by Mr. 
Robertson’s higher efforts, the new piece from his pen, 
which has been produced at Mr. Sefton Parry’s elegant 
theatre, is by no means destitute of literary merit or 
artistic worth. It is entitled ‘‘A Breach of Promise,” 
being an adaptation of the French play ‘‘ Les Amours de 
Cleopatra.” Although called an ‘extravagant comic 
drama,” it is in its real characteristics a farce, and its 
humour and absurd drollery are of the broadest nature. 
The story is simple, the leading incidents being solely 
concentrated in the vagaries of two young people. A 
lawyer’s clerk, Philip by name, has been paying his 
addresses to a milliner, yclept Honor Molloy, but having 
come into a little fortune of 400/. a-year, he looks about 
for what he considers a more suitable match, and becomes 
engaged to Miss Clementina Matilda Ponticopp, the 
daughter of a retired checsomonger, residing at Clapham. 
How to get rid of Miss Molloy is the great difficulty he 


has to surmount, and to effect this object he goes to her ' 
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abode, taking with him one Achates Croople, and com- 
mences to search her apartment in order to find some 
evidence upon which to accuse her of infidelity. This not 
being forthcoming, he pushes Croople into her chamber, 
and as she enters the room, charges her with having 
secreted him there. Miss Molloy, however, perceives the 
trick, sends Achates away, and then administers a lecture 
to her perfidious lover, who confesses to his projected 
marriage with Miss Ponticopp. Determined to put a 
stop to this alliance, Honor, disguised as Philip’s sister, 
attends a ball at Mr. Ponticopp’s house, and throws every- 
thing in confusion by feigning to be mad. Ultimately, 
matters are adjusted to the satisfaction of everybody, a 
capitally conceived tag ending the piece in the most agree- 
able manner. Mr. Byron’s drama of ‘‘ Minnie” precedes 
the farce, which is followed by Mr. Reece’s burlesque of 
Brown and the Brahmins,” the whole constituting a 
most attractive bill of fare. 

THE STANDARD.—The engagement of Mr. Toole and 
other late members of the company of the Queen’s 
Theatre, is continued, much to the pleasure of the large 
audiences which assemble in Mr. Douglass’s well- 
appointed house, and advantage to the exchequer of 
the establishment. : 

Otymric.—‘ Masks and Faces,” by Messrs. Charles 
Reade and Tom Taylor, has been produced at this theatre. 
The success which ‘‘ Black and White” has obtained at 
the Adelphi has set at liberty for a time a portion of the 
Adelphi company, and has so rendored the performance 
possible. Mr. B. Webster resumes his original part of 
Triplet, and acts it in his old and inimitable style. It 
may be doubted whether the entire drama presents a part 
Mr. Webster has made so thoroughly his own as this, or 
in which his admirable and most artistic powers are seen 
to greater advantage. Mr. Webster was received with ex- 
ceeding applause. In the scene in which the writer's 
home is cheered by the bright vision of Peg Woffington 
the sympathies of the audience were thoroughly aroused. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon gave us an excellent representation 
of the great actress. Mr. Henry Neville was capital as 
Charles Pomander, and Miss Furtado very attractive as 
Mable Vane. The revival is very judicious, and that por- 
tion of the public which likes good acting should find an 
opportunity of witnessing it. 

QUEEN’s THEATRE.—Mr. Taylor’s drama of “‘ Plot and 
Passion” has been produced at this house, with Mrs. 
Vezin in the character of Marie de Fontanges, and Mr. 
Emery in his original part of Fouché. Other parts have 
been played by Messrs. Vincent, Rignold, and other 
members of the company. Mrs. Vezin’s impersonation 
is admirable in all respects, and the entire performance 
must bo regarded as worthy of a visit. 

Surrey THEATRE.—The fine drama of ‘True to the 
Core,” which obtained the first T. P. Cooke prize, has 
been revived at this house, with a cast differing little from 
that at its first production, and with all the original 


scenery and effects. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
BovLgvARDs DES ITaLrEens, May 22nd, 1869. 


CrEere AMIE,— 


The fashion seems to have returned for soutachés, which 
appear lately, principally on the fancy garments. 

Coloured embrvidery and soutachés are preferred mostly 
by ‘Jes femmes trés elegantes;” but black soutachés on 
white are in vogue, and have the approbation of all for the 
summer season. 

Small mantles will be very short, with Hungarian sleeves. 

The Styrian, Moldavian, and Georgian styles will replace 
the Spanish. 

By soutachés we know many kinds of embroideries. The 
designs executed as well in fine woollen as those which are 
made in round gauze, like the designs of the vestes 4 la 
husaarde, 

The vestes of this kind, all in guipure, may be seen already 
at the theatres. The white robes also show themselyes, a 
thing which they have not dared do these several years. 

First comes the ‘‘ Marguerite” robe. lt is in soyeux 
linsey, a sort of light and brilliant woollen poplin, striped 
blue and white, with long train. 

This robe is open on an apron of linsey (sky-blue). In 
front it forms a small white and blue casaque with round 
basques, encircled by blue and white passementerie, and orna- 
mented by plain blue reverses. Behind, it forms a double 
watteau plait. Large and very pointed sleeves, edged with 
blue and white passementerie, with under sleeves in plain 
blue linsey. Sash passing under the plait behind, and above 
the casaque in front. This toilette is charming in all shades. 

A Diana costume for spring races, and a demi-toilette for 
visiting. Skirt of straw colour Sultana, ornamented at the 


bottom with volants and bouillonnés of Sultana, oxe volant 
rising en tablier to the waist. Casaque designing panier 
behind and in front, two pans-mantelets, Sash to match. 
Robe of grey grenadine. Round skirt, ornathented by a 
high flounce, mounted with “organ pipes” at top, and em- 
broidered with bias of green taffeta. Second low flouncé 
plaited with same, not embroidered, and the top of which 
only is fixed by a green bias. Black mantle in taffeta, form- 
ing Camargo tunic with three straight gathers and round 


. Wings in front, without any trimming, but very ample, and 


forming numerous folds on the tight-fitting bodice. Flat 
bertha, something like a shawl, and split in the middle of the 
back. Two small satin rolls on this bertha. Flat sleeves 
with piping at the bottom. Sash to match. Small fanchon 
chapeau, ornamented by a tuft of green taffeta, surmounting 
a small garland of white lilac, with a cluster of other flowers, 

Robe of Hortensia rose taffeta. At the bottom, in front, 
high volant with large plaité, terminated by a bias, which 
forms the top. A series of small pipings en éventail. Tunio 
en tablier in front, ornamented by a volant to match. The 
behind breadths, cut much longer, form a train behind, which 
rises square in front. The train is encircled entirely by a 
low heavy fringe, edged by a bias, and ornamented all round 
by bows of rose taffeta. Tight-fitting bodice, open en coeur in 
front, one side crossing over the other, and fastened with 
three buttons, Round the bodice, very small pelerine in the- 
form of a rounded shawl, with undulations. Reverse of same 
kind at the bottom of the sleeves. High under-bodice in 
muslin and Valenciennes. Under sleeves to match. Bergire 
toquet in English straw, ornamented by tufts of rose acacia, 
and butterfly bows in black gros grain. 

Robe of green Sultana, with jupon and train. The akirt 
ornamented en tablier with seven small flat biases and ter- 
minated at the bottom by a small piped volant. The train is 
encircled by a flounce to match with that of the jupon, and 
above by two smaller volants, which join at the top, and are 
fastened by a bias. The round panier is in the form of a 
puff, and is encircled by two biases and a volant in front: it 
also has two rounded basques much shorter. The sash to 
mnatch has a large bow like the rest, and instead of pans, two 
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large coques. The tight-fitting sleeves are each ornamented 
by two bracelets of biases in the bottom. The bodice may be 
open or closed in front, and must have reverses ornamented 
with biases and volants. Small toquet of rice straw. 


Robe of straw colour grenadine, with five plaited volants, 
the top formed of a small black guipure lace. Casaque to 
match, fitting the bodice, and describing undulations orna- 
mented like the volants. Sash composed of a succession of 
coques, which fall one on the other. Flat bodice, on which is 
set a sort of small mantlet, in the form of a pelerine behind, 
and rounded pans in front, ornamented like the casaque. 
English straw toquet, flat shape and small edge, encircled by 
a coronet of corn ears, with brown velvet, and large bow of a 
brown velvet with long ends. 


Wedding Toilet. Robe of white taffeta, covered by a very 
high plait & la russe, in white tarlatan. Tunic of white 
taffeta, edged by a small plait of tarlatan, surmounted by a 
bouillonné and ruche of the same. This tunic opens in front 
en coeur, and descends on the train. Bodice of white taffeta, 
with flat sleeves ornamented with bouillonné of tarlatan, and 
ruches of the same. Marie Antoinette fichu in white taffeta, 
trimmed with a plait of tarlatan. The bodice is crossed in 
front, and forms two pattes, which descend the side of the 
skirt. These pattes are encircled by a small roll of white 
satin and lace, a bow of white taffeta set at the bottom. No 
sash in front, and behind large bows of white taffeta trimmed 
with satin. Ruche of tarlatan around the neck. Head-dress 
composed of two garlands of orange flowers. Large veil of 
white tulle. 

The bodices for white robes are now made with gathers 
behind and before, and set on under robe, décolleté rising 
high or open en coeur in front, 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Elegant costume in poult de soie, 
composed of a skirt trimmed with volants, and two others 
set over, forming denticulations all round, and trimmed with 
ruches and bias to match. Bodice with pelerine, with large 
sash. Small chapeau with large red flowers, 


Fig. 2.—Robe of white pique, with maize spots, trimmed 
en tablier in front, with ruches and maize biases. Bodice 
with pelerine. Large square sash behind. 


Fig. 3.—Rich costume formed of a skirt of blue grenadine, 
bouillonné, and a second with train, and relieved in front by 
pattes of white lace. White tulle bonnet, with lace and 
rosebuds, 


PLATE II.—Fig. 1.—Costume in poult de soie, two skirts 
to match, the second open in front, with reverses fastened 
by bows in point in front, with basques behind, Square 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


décolleté, small guimpe of tulle and lace. Lace and satin 
chapeau. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of blue grenadine, with flounces in the 
bottom and décolleté bodice. Lamballe fichu in; tulle and 
blond, fastened by « sash in blue taffeta, with large bow 
behind. Small toque in straw, with forget-me-nots, 


Fig. 3.—Costume of Surat foulard. First skirt alternately 
grey and white, covered by a quadrille formed by biases of 
cerise satin, volants in the bottom. Second skirt grey, 
relieved behind by a sort of very large patte. 


PLATE IIL—Fig. 1.—Robe of green glace Valencias, 
with volants and ruches in the bottom. Dubarry casaque in 
black poult-de-soie, with sash and trimming of satin biases 
and guipure. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of maize foulard, the bodice square décolleté, 
under bodice in striped foulard. 


Fig. 3.—Robe in woollen lawn, light grey, fastened by 
ruches to match. Small paletot in red cashmere embroidered 
with black. Bonnet of straw, with bouquet of cerise and 
bow of grey satin. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Promenade costume of silk with 
plain under skirt, high hodice with fluted trimming, sash and 
rosette. Hat of white rice straw with lace fall. 


Fig. 2.—Costume of alpaca, with double looped upper skirt 
and trimmed and fluted skirt ; chemisette bodice, with large 
bow and loose ends, a small ribbon bow on each shoulder. 
Bonnet of lace and wreath of wheat ears. 


Fig. 3.—Short walking costume of Scotch alpaca, with full- 
puffed, short upper skirt, and full coat bodice, the skirt 
having two flounces edged with satin piping. 


PLATE V.—No. 1.—Bonnet, ‘‘ Adeline,” composed of velvet, 
the front edge of lace with velvet strings, roses and wreath 
of leaves interspersed with small bows. 


No. 2.—Necklet and fall of lace insertion, small bow of 
velvet and long ends, ornamental worked flowers and lace 
insertion, squares at termination of lace, 


No. 8.—Hat, ‘‘ Eugenie,” of black straw turned with white, 
trimmed with poppies and wild flowers. 


No, 4.—Sleeve of muslin, with linen cuff and cambric frill 
round edge and to wrist, ornamented with three studs of jet 
or pearl, 


No. 5.—Chemisette of fine muslin with collar of lace inser- 
tion edged with narrow lace ; plain pleats to front with one 
small bow of ribbon at throat and a second with ends set on 
rosette of lace, 


AOSTOR, 


LAWRANCE MAKKHAM. 


No. 6.—Sleeve, full, of muslin, with plain cuff with narrow 
raised piping, factanat with two studs, This sleeve is made 
very full sized at the wrist. 


No. 7.—Bonnet, ‘Clara,” composed of velvet with satin 
centre, the front only ornamented with holly berries and 
holly leaves ; the fall is wide, of black lace, and terminates 
with a small bow and ends of velvet. 


No. 8.—Necklet and fall of black lace with small squares 
of lace insertion threaded with white satin ribbon, narrow 
velvet for circle and fall. 


No. 9.—Bonnet, “Capuchin,” with full puffed front with 
narrow edging of lace. The material is of satin with full lace 
fall and bow of satin ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give with this issue the model of a Fichu, to be made in 
tulle, glace, or muslin, trimmed with wide lace, to be worn on 
a low body replacing a berthe. It crosses in front, and the 
ends are considerably extended, and fastened to the waist at 
each side, or they may form a bow at the back, 
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Tue Races AnD Fetes, —Ladies who visit these fashionable 
resorts are most earnestly recommended to make a free use of 
the cool and fragrant preparation so widely reputed, namely, 
the Kalydor of Messrs. Rowland and Sons, in order to obviate 
the very serious effects of dust and heat, with their concomi- 
tants—tan, freckles, eruptions, and the like. The simplest 
causes in existence—the warmth of the aun, the damp of the 
shower—nay, the very influence of the atmosphere itself, so 
genial and so healthful in other respects, are all prejudicial to 
female charms, producing freckles, tan, sun-burns, and a host 
of cutaneous affections, which render it an imperative duty to 
provide a safeguard against these evils; so that no lady who 
values the delicacy and beauty of her complexion should be 
without a due supply of Rowlands’ Kalydor—the only safe, 
gentle, and efficacious preparation for preserving and beautify- 
ing the skin which scientific research has yet discovered. 
Persons of delicate habit are particularly susceptible of the 
influence of the atmosphere; and ladies, whether frequenting 
the crowded saloon, the close assembly, the rural ride or 
drive, should invariably have recourse to that excellent pre- 
paration, which is found to be the most gentle, yet powerful, 
preservative that science has discovered for the rare 
of female aceon. and grace, 
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LAWRANCE MARKHAM. 


Cuapter I. 
THE soft purple of a June twilight was fast deepening into 
night, shutting down over the plains and hills of the country 
town where dwelt the boy and girl whose story I um about 
to tell. 

Sweet and pure was the air, although a faint mist 
obscured the stars, and gradually spread over the low- 
lying lands, where a boy of fifteen or sixteen walked with a 
hurried searching appearance, his eyes peering through the 
mist from beneath a hat pushed far back on his head. 

He was a boy upon whom one would look twice, fasci- 
nated by the attraction which, at so early an age, was 
plainly visible. 

But he was no young Apollo; perhaps, should circum- 
stances happen sufficiently evil, he might be developed into 
another Alcibiades—one of those young men who saunter 
about our streets, conscious of nothing but their own selfish 
wishes, but holding in their faces something nobler and 
higher, which makes the memory of them haunt one like a 
dream of beautiful possibilities, 

But this boy—Lawrance Markham—did not yet show 
anything bad in that expressive face. His eyes, large and 
dark, were now dilated widely in the hope of seeing that for 
which he was looking. His coarse grey trowsers were 
rolled up to his knees, and he had no stockings on, but a 
heavy pair of brogans, that flopped recklessly through the 
marshy ground. He had evidently driven the cows home, 
and started off again with the whip etill in his hand, and 
snapped with it impatiently towards the spot where rose the 
deep coarse noise of frogs, that every few moments pierced 
the air. 

The anxiety deepened on his face as he went on, and the 
fog thickened. He essayed to whistle, but could not keep 
up the cheerful sound more than two or three measures. 
Then he fell to muttering to himself, now and then, between 
the snapping of his whip, ‘‘ She shan’t go out again in that 
way; I'll tie her up. It’s mean in her to plague me s0; 
just let me find her, and we'll see!” 

One could not very well judge from his words whether 
he was looking for a pet calf or some other animal. 

He came to a brook, and slipping off his shoes, waded 
over and pursued his way down the other side of it, where 
the ground was firmer. 

‘If she ig not near the pond, I'll raise the whole 
neighbourhood. She may get chewed up by bears before 
morning.” 

He broke into a gentle run at this, and gave up all 
attempts at soliloquy, his face becoming more and more 
grave as the minutes went by. 

Soon he came to the edge of a little pond, where he knew 
pond-lilies grew in profusion, and where the first blossoms 
of the summer had opened a day or two previously. 

He stood still panting a moment, thinking to himeelf, 
“ Tf she isn’t here, what shall I do?” 
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LAWRANCE MARKIAM. 


Then he raised his voice, and shouted across the dim 
water: “ Serene! Serene! Where are you?” 

The reply came so swiftly that his head bounded with a 
suffocating joy, for he had hardly dared to hope for it. 

“Here I am!” was shouted back, in a clear child’s voice 
that had a ring of devout thankfulness in it, though she said 
no words of gratitude. 

“ Just where are you? I can't seeathing. On the other 
side?” cried Lawrence, a glow that was not one of exercise 
mantling in bis brown face. 

“ Pretty near the other side,” was the reply. 
on the water.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the boy, almost 
roughly, in his surprise at her answer. 

“Why, I took the old raft and pushed off, because the 
best lilies were here; and it’s stuck fast on a snag, and I’ve 
been here ever since,” came the answer. 


“But I’m 


The boy stamped with impatience. 

“Didn’t you know you couldn't do that?” he asked, 
imperiously. 

“ What a girl you are! Always trying to do something 
you have no business with.” 

No answer came from the invisible sprite in the fog, and 
Lawrance felt his heart relent from its just anger. After 
all, she couldn’t help it, he supposed, but he did wish she 
wouldn’t frighten him so with her reckless tricks. 

He began to take off his jacket, and she, apparently di- 
vining what he was doing, called out, “I shall do very well 
here until morning, then you can come down early, and go 
over and get old Simm's boat, and get me off.” 

“‘T shan’t do very well if 1 don’t know that you are in 
the house, don’t tell me such stuff as that.” 

He spoke with a sharp triumphant accent, that told to one 
who knew him how glad he was to be able to get her safe on 
shore—that he would suffer more than she would, probably, 
if she remained there all night. 

By this time he had kicked off his shoes and thrown them 
by his jacket, and the next moment the girl, almost as 
anxious about him az he was about her, heard a splash in 
among the lily-buds, and then the steady stroke of his feet 
and arms. 

He shouted after a minute, 

“‘ Say something, Serene! Which way shall I go?” For 
answer, the child broke out singing :— 


“Dearly I love the beautiful night, 
With her kiss of love and her smile of light ; 
Her sighs of odour and her breath of balm, 
And the depth of her opaline skies so calm. 


‘‘Then I love through the magical dark to glide 
On the rippling swell of the silvery tide, 
While our hearts beat time to our oar-beats soft 
And we sing to the moon as she sails aloft. 


‘9 


“Oh, sweet and low is the lay we sing, 
While our boat glides on like a fairy thing, 
O'er the crystal waters’ softest flow, 
’Twixt the stars above and the stars below. 


“For neither harbour nor port we seek, 
Nor of earthly pilot aid tespeak— 
But a hand shall guide as we drift along 
Through this flood of light and this tide of song. 


** Our way is clear, and our hearts are light 
And the track behind is like silver bright ; 
Our sails are trimmed, we are drifting free 
O’er the placid depths of the moonlit sea.” 


Her voice rose on the warm night air with a clear, full 
cadence, and an intonation that told she understood every 
word of the sweet little song that had struck her fancy the 
first and only time she had heard it. 

The lilting notes died away as his hand touched the 
rough logs, and she bent dowa and took it up, helping him 
as he climbed up. He caught her hand again with a 
wrenching grasp, as he stood beside her. 

“Now where's the pole?’ he asked, standing for an 
instant close to the diminutive figure, and looking down 
with a grave face, but dancing eyes, at the face he could but 
dimly see was upturned to meet his gaze. 

“The pole! Oh, don’t scold me! But I—I’m afraid I’ve 
lost it, trying to push the raft off,” she said, in a depre- 
cating voice, coming nearear to him as she spoke, and laying 
her hand on his arm. 

“Lost it!” he cried. “Then what do you think I’m 
going to do? Stay here all night, and see that you don’t 
jump into the water for the fun of seeing how it feels? I 
hope you paid enough for your lilies this time. You are a 
regular girl!” 

The last with a scornful air, that was so strongly tinc- 
tured with a loving protectiveness that it was not wholly 
disagreeable, though intensely boyish. 

“I’m not positively sure it’s lost,” she said, feeling severe 
qualms of conscience; and going cautiously to the end of 
the logs, she knelt down and reached as far out over the 
water as she could. 

He was instantly by her side, and bent over her, saying; 
“There, none of that. I don’t want you to fall into the 
water, Serene.”’ 

“T believe the pole is right here,” she replied. 

“T can just touch something with the end of my finger, 
and here is where I lost it. Reach down and see.” 

He obeyed her; throwing himself flat on the logs and 
extending his arm, he uttered an exclamation of joy as he 
touched the pole, and slowly pulled it in. 

He went to work in earnest now, and pushed and 
managed until the raft swayed first a little more freely, 
then at last swung off its resting-place, and he pushed it 
vigorously in the direction of the shore. 

He was too busy to talk, and Serene had remembered to 
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gather up her lilies, and stood with thei in her arms, wait- 
ing to leap on land the moment the raft touched the shore. 

The thud of the meeting came, and the next instant 
Serene was running up the bank, groping for the jacket and 
shoes she knew must be there. She found them, and 
thrust them upon him, saying, “ Put them on quick, for we 
must hurry home, or you'll catch a fever, or something, and 
I should break my heart.” 

But Lawrance, apparently, felt in a sentimental mood, for, 
despite his wet clothes, he preferred to saunter by her side, 
holding her hand, and chaffing about her misadventure, but 
in a tone that made her eyes sparkle with pleasure. 

“It hasn’t been a bad time of it, after all—has it, Serene?” 
he asked, as they reached the gate of the old-fashioned 
garden, where the damp air was bringing out heavily the 
fragrance of sweet-scented shrubs and southern wood, and 
where the breath of the rich-hearted damask roses floated 
into one’s very soul. 

He held her back with one hand, while the other was on 
the gate, ashe asked the question. “It's been a nice time,” 
the replied, fervently; “and I thank you so much for think- 
ing to come for me.” 

“* Oh, of course I thought to come after you,” he answered, 
with an air of possession. ‘“ You know you'll belong to me 
one of these days, and don’t you think I shall take care of 
you?” 

The girl was still too much of a child, being barely 
thirteen, to cast down her eyes at this. She looked up in 
his face, and said frankly, — 

“Yes, I know you will, because we love each other very 
much, youknow. Come, we must go in; they'll scold us 
now.” 

“‘Give me one kiss for coming after you,” he said, and 
she held up her lips, and he left a kiss upon them warm 
enough for a lover of more years. 

Tn the next moment they both stood in the large kitchen, 
where a couple of candles on the table shed a dim light over 
the great room. 

A middle aged woman sat by the table knitting, and 
opposite her was an old man dozing in an arm-chair. 

He woke up sharply as the children entered, and turned 
round, saying, in a peevish way,— 

“ Larry, you’re wet as a drowned rat! What deviltry have 
you been up to now?” 

“Been in swimming,” replied the Loy, looking with a 
calm superiority at the man, who muttered awhile, then sank 
back in his chair, and fell again into his childish sleep. 

The woman looked at Lawrance closely, and then said, 
“Don’t do that again. Go up to bed, and cover yourself 
warm. Serene, you scared me half to death. Where ’ve 
you been?” 

Lawrance evidently wished to linger until he knew the 
result of the gitl’s conversation with her aunt, but he was 
motioned off, and disappeared, having cast a comical glance 
of warning at Serene. 
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“It’s no use,” he said to himself, as he went upstairs, 
** It’s of no use telling her not to tell. If she is questioned, 
out it will come. She would not tell a lie to save her life, 
and I can’t say I’m sorry.” 

Downstairs, Serene had given her aunt a bunch of her 

prettiest flowers, perhaps thinking, with a child’s art, of 
her aunt’s love of flowers. Mrs. Leslie buried her face in 
the beautiful blossoms, and looked with a face that in vain 
tried to be cross at the girl before her. The yellow light of 
the candle shone full upon that girl’s face, and revealed 
whatever beauty or ugliness was there. Very little beauty 
there seemed to be. Her cheeks were stained with freckles, 
which might, perhaps, wear out as childhood left her, but 
which now sun and wind kept bright. Her forehead was 
too broad for her years, and her face, though healthy, 
narrowed down too markedly towards her chin, for such a 
conformation suggested a temperament that might be too 
nervous—that an untoward life might change to a fretful, 
worrying proclivity. Ter sun-burned brown hair was 
braided up tightly, and pulled from her forehead, where it 
should have Jain lightly; her eyes were large, with hazel 
irids, and a pupil of concentrated fire or tenderness. The 
irregular mouth, with lips not yet firmly formed for woman- 
hood, showed even teeth when she laughed. A child with 
noble impulses, with certain ways very powerfully winning— 
one who would grow up with a large, pure heart, open to 
kindliest syinpathics, or would give herself unreservedly up 
to evil; for, plainly, there was no half-way side for her. 

Mrs. Leslie, disarmed by the flowers and the child’s 
evident though wordless deprecation of her own careless- 
ness, sent her off to bed with only a mildly-spoken but 
earnest rebuke, which had far greater weight with her nicce 
than a severe talk would have had. 


(To be continued. ) 
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TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Nort while flatterers thronged around thee, 
Not while wealth at thy cominand, 

Not while no'le suitors wooed thee, 

Did I seek to gain thy hand. 

But now all thy gold hath vanished, 

And thy various suitors flown, 

Wilt thou take the one who'll ever 

Prize thee for thyself alone? 


Only say thy heart is mine, love, 

That will such a dowry be, 

Mines of gold could never equal, 

‘Were they all possessed by me. 

Let me but behold thy sinile, love, 
Hear thy voice of sweetest tone, 

Aud I would not change my state, love, 
With a monarch on his throne. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


Tue little town of St. Bignold was in a ferment when, 
early in the forenoon of the 8th of October, 1812, a report 
rang through it that a murder had been committed within 
its walls. Such a thing had not been heard of for years ; 
not, at all events, since the Comte de l’Orme’s marriage 
with the black-eyed daughter of Lopez, the money-lender— 
the event from which all the late great occurrences at St. 
Bignold were dated—and, strange enough, the victim of the 
atrocious deed was Madame de l’Orme herself. 

Every one at St. Bignold knew how ill that unequal 
marriage had turned out; indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when it was only for her wealth that the young handsome 
Comte had sold himself to the high-tempered, jealous 
heiress? Yet, at the time, all had admired his self-sacrifice ; 
for it was well known that it was made not for his own sake 
alone, but for that of his orphan sisters and brother, who 


without it had been left portionless and uneducated. For _ 


them he sacrificed his liberty, for them he bound himeelf 
for life to one whose golden attractions far exceeded those 
of her person, and whose pride, self-will, and jealousy 
rendered the first five years after their marriage one long- 
continued succession of disputes and discomforts. At the 
end of that time old Lopez died; and soon afterwards it 
was announced that the Comte de l’Orme had volunteered 
for the Russian campaign. 

No one was astonished, and all were rejoiced to learn 
that he had discovered so glorious and exemplary a means 
of escaping from the thraldom in which he had hitherto 
been held; but they were amazed, indeed, when, a week or 
two after his departure, the Comtesse broke up her estab- 
lishment at the castle, and removed to the strange old house 
at St. Bignold, bequeathed to her by her father. 

The reasons for this change it was difficult to discover, 
and no one had a right to question them. Yet, the “ Hotel 
de l’Orme,” as the neighbours had nicknamed old Lopez’s 
dwelling-place on his daugliter’s marriage, was not the place 
likely to be selected as the abode of a woman so proud of 
her rank, and so resolute in resisting the slightest approach 
to familiarity from any one she chose to consider her 
inferior. 

It is true that the Comtesse had had the original entrance 
to the house built up, and a new approach made to it 
through a cul-de-sac opening almost directly into the better 
part of the town; and probably she imagined that by this 
precaution she had acquired an aristocratic retirement for 
her mansion, which certainly boasted of some apartments of 
good size. But, to one really alive to the bienséances of life, 
the situation of the house would have caused incessant 
annoyance, for the original front abutted on one of the 
worst streets of St. Bignold, inhabited by the very poorest 
of the people, whose windows completely commanded those 
of the hotel. One often sees such streets as the Rue 
Sylvaine in ancient walled towns, where the contracted 
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space obliged the architects to make height take the place 
of breadth, where the gabled houses rise to an immense 
height, and each storey overhangs the one beneath, until 
the uppermost ones almost meet in the centre, leaving 
between scarce one narrow strip of sky, and entirely shut- 
ting out the rays of the joyful, health-giving sun. Such 
was the case in the Rue Sylvaine; and of course the Hotel 
de l’Orme was as dark and dismal as possible, in spite of 
its carved windows and the really elegant balustrades which 
ran along the narrow ledge of the third floor, where 
madame’s principal apartments were situated. The furni- 
ture and establishment of the hotel were more in keeping 
with the situation of the house than the rank of its owner. 
The ground floor was let off to a shoemaker, whose wife 
took charge of the apartment above in which Madame 
de l’Orme received the very few persons who visited her on 
business affairs—visitors of friendship there never were. 
A few stiff-backed chairs and spider-legged tables, with one 
or two tiny squares of carpet in the midet of the highly- 
waxed floors, composed the furniture of these desolate- 
looking rooms; nor was the private apartment of madame 
much more luxuriously furnished, except in one respect, 
and that, oddly enough, was in mirrors! The whole 
chamber seemed lined with them. Turn where you would 
your own face and figure met your gase, and the room 
seemed filled to suffocation with the reflected reflections of 
it. Ona stranger the effect at first was very startling. He 
seemed to find himself in a crowded room, and a moment 
or two elapsed ere he discovered that the ideal crowd was 
formed of repeated images of himeelf. There were no 
strangers admitted there during Madame de YOrme’s life. 
After her death there were enough, heaven knows! 

The emall establishment of this dreary place consisted, 
besides Madeline, the shoemaker's wife, of a coachman and 
footman, who only entered the house at stated hours to 
receive orders for the day, and Madame de l'Orme’s maid, 
Julie, a young girl of twenty, the only member of the 
household of the chateau who had accompanied her mistress 
to St. Bignold. 

To Julie alone were entrusted the mysteries of the 
sanctum on the third floor. No one else was permitted to 
cross the threshold of its iron-bound door, no one else was 
admitted to the slightest degree of confidence from her 
haughty mistress. The reason of this confidence in so 
young a girl it had hitherto been impossible to fathom, 
though many speculated on the strangeness of one in all 
respects eo great a contrast to her mistress, being exempt 
from the harsh treatment every one else had to bear from 
Madame de l’'Orme. But then, as some one wisely re- 
marked, “Who knew what treatment she really did re- 
ceive? Old Madeline reported that Julie said madame was 
very good to her; but that might or might not be—who 
could tell? It was certain that Julie always looked melan- 
choly, and that betokened no very happy home. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue hairdresser, or barber, in France, as in Italy, is 
generally something of a character, au fait of all the gossip 
of the hour, knowing everybody, and seldom inclined to 
underrate his knowledge or skill. He takes the tone and 
colour of his epoch to such an extent that, could we re- 
suscitate the professor of these kindred arts in the past, we 
might reconstruct the history of each period from the airs 
or the souvenirs of its “ capillary artists.” 

Leonard, the hairdresser of Marie Antoinette, wrote the 
memoirs of his unfortunate Queen; Plaisir, the barber of 
Charles X., was the favourite gossip and anecdote-monger 
of the court. Mariton, who had the honour of combing and 
shaving the “ Citizen King,” was staid, practical, and com- 
mercially minded, like his royal patron. Oddly enough, the 
Emprese’s hairdresser is named Le Roy, while the Emperor's 
rejoices in the name of Majesté. The Master of France has 
no barber, he keeps to his old habit and shaves himself. 

The two great reigning hairdressers of the day are Felix 
and Petrus. The former has been the Empress’s hair- 
dresser since her elevation to the throne until a few months 
ago, when he lost his post through having weakly yielded to 
the seduttion of an enormous bribe, allowing a lady of the 
court to have a duplicate of the headdress made for the 
Empress, which duplicate the lady in question vowed, by all 
the saints in the calendar, not to let any human eye behold 
in Paris, promising to take it off with her to the south of 
France that very day, instead of which she wickedly post- 
poned her journey, and made her appearance at the Tuileries, 
wearing the fac simile of the Empress’s headgear. 

Though Felix, by thus violating his engagement never 
to let any one have a copy of anything he should invent 
for her Majesty until the latter had worn it, lost his place 
and the handsome emoluments attached to it, he is still the 
first artist of Paris in his own line. But he is an absolute 
despot, and suffers no customer to have any voice as to 
what be shall do with her hair. Being in attendance on the 
Duchess of ——, he entered her dressing-room as usual, 
with the air of an autocrat. 

“ What dress do you wear to-night, madame?” inquired 
Felix, leisurely drawing off his white kid gloves, as he 
approached the dressing-table, on which was laid out a 
magnificent set of coral ornaments. 

“ A white moire antique,” replied the duchess. 

“White moire,” said the artist, with a dissatisfied shrug; 
“the moire is very commonplace. All the butchers’ wives 
wear white moire.” 

“My dress is really very beautiful,” returned the 
duchess, humbly, ‘‘and certainly you won’t see many 
butchers’ wives with such lace as that,” she continued, 
with a wave of her hand towards the opening door, through 
which her maid was entering with the dress extended, its 
lustrous tissue almost hidden under the splendid overskirt 
of point de Venise. 


‘With the lace it may pass muster,” deigned to say the 
artist, with a second shrug; “but as for the coral, it will 
not be becoming to your style of face.” 

“ But, Monsieur Felix, I am so fond of it! I thought of 
asking you to dress my hair with double braids and these 
beautiful coral beads twisted in the braid.” 

“But, madame, your fancies are nothing to me. I can 
only dress your hair according to my own inspirations, not 
according to yours. It is I, and not you, who am your 
hairdresser. Coral is heavy, Anglican—fit only for Creoles. 
A wreath of pomegranate blossoms would become you 
admirably.” 

“ Nevertheless, Monsieur Felix,” murmured the lady—— 

“If you have not confidence in me, madame, call in 
another artist! I am responsible for the good looks of my 
clients,” returned the artist, haughtily, drawing on his 
gloves, and moving towards the door. 

The moment was critical. In another minute the 
capillary autocrat would have re-entered his elegant coupé 
and have been on his way to the dressing-room of some 
more pliant “ client.” 

“Justine!” said the duchess, addressing her maid, 
“take away these ornaments, and bring the box of pome- 
granate flowers.” 

“ And a few diamonds,” added the autocrat, replacing his 
gloves in his pocket, and taking up a comb. 

The only hairdresser who pretends to dispute the 
supremacy of Felix is Petrus, the hairdresser of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, who passes his existence in a state of 
vibration between Paris and Baden. Petrus is, in reality, 
as autocratic as Felix, but he is the most adroit and delicate 
of flatterers, never assumes an air of command, but contents 
himself with leading instead of driving. 

If Petrus is about to ornament the head of a brunette, he 
takes occasion to remark that all the great historic women 
were dark, and expatiates on Miriam, Judith, Semiramis, 
Lucretia, Rachel, Malibran, and so on, dwelling on their 
majestic brows crowned with a diadem of jet. If Petrus 
happens to be operating on a blonde, he admiringly re- 
marks, “‘ When God created a companicn for Adam, he gave . 
her your hair and lustrous ticeses; and if any proof were 
needed of the superiority of your shade of hair, it would be 
found in the fact that among our old German ancestors the 
brunettes powdered gold dust among their dark locks.” 

If he be called to give the aid of his art to ladies among 
whose black or golden hair the silver lines are beginning to 
show themselves, he reminds them that white hair was the 
rage in the time of Louis XV., and prophecies a speedy 
revival of the same preference. ‘In a short time all the 
ladies will wear powder, and you will see how charmingly 
becoming this fashion will be for your smooth and graceful 
forehead.” The inexhaustible ftattery of the Grand Ducal 
hairdresser has an agreeable and acceptable comment for all 
his customers. 
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Tug Grose THeatre.—The novelty at this agreeable 
little theatre is a burlesque from the pen of Mr. H. J. 
Byron, entitled “The Corsican Bothers; or, the Trouble- 
some Twins.” The practised ability of Mr. Byron never 
fails to produce burlesques that, on some point or other, 
deserve praise; but in this instance the subject he chose 
was not very rich in burlesque incidents. The chief merit 
of the burlesque—and the great secret of its unquestionable 
success—is the admirable manner in which it has been put 
upon the stage. Nothing could be better than the scenery, 
the costumes, and the dances. Mr. J. Clarke (who sup- 
ports the réle of the twins) was amusing wherever he had 
the chance, and made the very most of a part not well calcu- 
lated to bring his special gifts into play. Miss Maggie 
Brennan, who is always an excellent “ swell,” appeared to 
great advantage in the character of M. de Chateau Reynaude; 
and Miss Clara Thorne dances, singe, and plays better than 
any young lady of her age now upon the stage. Mr. W. J. 
Hurlstone as Griffo, and Mr. E. Marshall, representing the 
mother of the twins, were much applauted. ‘The dance at 
the Mabille is a most attractive scene—exceedinyly pretty, 
without being extravagant or vulgar; and the final tableau 
was one of Mr. Julian Hicks’s marvels of ingenuity and 
grace. The evening’s entertainment opens with the capital 
comedy—and capitally acted—of “ Naval Engagements,” 
and concludes with “A Breach of Promise.” A better 
evening’s amusement could not easily be found. 


Gaiety THEATRE.—Mr. W. 8. Gilbert was the first at 
this theatre to elevate modern burlesque extravaganza from 
the vulgarity into which of late years it had fallen, and to 
imbue it with all the attributes of a comic medley opera, 
Instead of music-hall songs, good operatic airs from the 
most popular composers of the day; for nigger “ break- 
downs,” character dances were substituted, and with an 
effect surpassing conjecture. Mr. Alfred Thompson fol- 
lows in Mr. Gilbert’s footsteps, and is the author of 
“Columbus; or, the Original Pitch in A-merry-key,” 
which was produced here on Monday night with signal 
success. ‘The costumes are on a scale of magnificence 
which defies description, and the scenery is gorgeous and 
elegant in the extreme. The music, well played and sung, 
is selected from the works of Gounod, Beliini, Balfe, Verdi, 
Herve, E. Jonas, and, of course, Offenbach. ‘The extrava- 
ganza was warmly received by a full house, and will no 
doubt form a prominent feature of attraction in the pro- 
gramme for a lengthened period. 


Surrey THeatre.—A new melodrama, entitled “ Fire- 
fly,” was produced at this house as the Whitsun attraction, 
to an audience which literally filled every nook in the 


edifice. “ Firefly,” announced on the bills as a “ romantic 
and spectacular drama,” amply justifies the nomenclature 
accorded to it; and the principal scenes, being designed to 
embody representations of French military life in Algiers, 
and to depict adventures attendant upon Arab camp life, 
afford full scope for the production of those sensationally- 
illustrated effects which so powerfully arouse the interest 
of the audience in the dramatis persone and their sur- 
roundings. There appears every reason to anticipate 
that “Firefly” will draw large houses for some time 
to come. 


ProMENADE Concerts aT THE HoLBorN AMPHI- 
THEATRE.—The scheme of promenade concerts at this 
theatre was inaugurated on Saturday night, when the pro- 
mises of the prospectus were fulfilled in every respect. A 
capital orchestra, stated to consist of about sixty performers, 
and comprising, among others, many of the members of the 
late band of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, is led by that skilful 
and experienced violinist, Mr, J. T. Willy. ‘he St. Cecilia 
Choral Society contribute a compact body of choristers, 
with whose aid it is proposed occasionally to give 


oratorios. 
e 


Roya Potytecunic.—Those who wish to receive the 
full value for their shilling can nowhere go fully attain this 
desirable object as at the Polytechnic, in Regent Street. 
Whether we regard it as a place of amusement or instruc- 
tion, a hall devoted to science, a mechanical school, a 
concert room or theatre—for it is all these and much more— 
we must be astonished at the immense number and variety 
of things so happily brought together, at a nominal charge, 
for the public entertainment. Here the lover of serious 
studies will be gratified by most interesting lectures on 
scientific subjects, illustrated by experiments; while those 
given to musical, scenic, and spectral representations will 
find ample matter to occupy their attention. “ Aladdin and 
his Wonderful Lamp,” is a new adaptation of a very old 
story, with a series of beautiful dissolving views, some very 
curious spectral appearances, with Oriental scenery, dresses, 
and decorations. “ ‘The Mysterious Hand” is a most in- 
genious piece of mechanism, which writes, apparently of 
its own accord, and answers all questions asked. The 
Automaton, as large as life—which swings from the trapeze, 
turns over and goes through the evolutions always so 
dangerous, and sometimes fatal to human life—gives us 
all the pieasure of beholding these exercises, without the 
painful anxiety for another’s safety. There is the diving- 
bell, and the glass-blowing, ivory turning, a variety of 
models, and minature steam-engines. Last, not least, there 
is a refreshment-room, where tired legs may repose between 
the lectures, and hungry stomachs be supplied with fresh 
vigour. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Bovievarps pes Iraurens, June 22nd, 1869. 


Currt Amix,— 

Never before were the toilettes 90 charming and clegant at 
the races as at the present time. 

A great many of the ladics present wore close bonnets, while 
others wore the round form. One of the former, called by 
some whim or another the ‘‘Universal Suffrage,” is very 
coquettish and charming, but the Marie Antoinette, which is 
round, is very noble and quite enchanting. 

I will describe some of the two sorts, and leave my readers 
to choose for themselves. 

Chapeau ‘Belle de jour."—Fanchon of manve bouillonné 
tulle, with aigrette of mauve gros grain ribbon, and white 
Spanish roses, descending in trains on the hair. 

Toquet ‘‘Conquerant” of black straw, encircled with black 
velvet.—Donna Maria veil of gauze edged with lace rolled 
round the bonnet, and fastencd underneath. Tuft of gold 
buds up the side. 

Toquet ‘‘Patrie,” in Belgian straw, bound with black 
velvet.—This form is very high. The edge of the toquet is 
relieved on one side, and is fastened on the edge with a large 
bow of black velvet. An aigrette of green feathers rises from 
the sides, and below the aigrette is spread a bouquet of daisies. 

The summer now being here, a change has of course taken 
place in toilettes, and one sces two things come back which 
have been discarded for some timo—the large volants and 
English embroideries. 

It will probably happen that we shall all sce this latter in 
great favour this summer, and that the ‘‘ brodcuses” will have 
plenty to do to suit the tastes of the ladies of fashion. The 
English embroidery, in very fine condition, will certainly dis- 
place guipure ; but it can only be used for short toilette, not 


being grand enough for a train. It will be principally used 
for edging flounces, forming tabliers in front of the dress, 
tanics, and robes russes. 

The robe russe, of which I have just spoken, is quite a 
novelty, having made its appearance at Chantilly, from one of 
the best Paris houses, It is a sort of oriental vestment, full, 
light, and supple, having grace and style at the same time. 

How this is cut, I cannot say, but the following is what it 
looks like: A redingote fastened straight in front with or 
withont reverses to the bodice, formed behind with many 
plaits in drapery, with the aid of gathered flounces which re- 
lieve it on cach sido of the waist. These plaits are probably 
sustained underneath, but it is not apparent. The bodice is 
flat and fits well to the figure. A large flat and very square 
plait descends to the bottom of the redingote, and only parts 
at the waist. 

The Oriental Sleeve is either made double or single. If 
double, it is straight, and to match the jupon, and ornaments 
to match the costume. If single, it is a large falling pagoda 
sleeve, allowing white under-sleeves to be seen. 

This style is greatly in demand by ‘‘les elegantes.” 

Round skirt, in white and gold striped ptkin, with high 
bouillonné at the bottom, encased in a double hemmed volant 
skirt, with bodice in silver grey foulard. This skirt is relieved 
on each side by a large bow in foulard to match. It forms a 
puff behind. The Casaque bodice forms two pointed pans 
behind. 

On this Casaque is sect a pelcrine with lappele, the ends 
of which are attached in puffs by a bow with waving ends, 
It is entirely encircled by a plait of foulard to match, sur- 
mounted by a smal! roll of pearl grey gros grain. Flat sleeves 
with cuffs, edged by a plait. Fanchon bonnet of black lace, 
ornamented with a diadem of ycllow roses behind. Barbes of 
lace with yellow ribbon. Round skirt in French blue taffeta, 
trimmed at the bottom by six rolls of blue satin. Décolleté 
bodice in blue satin, Tunic of black Chambery gauze on the 
robe, cut in front en tablier, and relieved on the sides by two 
bows of black satin, forming very full puff behind. This 
tunic is encircled by a plait to match, and three small rolls of 
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black satin. The gauze bodice is also décolleté, and is en- 
circled by a ruche of gauze. Chemisette of fine guipure. 

Costume of straw-coloured foulard.—Jupon of foulard, 
trimmed with three plaits, mounted with a double bias of 
light green taffeta, in the middle of which is a row of small 
green buttons. Tunic of foulard to match, crossing on the 
side. It forms in front a large denticulation encompassed by 
an embroidered plait of taffeta, and surmounted by a row of 
buttons between two rows of taffetas, which ornament rises on 
one side only to the waist. A patte relieving the tunic on the 
other side. Casaque of straw foulard. Pattes relieve the 
casaque on the sides. Tt has lappels, and is entirely trimmed 
with a double roll of green satin, with small buttons in the 
middle. 

Fanchon bonnet of black lace ornamented with a diadem of 
wild hedge roses. 

Round robe of Algerine gauze, mauve.—This robe has three 
high volants, edged with mauve taffeta. A bouillonné sur- 
mounts the volants; above the bouillonné is a small plait of 
gauze separated by roll of mauve taffeta. Casaque of black 
gros grain without sleeves, with a pelerine on the bodice, 
which is edged by two rolls of satin and black lace, small rolls 
of black satin in the middle of the back. Black lace and roll 
of satin around the basque. Sash, with a single pan in gros 


grain. 
One of the Chantilly race toilettes was a skirt of white 

foulard, with very high plait to match, and a small plait of 

marron doré. Corsage and tunic marron doré. The tunic was 

not cut behind. The lappels of the bodice faced with white. 
This toilette made a great sensation. 
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PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Derby Rotonde of black lace, fas- 
tened in front by a sash of satin, forming puff behind on the 
dress. Robe of maize foulard with volants. Diadem bonnet 
in straw, trimmed with lace, rose buds and bow of taffeta. 
Maize sunshade and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Robe of black grenadine, composed of a skirt with 
three large volants, and a bouillonné tunic, bodice with 
bretelles lost under the waist in front and behind, bias trim- 
ming and sash of satin with Scotch stripes. Metternich 
chapeau to match the robe. 


Fig. 8.—Peignoir of muslin (brodée) with square low-necked 
bodice in front, Sash and bows of cerise satin. 


PLATE I1.—Fig. 1.—Young lady's costume in satin 
striped mohair. First skirt short with large stripes. Second 
skirt relieved behind by two large pattes of satin. Small 
fitting garment décolleté {with denticulations, Small round 


bonnet of straw and satin coquilles. 


Fig. 2.—Walking costume composed of a first skirt of green 
taffeta, trimmed in the bottom by three plaits, white and 
green alternately. Large green bow on each side, Second 
skirt of white alpaca relieved behind by large green coques, 
forming puffs ; bodice with bretelles terminating in front and 


behind with sorte of basque, Round wattcau hat with eye- 
lets of green taffeta and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Long dress in plain holland embroidered with red 
woollen braid, high volant in the bottom, surmounted by 
small ruches ; small paletot to match, with pelerine like the 
robe. Bonnet of plain straw with cock’s feathers. 


PLATE IIl.—Fig. 1.—Robe with long train in mauve 
poult de soie. Lace shawl of Regent forme and diadem 
chapeau, with coquilles of lace and foliage. 


Fig. 2.—Costume of black barege. First skirt with large 
volant, ornamented with blue bias in the bottom, and sur- 
mounted by a small bouillonné. Second skirt relieved behind 
and small tight-fitting vestment on the sides. The whole 
trimmed with blue volants and biases. Chapeau Royal in 
black lace surmounted by a puff of blue taffeta, with cluster 
of flowers on the front. 


Fig. 3.—Grey taffeta costume. Short skirt, trimmed all 
round with volants. Tunic to match open in front and 
trimmed with a large ruche, Bodice trimmed with ruches 
and forming basque in front, Large sash with puff behind. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Robe of grey linds with volant in 
the bottom and bodice square décolleté. Vestment of lace, 
fichu pelerine tied behind, cut in point of black. Round 
bonnet in straw, trimmed with black satin and wild flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Indoor toilette. Bodice and jupon piqué white, 
trimmed with embroidered muslin. Upper skirt of white 
piqué witk large blue spots. Blue taffeta sash. 

Fig. 3.—Robe of embroidered cashmere Jardiniere. Apron 
in front and double volants in the bottom. Small casaque, 
with reverses in stuff to match Princesse bonnet in straw, 
with fringed ribbon behind, and small cordon of foliage, and 
poppy-coloured band in front. 

PLATE V.—No. 1.—Bonnet of muslin, fall of the same 
edged with lace, large full-blown red rose in centre. 

No. 2.—Hat, the ‘“‘Gipsy,” of rice straw, trimmed with 
wheat-ears, poppies, and bow of velvet. 

No. 3.—Head-dress of puffed velvet, with bow of velvet at 
back, and long ends, the front ornamented with buds of moss 
rosé and aigrette. 

No. 4.—Linen ouff plain, the edges simply double stitched, 
rather deep. 

No. 5.—Chemisette of fine muslin, with centre and side 
pleats, and studs round the neck, and for the ends a piping 
of narrow velvet, 

No. 6,.~—Linen ouff with three studs, stitched on both edges, 
and rather deep in measure, 

No. 7.—Bonnet of lace insertion, with wide fall of lace and 
lace bow. The first ornaments are a blush rose, green leaves, 
amongst which is placed a bird of bright plumage. 

No. 8.—Hat, the “ Rustic,” of coarse wheat straw, trimmed 
with wild rose-buds and stems, having a full blown wild rose 
for the centre, 
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No. 9.—Bonnet and demi-hood of poult de soie, with fall 
lined with lace ; bow of velvet, the front ornamented with 
panseys and fern leaves, 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give with this number a useful Model for a Lady’s 
Morning Bonnet. The foundation is to be in muslin, fully 
trimmed with lace, red taffetas, and ribbons. The top to be 
ornamented with nceuds of ribbon, and the sides with brides, 
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Lapies AND VeLocipepEs.—Not reading the fashion 
books, I don’t know whether a velocipede habit for ladies is 
a desideratum or no; but in a budget of velocipede notes 
from America I find a description of a costume for feminine 
velocipedestrians that at least merits attention from its trans- 
Atlantic simplicity and adaptability. An ordinary dress 
skirt is to be made to button up its entire length in front 
and about half-way up the back. When the wearer wishes 
to mount her machine, she simply loosens two or three of 
the lower buttons at the back and front, and rebuttons the 
front and back edges of each side together, so as to forma 
copious trouser falling over each foot, thereby removing 
the impediment that a flowing skirt would be to the free 
motion of the wheel and its motors, Whether any, and if 
any, what, adjustments of the sub-kirtle garments are re- 
quisite our ceponent sayeth not. 


Tae Wir anp Humovr or Tue Sovru-Sza JshANDERS.— 
A few years ago a venerable and esteemed brother-missionary 
came to England ; and, upon his return to the islands, the 
chiefs and others went on board to welcome him. After the 
usual] salutations, one of them said to the missionary : ‘‘ You 
were bald when you left ; and now you have a beautiful head 
of hair. What amazing people the English are! How did 
they make your hair grow again?” ‘You simple people,” 
replied the missionary, ‘*how does everything grow? Is it 
not by sowing seed?” They immediately shouted : ‘Oh, 
these English people! they sow seed upon a bald man’s head 
to make the hair grow!” One shrewd fellow inquired 
whether he had brought any of the seed with him! The good 
missionary herenpon produced a bottle of Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil; and, in order to convince them of the method he had 
pursued to obtain such a luxuriant head of hair, explained to 
them the properties of that beantifvl preparation, by which 
alone he had recovered his hair. Some, however, were scep- 
tical, and shouted to others: ‘‘He has come from England 
with his head thatched ! he has come from England with his 
head thatched !” A great number, however, who were them- 
selves bald, waited upon him privately, and induced him to 
send for a considerable quantity of the Macassar Oil for their 
use ; and it is a surprising fact, that there is now a very good 
demsad, in many of the South-Sea Islands, both for Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil and Rowlands’ Kalydor. —Extract from Williams's 
Mission to Prego South Seas. 
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LAWRANCE MARKHAM. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Cuaprter II. 


Seven years of farm-work have not spoiled the inborn 
elegance of Lawrance Markham’s appearance. Though he 
never moves in courtly society, he possesses the facility of 
being popular in it, and he is not unconscious of the fact him- 
self, and he has long chafed at the restraint which kept him 
upon the sterile New England farm, where every dollar was 
wrung from a reluctant soil. He has not a college educa- 
tion, but he feels not the need of it. He is not a studious 
youth, but he knows better than many long in worldly 
society the strange art whereby he can almost invariably 
take people on “ their right side.” 

He is not insinuating, but he has an easy and almost 
reckless grace, a handsome figure, and fascinating face, that 
tell with men as well as women. The young fellow thinks 
that, kinglike, he has but to ask and the favour is his. 
And, indeed, life thus far has fustered that idea. 

Only in Serene Vance does he find one who does not 
instantly yield to his personal attractions. Her indifference 
piques and wounds him, and he seeks in fierce flirtations 
balm for his anguished self-conceit. 

They do not, apparently, have any especial effect upon 
her, for she laughs and chats with him with an indifferent 
ease that exasperates him. 

One evening—the evening of Serene’s twentieth birthday 
—she stood in the flower-garden, hidden by the thick-leaved 
lilac bushes, leaning thoughtfully over a palely-blossoming 
rose tree. 

The moonlight, flecked by a thousand intervening leaves 
played over the girl’s face, bringing out in it a sadness and 
unsatisfiedness that she never allowed the daylight to dis- 
close. 

Nothing in childhood had ever promised beauty, and she 
stood there now, with no pretentions to loveliness, unless 
the clear, full eyes, and smooth white forehead could thus 
pretend. 

Those eyes held well concealed a depth of feeling—a 
noble steadfastness and unselfishness which could be found 
in few eyes of a more beautiful face. 

A sound of approaching footstep: came from the road, 
which ran along the other side of the lilacs. With une 
conscious movement Serene raised her head to hear whose 
they were, though she knew well whu was one of those who 
came—the firm step, though it lingered now, could not be 
mistaken by her ears. 

The two paused, and leaned against the fence outside the 
shrubbery, then the voice of one spoke, and a strong 
shudder passed through Serene’s frame as those low 
melodious tones fell upon her ear. 


* After all,” said the woman, “what better life is there 


than this in the country? feeling a profound freedom 
| —being so independent——” 


- 
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light green taffeta, in the middle of which is a row of small 
green buttons. Tunic of foulard to match, crossing on the 
side. It forms in front a large denticulation encompassed by 
an embroidered plait of taffeta, and surmounted by a row of 
buttons between two rows of taffetas, which ornament rises on 
one side only to the waist. A patte relieving the tunic on the 
other side. Casaque of straw foulard. Pattes relieve the 
easaque on the sides. Tt has lappels, and is entirely trimmed 
with a double roll of green satin, with small buttons in the 
middle, 

Fanchon bonnet of black lace ornamented with a diadem of 
wild hedge roses. 

Round robe of Algerine gauze, mauve. —This robe has three 
high volants, edged with mauve taffeta. A bouillonné sur- 
mounts the volants; above the bouillonné is a small plait of 
gauze separated by roll of mauve taffeta. Casaque of black 
gros grain without sleeves, with a pelerine on the bodice, 
which is edged by two rolls of satin and black lace, small rolls 
of black satin in the middle of the back. Black lace and roll 
of satin around the basque. Sash, with a single pan in gros 


grain. 
One of the Chantilly race toilettes was a skirt of wii! 

foulard, with very high plait to match, and a small pla: 

marron doré. Corsage and tunic marron doré. The tunis: 

not cut behind. The lappels of the bodice faced with 
This toilette made a great sensation. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVIN 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Derby Rotonde : 
tened in front by a sash of satin, formin: - 
dress. Robe of maize foulard with vi: 
in straw, trimmed with lace, rose 1) 
Maize sunshade and lace. 


Fig. 2.—Robe of black grenai: - 


three large volants, and a bi” ; as ee os 


bretelles lost under the waist :» eee 
ming and sash of satin w.. s Bis, 
chapeau to match the rebe. 


Fig. 8.—Peignoir of ;. | , ap ae uve Ee 


Sash 


black satin. The gauze bodice is also décolleté, and is en- 
circled by a ruche of gauze. Chemisette of fine guipure. 
Costume of straw-coloured foulard.—Jupon of foulard, 
trimmed with three plaits, mounted with a double bias of 
bodice in front, 


behind with sorte of basque. Roun’ 
lets of green taffeta and lace, 

Fig. 3.—Long dress ia plain |: 
woollen braid, high volant i:. 
small ruches ; small paletot - 
robe. Bonnet of plain stra: 


PLATE IIl.—Fig. | 
poult de soie. Lac: 
chapeau, with coquil: 


Fig. 2.—Costum: 
volant, ornamen': 
mounted by a © 
and small ti: 
trimmed w 
black lace 
of flower- 
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yw you are true to me. It’s a THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 
a eee me?” , (Continued from our last.) 
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110 PLoRAL Fez.—The most coquettish novelty of the 
‘acon is the floral fez or pouf hat, stu-ided so closely with 
‘lowers that the frame is concealed. One is made entirely 
of blue forget-me-nots, an aigrette is in the front, a white 
blond searf falls behind, and is brought over the face for a 
veil. Another is of Parma violets with trailing foliage. 
Others are of dwarf wheat, with a cluster of field flowers in 
front and a black lace rosette on top. A vine of blue con- 
volvulus, radiated with pink stripes, trims others. The 
most unique of all is the beetle-wing fez, covered with fine 
feathery yrasses and moss, amidst which are chameleon- 
winged beetles, A tiny humming.-bird is perched on the 
top, and the strings are of ribbon representing striped 
grass. 
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had died of fever when she was a mere infant, and the 
Comte de l’'Orme—he was the Comte Auguste then—had 
taken pity on the pretty homeless child, and had persuaded 
his mother to have her brought to the chateau, and educated 
under her own eye. Thus the little girl was in many things 
almost a lady, and hence perhaps arose her reserve to those 
of her own rank, and the few friendships she made among 
them. On the comte’s marriage, Julie was transferred to 
the new comtesse’s care, and had been retained in a con- 
fidential capacity near her person ever since. Indeed, it 
was often said that if Madame de l’Orme cared for any one 
or trusted any one, it was Julie. 

Scandal-mongers hinted that the watchful care she 
bestowed on the orphan might arise less from affection than 
jealousy ; that she was clever enough to sea that the beat 
chance of discouraging Monsieur de l'Orme’s evident 
partiality for the young girl was to keep her constantly 
under her own eye. But this was only scandal. It is true 
that in his lady's presence it was impossible for him to 
say even one kind word to the child whose life he had saved, 
and whom he had hitherto treated with brotherly kindness, 
lut that was all. Yet every one remarked that when 
Monsieur de l’'Orme and his valet left the castle little Julie 

“sed very sad, and when some time afterwards it was 
certain that they had joined the fatal Russian expedition 
she looked sadder still. ‘Then the news from the seat of 
war, how eagerly she listened to it! How pale her cheek 
grew when a report reached St. Bignold that the division in 
which Monsicur de l’Orme served had been exposed to 
great danger at the passage of the Niemen! How her 
pretty eyes filled with tears when, in spite of the official 
bulletins of success and victory, faint rumours reached 
France of the miseries the great army had endured from 
fatigue, famine, and sickness! And howthe colour glowed 
in her softly-rounded cheek when the so-called “ glorious 
victory” of Borodino filled the public ear with delight ! 
What was it to Julie that thousands had fallen on either 
side? Those in whom St- Bignold was interested were 
safe. Those? Nay, it was easy to see that Julie thought 
only of one. He was safe! But who was that he? The 
Comte de l’Orme? 

The good news caused excitement even in Madame de 
l'Orme's cold bosom; and when the dignitaries of St. 
Bignold requested her to preside at a grand ball to be given 
in honour of the great event, she graciously acceded to 
their wishes, and for once, forsaking her usual habits of 
gseciusion, appeared at the ball in a splendid dress, and 
wearing her most magnificent jewels. More than this, she 
give Julie permission to attend the civic ball which was to 
take place the suceeding evening at the Hotel de Ville, in 
celebration of the same great victory. Julie was charmed 
at the thought of going. “She had never been at a public 
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“ Pardon me for interrupting you!" exclaimed Lawrance, 
in an impatient tone; “but you know that you yourself 
would not live this life I live—a mere clod—while before 
me lies the world, still untried. My acquaintance with you 
has opened anew all that has always slumbered in my heart. 
I have resolved: I shall leave here to-morrow.” 

The clear, subdued ring of his voice told his resolution. 

Serene, hearing that resolution, so near fulfilment, paled 
with a sudden and strong emotion, her very lips sharing in 
that whiteness. The seductive voice went on,— 

“ You will succeed, Mr. Markham! I prophesy success 
for you—a golden future. We shall yet see you one of the 
first merchants in our city; for I fancy you will go to 
Boston.” 

© Yes, I will not fail,” Lawrance said, in a stern voice ; 
and then the next moment: “ But I will not keep you out 
longer, listening to my egotistic talk "—the last in a low, 
deprecating tone. 

As they moved on, Serene heard the lady say, “It is not 
egotism for our friends to talk of themselves.” 

Serene lingered in the garden, she could not decide to go 
in; she knew her face wore a look she would not for the 
world should be seen. In that moment there flashed 
through her mind all the happiness and mutual confidence 
of their childhood, for ever gone. The boy lover who had 
mastered her heart now cared nothing for her. 

She walked slowly back and forth into the narrow little 
walk of the garden. 

Yes, I am glad he is going,” she said over and over 
to herself. “Some horrible chance would some time reveal 
what I feeltohim. Yes, I am glad.” 

The hands pressed tightly together, the compressed lips 
and pallid face, showed how severe was the struggle in her 
soul. 

Hasty steps came near; the bushes were suddenly put 
aside, and Lawrance came towards her with a strangely 
glowing face, with eyes brilliant with some inspiring 
emotion. 

“I could not find you in the house, Serene,” he said, 
and his voice, even in those common words, sounded full 
of some feeling that did not always attend his words. 

With a superhuman effort of control, Serene turned 
towards him a calmly smiling face, even while her heart 
whispered that he was about to confide to her his love for 
another. 

Ife came close to her, took her hands ina strong clasp, 
his glance blazing down upon her in a way that brought a 
bloom to her cheek in spite of herself. 

“Serene,” he said, at last, ‘I am going away to-morrow; 
going to seek my fortune, as the saying is,’—the last with a 
short satirical laugh. 

“T have declared that the fair dame will never smile 
upon me here. I must have money—money brings every- 
thing.” 

“If honestly got,” said Serene, in quiet voice, having 


outwardly recovered her composure, and holding it with a 
strong hand. 

“You do not think I should get it in any other way?” 
he said, hastily. 

“No,” with averted eyes. “ But I know you a little. 
You will rush into speculation; you may fail, or you may 
succeed.” 

“Do you know me? ” he asked, with sudden tenderness, 
dropping all questions of his business intentions. “ I have 
thought,” he went on, in a low voice, that held such sugges- 
tions of a passionate love, that Serene was fain to buckle on 
still stronger the armour of self-control—‘“ I have thought, 
sometimes, that you were not utterly indifferent to me; 
that you remembered the childish troth between us, but of 
late you have cared nothing for it. You have outgrown 
that love, have you not?” 

The thrilling music of his voice, the asking of his glance, 
were almost irresistible to the girl, whom he held close to 
him with imperious grasp.‘ Why recall those old days ? - 
Serene managed to ask at last, and her tone sounded foreign 
and far away. 

“Why?” he asked, fiercely, dropping her hands, and 
walking up and down in the path, his handsome face paled 
to a hue almost as snowy as was Serene’s countenance. 
“Why? only because I love you—love you—have loved 
you since the first day your aunt took the poor boy home 
to her bounty. I have believed you would be steadfast in 
that affection, for I fondly thought your heart knew once 
and for ever its choice.” 

He paused opposite her, his handsome and haughty face 
wearing a Jook that Serene had never seen there before. 

‘The tremulous and irrepressible happiness of her heart 
overflowed her eyes. No love could misinterpret that face. 

With impetuous movement he extended his arms, and 
took her safe and close within them. 

“ You have been misunderstanding me, at last,” said Law- 
rence, bending over the head that lay so still upon his 
shoulder. 

“ And you have misunderstood me,” she said, lifting her 
head, her eyes glowing with a deep brilliance. 

“ What fools we have been!” he cried, in a happy voice, 
visions of unspeakable happiness taking form and substance 
as he laughed at his past folly. ‘“ We know ezch other 
now?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am sure,” was her reply, softly, as one whispers 
from the fulness of her heart. 

“And you love me?” he persisted. 

“Yes, dearly.” 

As they walked up to the house an hour later, Lawrance 
stoped before a rose-tree, and pulled a branch that held 
upon it two crimson roses with petals softly folded, waiting 
for the morrow’s sun to kiss them into blooming. 

“It is my fancy to have a token of this time,” he said, 


separating the stem, and giving one rose to his companion. © 
I am superstitious, I believe, but so long as you keep the ay 
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flowers, Serene, I shall know you are true to me. It's a 
lover’s whim, is it not? You'll indulge me?” 

“T shall never lose it,” she said, and a momentary gloom 
came to her face as she spoke ; a shadow overspread her, she 
knew not why. They had no other parting than that, for 
Lawrance was walking towards the little railroad station 
while yet the sky was scarcely crimsoned with the early 
summer sun, and Serene was sleeping in that soft slumber 
that is blessed by happiest dreams. 

No cloud of any future darkened upon her. Her lover— 
noble, chivalrous—was gone to fight the world, carrying her 


true love in his heart. 
(To be continued.) 


met 2 FO CLAS 


THE SWEET GUITAR. 
Wien the evening star is peeping, 
And the bird has eought ita nest, 
When the glowworm’s lamp is shining 
Like a jewel on thy breast : 

Then, oh lady, wilt thou wander 
From the busy throng afar, 

To a song of true love listen, 

As I touch the sweet guitar ? 


I will tell of one who rambled 

On an evening calm like this, 

And the vows of love heard plighted, 
While her bosom throbbed with bliss. 

I will tell thee how the morrow 

Saw her young knight haste afar, 
Where the martial drum was sounding, 
And where clashed the steels of war. 


I will tell thee how a sweet dove 

Brought sad news bencath its wing 

To the lattice of that fair one, 

And a shade o’er life did fling. 

I will tell thee how that maiden 

In her sadness roamed afar ; 

But if tears thy bright eyes dim, love, 

I will touch the sweet guitar. 4 

THE FLorat Fez.—The most coquettish novelty of the 

season is the floral fez or pouf hat, studded so closely with 
flowers that the frame is concealed. One is made entirely 
of blue forget-me-nots, an aigrette is in the front, a white 
blond scarf falls behind, and is brought over the face for a 
vei]. Another is of Parma violcts with trailing foliage. 
Others are of dwarf wheat, with a cluster of field flowers in 
front and a black lace rosette on top. A vine of blue con- 
volvulus, radiated with pink stripes, trims others. The 
most unique of all is the beetle-wing fez, covered with fine 
feathery grasses and moss, amidst which are chameleon- 
winged beetles. A tiny humming.-bird is perched on the 
top, and the strings are of ribbon representing striped 
grass. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


(Continued from our last.) 

Juie’s history was a sad and simple one. Her parents 
had died of fever when she was a mere infant, and the 
Comte de l’Orme—he was the Comte Auguste then—had 
taken pity on the pretty homeless child, and had persuaded 
his mother to have her brought to the chateau, and educated 
under her own eye. Thus the little girl was in many things 
almost a lady, and hence perhaps arose her reserve to those 
of her own rank, and the few friendships she made among 
them. On the comte’s marriage, Julie was transferred to 
the new comtesse’s care, and had been retained in @ con- 
fidential capacity near her person ever since. Indeed, it 
was often said that if Madame de l’Orme cared for any one 
or trusted any one, it was Julie. 

Scandal-mongers hinted that the watchful care she 
bestowed on the orphan might arise less from affection than 
jealousy ; that she was clever enough to ses that the beat 
chance of discouraging Monsieur de 1’'Orme's evident 
partiality for the young girl was to keep her constantly 
under her own eye. But this was only scandal. It is true 
that in his lady's presence it was impossible for him to 
say even one kind word to the child whose life he had saved, 
and whom he had hitherto treated with brotherly kindness, 
but that was all. Yet every one remarked that when 

Monsieur de ]’Orme and his valet left the castle little Julie 
looked very sad, and when some time afterwards it was 
certain that they had joined the fatal Russian expedition 
she looked sadder still. Then the news from the seat of 
war, how eagerly she listened to it! How pale her cheek 
grew when a report reached St. Bignold that the division in 
which Monsieur de l’Orme served had been exposed to 
great danger at the passage of the Niemen! How her 
pretty eyes filled with tears when, in spite of the official 
bulletins of success and victory, faint rumours reached 
France of the miseries the great army had endured from 
fatigue, famine, and sickness! And how the colour glowed 
in her softly-rounded cheek when the so-called “ glorious 
victory” of Borodino filled the public ear with delight ! 
What was it to Julie that thousands had fallen on either 
side? Those in whom St- Bignold was interested were 
safe. Those? Nay, it was easy to see that Julie thought 
only of one. He was safe! But who was that he? The 
Comte de l’Orme? 

The good news caused excitement even in Madame de 
l'Orme’s cold bosom; and when the dignitaries of St. 
Bignold requested her to preside at a grand ball to be given 
in honour of the great event, she graciously acceded to 
their wishes, and for once, forsaking her usual habits of 
seclusion, appeared at the ball in a splendid dress, and 
wearing her most magnificent jewels. More than this, she 
gave Julie permission to attend the civic ball which was to 
take place the suceeding evening at the Hotel de Ville, in 
celebration of the same great victory. Julie was charmed 
at the thought of going. “She had never been at a public 
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Pardon me for interrupting you!” exclaimed Lawrance, 
in an impatient tone; “but you know that you yourself 
would not live this life I live—a mere clod—while before 
me lies the world, still untried. My acquaintance with you 
has opened anew all that has always slumbered in my heart. 
I have resolved: I shall leave here to-morrow.” 

The clear, subdued ring of his voice told his resolution. 

Serene, hearing that resolution, so near fulfilment, paled 
with a sudden and strong emotion, her very lips sharing in 
that whiteness. The seductive voice went on,— 

“ You will succeed, Mr. Markham! I prophesy success 
for you—a golden future. We shall yet see you one of the 
first merchants in our city; for I fancy you will go to 
Boston.” 

* Yes, I will not fail,” Lawrance said, in a stern voice ; 
and then the next moment: “ But I will not keep you out 
longer, listening to my egotistic talk ”"—the last in a low, 
deprecating tone. 

As they moved on, Serene heard the lady say, “It is not 
egotism for our friends to talk of themselves.” 

Serene lingered in the garden, she could not decide to go 
in; she knew her face wore a look she would not for the 
world should be seen. In that moment there flashed 
through her mind all the happiness and mutual confidence 
of their childhood, for ever gone. The boy lover who had 
mastered her heart now cared nothing for her. 

She walked slowly back and forth into the narrow little 
walk of the garden. 

Yes, I am glad he is going,” she said over and over 
to herself. “Some horrible chance would some time reveal 
what I feel to him. Yes, I am glad.” 

The hands pressed tightly together, the compressed lips 
and pallid face, showed how severe was the strugyle in her 
soul. 

Hasty steps came near; the bushes were suddenly put 
aside, and Lawrance came towards her with a strangely 
glowing face, with eyes brilliant with some inspiring 
emotion. 

"TI could not find you in the house, Serene,” he said, 
and his voice, even in those common words, sounded full 
of some feeling that did not always attend his words. 

With a superhuman effort of control, Serene turned 
towards him a calmly smiling face, even while her heart 
whispered that he was about to confide to her his love for 
another. 

Ife came close to her, took hcr hands ina strong clasp, 
his ylance blazing down upon her in a way tbat brought a 
bloom to her cheek in spite of herself. 

“ Serene,” he said, at last, ‘I ain going away to-morrow; 
going to seek my fortune, as the saying is,”—the last with a 
short satirical laugh. 

“I have declared that the fair dame will never smile 
upon me here. I must have money—money brings every- 
thing.” 

“If honestly got,” said Serene, in quiet voice, having 
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outwardly recovered her composure, and holding it with a 
strong hand. 

“You do not think I should get it in any other way?” 
he said, hastily. 

“No,” with averted eyes. “But I know you a little. 
You will rush into speculation; you may fail, or you may 
succeed,” 

“Do you know me? ” he asked, with sudden tenderness, 
dropping all questions of his business intentions. “I have 
thought,” he went on, in a low voice, that held such sugges- 
tions of a passionate love, that Serene was fain to buckle on 
still stronger the armour of self-control—‘“ I have thought, 
sometimes, that you were not utterly indifferent to me; 
that you remembered the childish troth between us, but of 
late you have cared nothing for it. You have outgrown 
that love, have you not?” 

The thrilling music of his voice, the asking of his glance, 
were almost irresistible to the girl, whom he held close to 
him with imperious grasp.‘ Why recall those old days?” 
Serene managed to ask at last, and her tone sounded foreign 
and far away. 

“ Why?” he asked, fiercely, dropping her hands, and 
walking up and down in the path, his handsome face paled 
to a hue almost as snowy as was Serene’s countenance. 
“Why? only because I love you—love you—have loved 
you since the first day your aunt took the poor boy home 
to her bounty. I have believed you would be steadfast in 
that affection, for | fondly thought your heart knew once 
and for ever its choice.” 

He paused opposite her, his handsome and haughty face 
wearing a Jook that Serene had never seen there before. 

The tremulous and irrepressible happiness of her heart 
overflowed her eyes. No love could misinterpret that face. 

With impetuous movement he extended his arms, and 
took her safe and close within them. 

“ You have been misunderstanding me, at last,”’ said Law- 
rence, bending over the head that lay so still upon his 
shoulder. 

* And you have misunderstood me,” she said, lifting her 
head, her eyes glowing with a deep brilliance. 

“ What fools we have been!" he cried, in a happy voice, 
visions of unspeakable happiness taking form and substance 
as he laughed at his past folly. “ We know ezch other 
now?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am sure,” was her reply, softly, as one whispers 
from the fulness of her heart. 

‘And you love me?” he persisted. 

* Yes, dearly.” 

As they walked up to the house an hour later, Lawrance 
sto;ped before a rose-tree, and pulled a branch that held 
upon it two crimson roses with petals softly folded, waiting 
for the morrow’s sun to kiss them into blooming. 

“It is my fancy to have a token of this time,” he said, 
separating the stem, and giving one rose to his companion. 
I am superstitious, I believe, but so long as you keep the 
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flowers, Serene, I shall know you are true to me. It’s a 
lover’s whim, is it not? You'll indulge me?” 

“1 shall never lose it,” she said, and a momentary gloom 
came to her face as she spoke; a shadow overspread her, she 
knew not why. They had no other parting than that, for 
Lawrance was walking towards the little railroad station 
while yet the sky was scarcely crimsoned with the early 
summer sun, and Serene was sleeping in that soft slumber 
that is blessed by happiest dreams. 

No cloud of any future darkened upon her. Her lover— 
noble, chivalrous—was gone to fight the world, carrying her 


true love in his heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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Wuewn the evening star is peeping, 
And the bird has sought its nest, 
When the glowworm’s lamp is shining 
Like a jewel on thy breast : 

Then, oh lady, wilt thou wander 
From the busy throng afar, 

To a song of true love listen, 

As I touch the sweet guitar? 


I will tell of one who rambled 

On an evening calm like this, 

And the vows of love heard plighted, 
While her bosom throbbed with bliss. 

I will tell thee how the morrow 

Saw her young knight haste afar, 
Where the martial drum was sounding, 
And where clashed the stcels of war. 


I will tell thee how a sweet dove 

Brought sad news bencath its wing 

To the lattice of that fair one, 

And a shade o’er life did fling. 

I will tell thee how that maiden 

In her sadness roamed afar ; 

But if tears thy bright eyes dim, love, 

I will touch the sweet guitar. a 

Tue Fiorat Fez.—The most coquettish novelty of the 

season is the floral fez or pouf hat, studded sv closely with 
flowers that the frame is concealed. One is made entirely 
of blue forget-me-nots, an aigrette is in the front, a white 
blomd scarf falls behind, and is brought over the face for a 
veil. Another is of Parma violets with trailing foliage. 
Others are of dwarf wheat, with a cluster of field flowers in 
front and a black lace rosette on top. A vine of blue con- 
volvulus, radiated with pink stripes, trims others. The 
most unique of all is the beetle-wing fez, covered with fine 
feathery grasses and moss, amidst which are chameleon- 
winged beetles, A tiny humming.-bird is perched on the 


top, and the strings are of ribbon representing striped 
grass, 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Jutte’s history was a sad and simple one. Her parents 
had died of fever when she was a mere infant, and the 
Comte de l’'Orme—he was the Comte Auguste then—had 
taken pity on the pretty homeless child, and had persuaded 
his mother to have her brought to the chateau, and educated 
under her own eye. Thus the little girl was in many things 
almost a lady, and hence perhaps arose her reserve to those 
of her own rank, and the few friendships she made among 
them. On the comte’s marriage, Julie was transferred to 
the new comtesse’s care, and had been retained in @ con- 
fidential capacity near her person ever since. Indeed, it 
was often said that if Madame de l’'Orme cared for any one 
or trusted any one, it was Julie. 

Scandal-mongers hinted that the watchful care she 
bestowed on the orphan might arise less from affection than 
jealousy ; that she was clever enough to ses that the beat 
chance of discouraging Monsieur de ]’Orme's evident 
partiality for the young girl was to keep her constantly 
under her own eye. But this was only scandal. It is true 
that in his lady’s presence it was impossible for him to 
say even one kind word to the child whose life he had saved, 
and whom he had hitherto treated with brotherly kindness, 
but that was all. Yet every one remarked that when 
Monsieur de l’'Orme and his valet left the castle little Julie 
looked very sad, and when some time afterwards it was 
certain that they had joined the fatal Russian expedition 
she looked sadder still. Then the news from the seat of 
war, how eagerly she listened to it! How pale her cheek 
grew when a report reached St. Bignold that the division in 
which Monsieur de l’'Orme served had been exposed to 
great danger at the passage of the Niemen! How her 
pretty eyes filled with tears when, in spite of the official 
bulletins of success and victory, faint rumours reached 
France of the miseries the great army had endured from 
fatigue, famine, and sickness! And howthe colour glowed 
in her softly-rounded cheek when the so-called “ glorious 
victory” of Borodino filled the public ear with delight! 
What was it to Julie that thousands had fallen on either 
side? Those in whom St: Bignold was interested were 
safe. Those? Nay, it was easy to see that Julie thought 
only of one. He was safe! But who was that he? The 
Comte de l'Orme? 

The good news caused excitement even in Madame de 
Y'Orme’s cold bosom; and when the dignitaries of St. 
Bignold requested her to preside at a grand ball to be given 
in honour of the great event, she graciously acceded to 
their wishes, and for once, forsaking her usual habits of 
seciusion, appeared at the ball in a splendid dress, and 
wearing her most magnificent jewels. More than this, she 
gave Julie permission to attend the civic ball which was to 
take place the suceeding evening at the Hotel de Ville, in 
celebration of the same great victory. Julie was charmed 
at the thought of going. “She had never been at a public 
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ball before,” she told Madeline, “and had not danced, 
actually not danced since—since monsieur left the chateau. 
But at this ball she should dance, aud with a light heart 
too, for there would be no more battles, or famine, or 
misery, now, would there? The road to Moscow was 
open, people said; the false Ruesians were already at our 
Emperor's feet, and so the army must return very soon. 
Ah, yes! she should enjoy the ball so much! ” 

Such was Julie’s confidence to her only friend, as, after 
madame’s departure for the ball, she lingered a moment on 
the threshold of the heavy door of division ere closing it 
between herself and the outer world till her mistress’s 
return, 

Poor Julie! On the very night on which she had pro- 
mised herself so much enjoyment she sat alone in a prison 
cell, accused of murdering her benefactress, ‘and without 
the slightest hope of clearing herself from the imputation. 


Cuaprer II. 


“On that I had one friend, one counsellor in my great 
need!” she exclaimed in the bitterness of her sorrow: “ but 
I have none, not one. Would to God I had been the victim 
and not madame! It would have been a moment’s pang 
and then peace, But this hopeless waiting—this shamefuy 
death! And Louis, even Louis will never know that I die 
innocent !’’ 

This last thought was agony indeed. ‘Louis to believe 
her guilty of such a crime!” and burying her face in her 
clasped hands, she wept as if her heart were breaking. 

A touch on the shoulder and the sound of a familiar 
voice roused her from her stupor of grief, and glancing up 
with a startled air at the speaker, she recognised the old 
priest who had known her from childhood. 

“Take comfort, my daughter,” he said, “and trust in 
God ‘to help you. Remember that though a mother may 
forget her child, He never forsakes those who trust in 
Him. 

Julie sank at the feet of the good old man. 

‘© Oh, mon pére, I thank you for those blessed words. 
And yet there is so much against me that—that though God 
may know my innocence, and you also may believe it, those 
stern judges will not.” 

“ Calm yourself, my child, and tell me how it all hap- 
pened. I will do what I can to help you to prove your 
innocence, but to be able to do this you must have no con- 
cealments from me.” 

“Indeed, I shall tell you everything, for I have no real 
crime to confess, mon pére, only one little fault; but, oh! 
what misery that has brought!” and sobs checked her 
utterance. 

The good old priest allowed her emotion to have its 
way for a time, and when she regained her composure she 
told him the whole truth. 
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After leaving Madeline and carefully closing the door of 
communication between herself and the under part of the 
house, Julie had re-entered the comtesse’s apartment 
and availed herself of the few hours of leisure afforded by 
her absence to put the finishing touches to the simple white 
muslin dress she intended to wear at the civic ball. When 
the dress was complete an allowable vanity induced her to 
try it on; and as she marked the graceful folds in which it 
fell round her really elegant figure, the thought oc- 
cured to her that, perhaps, a very few weeks only might 
elapse before she should again wear a white dress along 
with her couronne de mariée, and should kneel with Louis 
before the altar in the dear old chapel at beautiful De 
YOrme. 

“With Louis, my daughter?” said Father Sylvestre, 
interrupting the naive relation. 

“ Ah, mon pére, you must rember Louis, monsieur’s own 
valet?” she said, quickly. ‘You cannot have forgotten 
my Louis? As children wo were always together, and 
afterwards we used to dance together on féte days. When 
he left De l’Orme with monsieur I thought my heart would 
break ; but we both knew he ought to go, and he went.” 

“ Ah, yes, 1 remember.” 

“TI knew you could not forget him!” she said, with 
eagerness. “He came back to see me, you know, one 
little hour before he went with monsieur to that terrible 
Russia; and since then he has written once or twice to poor 
Julie. It was not wrong to receive his letters, was it, mon 
pére?”’ and she raised her pleading dovelike eyes to the old 
man’s face. 

“No, my daughter,” he answered, gently, as he laid his 
tremulous hand on her head. Go on. You thought of 
Louis and your bridal dress ? ”” 

“Yes. But by-and-by more sinful thoughts came into 
my mind; for my eyes chancing to fall on a beautiful 
cachemire madame had worn in the morning, I wondered how 
Louis would like to see such a pretty thing on my shoulders, 
and then I put it on to see how it would suit my white 
dress ; and it looked so lovely that I turned from one mirror 
to another to admire myself in it. And then I—I began to 
wish I were a rich lady, and could wear cachemires every 
day. And when once that thought took possession of me 
I went on. I took the earrings madame had taken out when 
she made her grande toilette, and fastened them in my 
ears; I hung her gold chain round my neck and clasped 
bracelets round my wrists; and at the sight of every new 
ornament the wicked thought of longing to be a lady got 
more and more hold of me, till at Jast I laughed aloud at my 
delight. The sound seemed to echo on the stillness of the 
room, and I almost believed that it was not my own voice 
alone that had so strange an effect upon me. I shuddered 
I knew not why, and at last worked myself up to such a 
pitch of terror that, as I glanced uneasily at the mirror 
before me, I almost fancied that I saw a man’s face peering 
at me from between the closed curtains of the window 
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behind me. I shudder still when I think how terrified I felt 


when I remembered how lonely and unprotected I was. 
But the very excess of my terror checked my screams, and 
I stood quite atill before the mirror, trying to convince my- 
self that the momentary glimpse of that face was only a 
phantom raised up by my conscience to punish my vanity. 
And by-and-by I began to recollect how impossible it was that 
apy one could gain access to the room, whose only entrance 
was through my own chamber, which was only reached from 
the staircase with that heavy iron-bound docr always kept 
so carefully fastened. And as to the windows, they were 
forty feet from the ground. As I reflected thus, my fears 
became quieted, and hastily unfastening the chain and 
bracelets, I replaced them in the trinket drawer. I then 
took off the cachemire, folded it carefully, and put it away, 
that I might no longer have my thoughts engrossed by its 
lovely colour. And when this was done, I changed my 
dress and took up the embroidery madame had left me to 
finish. There was one thing, however, which I quite, forgot 
—the earrings! It was pure forgetfulness, mon peére, 
leaving them in my ears, but they will not believe that it was 
so, and they found them there, and that you know was 
greatly against me.” She paused a moment and then con- 
tinued ber history. 

“ Perhaps it was because these fatal rings were still in my 
ears; perhaps, that 1 had real cause for my terror; but in 
spite of every effort, I could not keep my thoughts quiet as 
I sat at my work. The mirrors seemed to reflect and 
reflect again the light of my little lamp as I had never seen 
them do before; strange ghostly lights and shadows ap- 
peared to flit through the room, and whenever I chanced to 
look up, I was haunted by the dread of again seeing the 
face 1 had imagined peering behind the window-curtains. 
At last, I could endure the uncertainty no longer, and I 
foreed myself to look behind every curtain in the room. It 
was very difficult to gain the necessary courage, but I did 
it, and found—nothing; nothing but thick darkness.” 

* And then, my child?” 

“Ah! then madame came home very tired and very—” 
she paused, then added ingenuously, “ People are often a 
little irritable when they are tired, and madame complained 
that I hurt her in arranging her hair for the night; and 
perhaps I did, for I was very sleepy. But, thank God! she 
eaid, ‘ Good night, God bless you, my child!’ before I left 
her. That is such a comfort to me now!” . 

The rest of the story was more briefly told. Julie slept 
late the morning after the ball, and when she awoke she was 
surprised to find that the door of communication between 
her room and that of her mistress was still closed. Madame 
De l’Orme was in the habit of bolting it every night after 
Julie left ber, but by an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
could, when she wished it, withdraw the bolt without rising 
from her bed, and in the morning it generally unfastened. 
When this was not the case a single tap at the door was 
enough to break the light sleep of the comtease. But 
to-day it was not a0. Again and again Julie repeated the 
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summons without receiving an answer. Ten o'clock struck, 
half-past ten, and there was no sound in tho chamber. 
Eleven came, and Julie, alarmed at the length of her mis- 
tress’s slumbers, determined on a desperate step to relicve 
her anxiety. She could obtain no assistance from without, 
for the key of the staircase-door was in her mistress’s pos- 
session. She was therefore a prisoner in her own room, 
from which there was but one mode of egress, and that so 
perilous that only her present circumstances could have 
induced her to attempt it. Her window and those of the 
next room opened on a very narrow balcony, or rather ledge 
of stone, and along this ledge it was barely possible for her 
to creep, and by means of the key of her own window, 
which accident had previously taught her fitted the others 
also, make her way into Madame de l’'Orme’s chamber. It 
was a dangerous attempt; one too which, if successful, 
might draw down upon her her mistrese’s anger. Still she 
would willingly risk that, if she were sure that the balcony 
could bear her weight. How frail it looked! And so high from 
the ground that if she fell—! Her head grew giddy at the 
thought, but she was a brave, unselfish girl, and her anxiety 
on Madame de ]’Orme’s account nerved her to dare the 
perilous passage. As she stepped cautiously from the 
window she almost gave up the project in despair. The 
ledge was scarce two feet wide, the balustrade that guarded 
it only eighteen inches high; but she resolutely turned her 
eyes from the abyss beneath, and with the key in her hand 
reached the other window in safety. But the key was un- 
necessary, the window was—open! The start occasioned 
by this discovery almost caused her to overbalance herself, 
but the instinct of self-preservation taught her to clutch at 
the window-frame for support. She regained her equili- 
brium, thrust aside the closed curtain, and entered the 
room. 

All was still as death; but as she glanced hastily round 
she perceived that the secretaire where Madame de l'Orme 
kept her money and valuable papers was open, and rifled 
of its contents; the jdvel-casket left list night on the 
dressing-table was gone, and the wardrobes also were open, 
but apparently untouched. Could this have been done 
without rousing so light a sleeper as her mistress? A new 
fear fell upon her as she felt thie was impossible, and with 
a tremulous step she advanced towards the bed. The cur- 
tains at its head were drawn as she was accustomed to find 
them in a morning, the bed-clothes were unruffled. Nothing 
in the whole aspect of the bed gave token of violence, and 
yet she hesitated to withdraw the drapery. 

«© Madame, it is very late,” she whispered. There was no 
answer. She repeated the words in a louder tone, and at 
length ventured to touch the hand that lay placidly outside 
the coverlet. Its touch was sufficient—that chilling pecu- 
liar touch which nothing but death can give. She tore the 
curtain aside—the sight paralysed her. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Cuarine Cross THEATRE.—Messrs. Bradwell and Field 
have secured possession of some premises in King William 
Street, long applied to a diversity of purposes, under a 
variety of names, but best known to the public for the last 
fourteen years as “ The Polygraphic Hall,” have constructed 
on an eligible site a very pretty little theatre, which is 
designated ‘“ ‘I'he Charing Cross.” In immediate contiguity 
to the railway terminus bearing a similar designation, and 
conveniently situated with regard to the great artery of 
traffic, the new structure may be said to enjoy unusual 
advantages of position. In size, the theatre just added to 
the already long list of our places of theatrical entertain- 
ment corresponds with that of the Strand, whilst its 
general arrangements approximate those of the Prince of 
Wales’s theatre. Appealing apparently to the fashionable 
playgoers of the West End, the Charing Cross Theatre pro- 
vides extensive accommodation for visitors to the boxes 
and stalls. There is a shilling pit, but no gallery, the 
auditorium generally so appropriated being assigned to a 
tier of upp<r boxes, where bonnets can be worn. Eight 
private boxes are tastefully fitted up, and the seats through- 
out the house are in perfect accordance with those notions 
of luxurious comfort which are not unadvisedly believed to 
be largely entertained by modern seekers after amusement. 
When it is said that the house presents a very elegant 
appearance, that the prevailing style of decoration is white 
and gold, with predominating tints of pale pink, and that 
the style of the embellishments is somewhat more artistic 
than usual, enough has been written in the way of descrip- 
tion. The theatre on Saturday evening was completely 
filled by a very fashionable ancitory, and the first night 
of the “ Royal Charing Cross ” passed offin a manner cal- 
culated to encourage sanguine, hopes of a prosperous 
future. 


Royau Iravian Opzra.—Madame Adelina Patti has 
reappeared in several of her favourite characters, and has 
of course been welcomed with an enthusiasm to which she 
is eminently entitled. It is pretty plain that the perfection 
of ensemble in grand opera, which gained an exclusive 
renown for this establishment, must no longer be looked 
for. Henceforth the Royal Italian Opera is likely to depend 
entirely on the attractions of “star” artistes. The whole 
interest in the present season’s arrangements is combined 
in Patti, Nilsson, and Titiens. 


Tue HAYMARKET.—The last nights of Mr. Sothern are 
announced, so that those who would see this eminent actor 

“ Tome ’’ should lose no time in visiting Mr. Buckstone’s 
temple of comedy. Mr. Sothern will terminate his 
engagement with alternate performances of Dundreary and 
David Garrick. 


Mapame Tussaup’s.—The celebrated exhibition in 
Baker Street has seldom looked brighter or more charming 
than at the present moment. The new Court costumes 
from Paris are of the most beautiful and superb description» 
some of the most eminent of the Parisian artists having been 
engaged to supply them, amongst whom there is the cele- 
brated Worth, whose taste and ekill have been so eagerly 
monopolised by the highest in the world of fashion. Every 
celebrity is rapidly added to the gallery, and the likenesses 
are proverbially good. 


Roya Gauviery or IuuustRation, RecENnT STREET. 
—A very excellent evening’s entertainment is that provided 
now by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed at the above well- 
known little theatre of theirs. It consists of a comedietta 
called “ No Cards,” which is very laughable, and an operatic 
version of “ Box and Cox” called “Cox and Box,” which 
is really excellent. In this latter Mr. Arthur Cecil, a new 
performer at this establishment, gives proof of extraordinary 
mimetic and comic powers, and he has, moreover, a pecu- 
liarly sweet voice. We have seldom seen anything of the 
kind better acted or sung, or at which we laughed more 
heartily. Judging from the evident gratification of the 
full audience it will have a long and successful run. 


Mr. JoHn Parry.—We are glad to announce that a 
complimentary benefit is about to be given to Mr. John 
Parry. Of all who have catered for the amusement of the 
public none have enjoyed a greater or more deserved 
popularity than this admirable mimic, humorist, and accom- 
plished musician. We trust that the entertainment will be a 
success in every respect. ‘The Prince of Wales has graciously 
consented to be a patron. 


Royau Poxytecunic.—Professor Pepper's lecture on 
the great lightning inductorium, as delivered before their 
Royal Highnesses the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, 
daily at a quarter to three and 7.30. ‘“ Robin Hood” and 
“ Aladdin,” musically treated by George Buckland, Esq. 
The J matrometzancope,! Woodbury’s “ Photo-Relief Pro- 
cess,” Doré's pictures of ‘“ Elaine,” Stokes on Memory. 


Eeyyptiran Haut, Piccapituy.—Rovat Curisty's. 
—This talented company of vocalists and Ethiopian come- 
dians have opened the above centrally-situated hall. The 
company comprises all the acknowledged favourites. The 
new decorations for the stage and auditorium are by Mr. 
Jenkins, of Liverpool. From the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on this company, certainly the best in London, a 
seagon of brilliant success is fully anticipated, 


New Grobe THeatre.—The true spirit of burlesque 
is perceptible in Mr. Byron’s treatment of the popular 
melodrama of the “Corsican Brothers,” recently produced 
at this theatre. Jt is furnished with the droll title of “ The 
Corsican Bothers; or, the Troublesome Twins,” and 
abounds with puns and witticisms of more than average 
merit. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
BovLEVARDS DES ITALIENS, July 22nd, 1869. 
CHERE AMIE, — 


Never before this season was so large a variety of materials 
to be seen. Sultanas, Chambery gauzes, chalys, grenadine, 
toiles de Vichy, and écrus de I’Indes are in profusion. The 
shades are therbrightest. 

The mantle .saloons are loaded sith beautiful models, re- 
newed every day. 

Plain toilettes in toile de I'Inde, plain cambric, or linen, are 
in a majority, because they possess the preferences of the 
fashionable world. 

Costumes of plain linen fetch astonishing prices. They com- 
mence here in; Paris at ten francs, and seldom go above thirty 
francs. They are influenced solely by the quality and kind of 
stuff, because the cut and style are perfect. 

Sashes are worn at the option of the wearer, either above or 
below the casaque, and the latter may form paletot or chemise 


russe. 
Striped grenadines are greatly in vogue. They are more 


often dark than light, with many flounces and puffed tunic, 
with round wings, not separate. The chosen tints are grey 
and maroon. 

TI saw a toilette composed of white and maroon mixed. 
A round short skirt in white sergine, on which is set en 
tablier a series of small volants with gathered biases, em- 
broidered with maroon taffeta, casaque tunic fastened square 
in front by buttons. 

Behind, three draperies forming plaits in festoons, encircled 
with embroidery to match those of the jupon. Sash of gros 
grain falling in five coques, and without ends on this kind of 
second skirt. The bodice flat, open en ceeur. Half size 
pagoda sleeves. 

Skirt of plain foulard, round, trimmed with a large gathered 


‘volant with bouillonné to match; red velvet edging the 


bouillonné on each side. CGasaque in stuff to match, trimmed 
like the bottom by a bouillonné between two red velvet 
stripes, but the volant part much larger. This casaque is de- 
scribed in three large wings, the one behind forming large 
puff. Black lace bonnet, ornamented by a diadem of groseilles, 
with foliage to match. 

Skirt of Chambery gauze, dark lilac, with large bouillonné 
in the bottom, with a top on each side, and fastened at the top 
like the bottom by a band of black velvet. Straight tunic 
trimmed with a volant plaited to match, surmounted by black 
velvet. A long large patte trimmed like the tunic, termi- 
nating in a diamond point, falls-on the two sides to the edge 
of the tunic, the front of whieh is onnamented under the sash. 
Flat sleeves trimmed in tke bottem by black velvet. High 
flat bodice with rounded basques. 

Travelling toilettes. Skirt of plain linen, relieved on each 
side by a band of white linen, eded with two small plaits, 
Hunting bodice in plain linen, avith reverses, Small basques 
pointed in front, postillion basques behing. The bodice is 
embroidered with white, sash also. The skirt allows a 
coquettish pantalon of plain linen to be-geen. Toquet of 
Belgian straw with green veil, cravat of taffeta under a 
guimpe, with quilted collar of fine linen. 

Skirt of blue poult-de-soie, trimmed in the bottom by black 
velvet. Second skirt of sky-blue poult-de-soie, also trimmed 
with black velvet. A band of black velvet rises in front to 
the waist. A redingote of white cashmere forming panniers 
on the sides and edged by black velvet is open in front so as 
to allow the second skirt of sky-blue to be seen. This redingote 
has large sleeves edged with black velvet. In front on the 
bodice, on each side of a row of buttons, descend the velvet 
bands. Black velvet on the cuffs. 

There is nothing new this month as to form or style of 
bonnets, fanchons or casquettes being the forms principally in 
vogue. 

Jupons may neither be long nor short, but in any case with 
a train. It must have one or more volants; if it is striped, 
then it must be en biais. 

The following is a short description of the toilette the 
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Countess of B. wore here the other day :—Robe of gold, 
maroon Tussor foulard. A large volant cut in long denticula- 
tions decorates the skirt round the bottom, all of which 
denticulations are finished off with a very fine Valenciennes 
lace. On tbe top of the volant falls a higher lace, in which is 
inserted a transparent. A short tunic in front forming a round 
tablier is set on the jupon, and trimmed with two rows of 
Valenciennes lace. Pagoda sleeves with the same ornament, 
and undersleeves with two volants of Valenciennes. 

Ont-door toilette. Round skirt of muslin trimmed with 
three volants to match festooned at regular distances,’and the 
topof which is fixed by a small black velvet. Tunic falling 
as far as the volants and ornamented with a small volant, 
festooned, with top fastened by two small black velvet. The 
tunic is relieved on each side and fastened by a very large 
bow of velvet with long ends. High flat bodice fastened on 
the front of the neck with two small black velvet bands. 
Two volants festooned with muslin and falling one on the 
other at the bottomof the sleeves. Flat sash of black velvet 
with black velvet. bow behind. 

Round skirt of sky-blue grenadine ornamented in the bottom 
with three small double bouillonnés. Bodice flat décolleté, 
square behind and in front. Flat sleeves of muslin terminated 
by an embroidered cuff. Small mantlet of muslin trimmed 
with a small volant, with heading of embroidered muslin, with 
large square pans falling in front, fastened by a sash of blue 
taifeta with a large bow to match. Two bows of light blue 
taffeta on the front of the mantlet above the sash. Light blue 
velvet round the neck. Round skirt of Vesuvian taffeta 
trimmed in the bottom by a large volant, with top fastened 
by a small bias piece to match. High flat bodice with buttons 
te agree. Flat siceves trimmed at the bottom with cuffs 
composed of frills. Large tunic, light salmon colour, relieved 
on the sides with a double large knot of stuff like the robe. 
Bodice very décolleté, square in front and rising on the 
shoulder. On this bodice is seta sash to match the robe 
with large square knot behind. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Sea-bathing toilette. Robe of blue 
taffeta with three flounces. Tunic and pelerine in white 
cashmere with satin stripes and garden flowers. Ceres 
chapeau in straw forming two diadems [of ears, with small 
flowers. White sunshade lined with blue. 

Fig. 2.—Long dress in sultana trimmed in the bottom by a 
high plait surmounted by a bouillon. Vestment of lace. Flavia 
form with large bow of black satin. Round chapeau of 
straw ornamented with a large rose and bouillonné gauze. 


Fig. 3.—Robe of maize linos. First skirt short ornamented 
with two quite straight flounces, and a third placed higher, so 
as to resemble a second skirt. Small short bouillonné tunic. 
Sailor collar. Flat bonnet in straw with leaves, a train of 
which falls under the chin and fastened to the brooch. 


PLATE I1.—Fig. 1.—Costume valentine in changing 
poult-de-soie, trimmed with crosses to match, long skirt and 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


vestment to fit with large sleeves. Bonnet of mauve gauze 
with feather on the front, and bouquets of large roses. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of Capucine Sultana, short skirt trimmed 
with volants, edged with white satin. Small short tunic 
turned up with large gathers behind. Square décolleté bodice 
in front. Guimpe of tulle with entre deux of Valenciennes. 
White bonnet of bouillonné tulle and blond with bouquet of 
daisies and water-grasses, 

Fig. 3.—Young ladies, toilette. First skirt of white alpaca, 
with green satin stripes. Second skirt of plain white alpaca, 
forming apron round in front, and very puffed behind. Trim- 
mings of bows and biases of satin to match with small fringe. 
Bodice open in point in front, with basques behind. Pagoda 
sleeves, reverses, and trimmings in green satin. Round 
chapeau in rice straw, with scarf of white gauze, and large 
bouquet of rose buds. 


PLATE I11.—Fiy. 1.—Long robe of mauve foulard, vest- 
ment of double form, Dubarry with bow and sash of mauve 
satin. Bonnet of mauve crape, with bouquet of roses, and 
knot of mauve satin. 

Fig, 2.—Costume of light grey mohair. Plain underskirt 
with trimmings of lilac, taffeta bias. Second skirt relieved on 
cach side by a white and lilac cord and volant, to match with 
the dress. Bodice with open lappels allowing the gilet to be 
seen. Round puffed bonnet with small Jace, and bunch of 
daisies. 

Fiy. 3.—Costume in muslin. First skirt, white with blue 
volant, and white bouillonnéon the side. Second skirt, white 
with blue flower. Bodice with cut basques, forming three 
pattes, which serve to relieve the skirt. Blue bouillons and 
ruches, straw bonnet with forget-me-nots and corn ears. 


PLATE IV.—No. 1.—Hat of rice straw, trimmed with 
scarlet poppy flower, and small wreath of leaves ; fall of black 
net with lace edging. 


No, 2.—Open chemisette of white muslin with pleats, full- 


ings, and lace edge, the collar upright. 

No. 3.—Gipsy hat of coarse black straw, trimmed with a 
thistle and leaves, 

No, 4.—Bonnet of lace, with lace fall and bow of satin 
ribbon, a threading of ribbon round the fall, trimmed in front 
with violets and leaves. 

’o. 5.—Bonnet of tulle, fall of rich satin ribbon and lace 
edging, demi veil fastening over the chignon with bow and end 
at the back, 

No. 6.—Close chemisette of muslin, with fine lawn front in 
pleats, and studs, wide falling double collar edged with lace 
and insertion. 

No. 7.—Bonnet of puffed satin, with fall of wide ribbon, 
with edge of fluted satin to correspond, demi veil fastening at 
back of chignon, terminating in full loose fall over the curls. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


WE give this month, Model of a sleeve for paletot so gene- 
rally worn this season, the point-holes shew the shape and 
fixing of the other half; it is to be trimmed the same as the 


paletot. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Mapame de l’Orme was murdered, foully murdered, as 
Hazael murdered his master. A thick towel, used by the 
comtesse in her morning bath, had been soaked in water 
and pressed down on the sleeper’s face, so that suffocation 
had ensued, and that so suddenly, that she appeared to 
have passed from slumber to death without a struggle. 

Julie removed the cloth and gazed with tearful eyes on 
the altered countenance. ‘he generous feelings of youth 
forgot the faults of the dead, and remembered only that 
she had sheltered and protected her—an orphan. And 
now who would protect her? Protect her! ah! heavens, 
who would believe that she had no part in this great, this 
terrible crime? Like a flash of lightning, the full danger 
of her position darted across her mind. Every suspicion 
was against her, nothing was in her favour. 

In short, the mass of evidence was so conclusive against 
Julie, that the popular voice which had lately spoken of 
her as the victim of a high-tempered woman’s harshness, 
now considered nothing bad enough for the ungrateful 
girl, and she might have been torn to pieces by the infuriated 
crowd had she not been rescued from them by the officers 
of justice. 

Father Sylvestre listened to every particular with unflag- 
ging attention, and every now and then put pertinent ques- 
tions to Julie, intended to shake her testimony in her own 
favour were it possible she had attempted to deceive him. 
But she never swerved from the simple unvarnished truth, 
and when she came to the end she said simply, “ And now 
can you save me?” 

He shook his head. ‘ ‘Ihe evidence against you is 
strong,” he said, gravely, “God alone can make you a way 
through this tangled thicket. But trust in Him whatever 
befalls you, remembering always that this life is not the end 
of all; that there is another world where righteous judg- 
ment is given; and there, if not here, you will be acquitted 
of this crime.” 

“Ah! mon pére, I would bear all willingly but for my 
Louis. It will cause him such bitter grief to believe his 
Julie a criminal.” 

“T shall myself clear you to Louis if you are not acquitted 
by your judges, my daughter.” And cheered by this pro- 
mise and by the good old man’s blessing, Julie laid her 
down on her prison couch and slept. 

Through Father Sylvestre’s influence the trial was de- 
layed for many weeks, in the hope that the popular preju- 
dice against Julie would pass away, or that some accident 
might offer a clue by which to trace out the real murderer. 

The latter hope was disappointed, but the former was soon 
effected by the growing interest in the close of the fatal 
Russian ce mpaign, and the return by twos and threes of the 
survivors. In these matters of public interest Julie had 
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been almost forgotten by the inhabitants of St. Bignold 
when a rumour arose that Monsieur de l'Orme had escaped 
the many dangers of the war, and was on the point of return- 
ing to the chateau. If such were the case, would it not be 
an insult to him to find that no steps had been taken to 
avenge his wife’s murder? The trial must be no longer 
delayed. It took place. Every one knows that in France 
such matters are very differently conducted from what they 
are with us. There no warning is given to the prisoner to 
beware lest he implicate himself by any confession. On the 
contrary, all means are employed by leading questions and 
cross-examinations to draw from the supposed criminal any- 
thing that may lead to his conviction, and poor Julie's 
artless answers served rather to fix than to remove the im- 
putations against her. 

The trial ended in her conviction. 

All hope was over now; but Father Sylvestre’s teaching 
had not been in vain, and though doomed to a shameful 
and undeserved death, Julie bore her fate so meekly yet so 
bravely, that even the stern officers of the court gave way 
when they saw the look of patient resignation that rested on 
that sweet face. As for the populace, its mood had changed 
once more. They now regretted the fate they had invoked 
upon her, and crowded round the door by which she was to 
pass out to express their sympathy and commiseration. But 
for Father Sylvestre’s aid, the efforts of the officials had 
scarcely availed to save her from the pressure of the fickle 
crowd, At last a passage was made for her amid their 
ranks, and she had almost reached the door of her prison, 
when a man rushed forward, and, flinging himself straight 
in her path, exclaimed, ‘‘ Julie, my Julie!” in such accents 
of grief that it did not require her sudden paleness, or her 
azonised whisper of “Louis,” to remind Father Sylvestre 
that the toil-worn soldier before him was the girl's lover. 

The explanations that followed this terrible meeting, the 
sympathy of the crowd, the misery of Louis, may be 
imagined, but fortunately for both him and Julie neither his 
natural temper nor his late habits of life were of a kind to 
lead him to despair easily. 

“Julie is innocent, and must be proved so,” was his ready 
answer, when the old priest endeavoured to make him 
submit to his fate. ‘1 shall save her even yet. I feel it— 
lam certain of it. Give me but three days more of that 
precious life, and I shal] save her.’” 

The old man shook his head, but promised to do his 
utmost, and the boon was readily granted to the united 
prayers of the good father and of the gallant soldier who 
had gone through that dreadful campaign. Louis, however, 
scarcely waited to hear that it was granted before he set 
energetically to work to track out the truth. He gained 
admission to the Hotel de l'Orme—he examined every part 
of it, as if still expecting to find traces of the murderer—he 
opened the windows one by one—he passed as Julie had 
done along the narrow ledge outside them, and paused as 
she had done at the open window of the mirrored boudoir. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL. 


“Wou have found something, my friend?” said the 
sergeant of police who had accompanied him in his search. 
“Tt does not, however, seem of much consequence,” he 
added, as he returned the fragment of a small steel instru- 
ment which Louis had discovered still sticking in the back 
of the window. ‘She used it, I suppose, to force back the 
bolt. It looks like the sharp point of a pair of scissors.” 

“No,” said Louis, quietly, “it is part of a graver's tool. 
Not a-very likely instrument to be found in a woman's 
repository ; and, trifling as it is, it may be a clue to what I 
want. Are there many engravers at St. Bignold's?” 

“Let me see. Engravers? No, only one; Clement 
Lebrun by name.” 

“T seem to have heard of him before.” 

“Probably,” replied the sergeant, drily. ‘It was he 
who saw Mademoiselle Julie pass along the balcony.” 

“Then he lives close by?” 

“Yes, and no. Itis a good quarter of a mile by the 
road to reach the Rue Sylvaine, and yet,” pointing out of 
the window, “‘ that is his house right opposite.” 

Louis gave a start as he said this, and Jeaned far out of 
the window, as if he longed to clear the narrow space be- 
tween at a bound, then drawing back examined the balcony 
more minutely than before. 

“You have an idea, my friend,” again suggested the 
sergeant. 

“T have.” 

* And I also.” 

Louis looked keenly at his companion, but could read 
nothing in his imperturbable countenance. “‘ Let us seek 
this Lebrun,” he said at last. 

“He is not a man to be trifled with,” said the sergeant. 

“Nor am I,” was the calm, decided answer. 

After tracing several [intricate winding streets they 
reached the Rue Sylvaine, and entered Lebrun’s house, in 
everything a contrast to that they had just quitted. It was 
as much crowded with human beings as the Hotel de 
l'Orme was deserted ; as full of life and sound as the other 
was empty of all but fearful memories. 

Lebrun received them coldly but courteously, and learning 
from the sergeant that Louis was a friend of the De l'Orme 
family, and desirous to know all he could tell of the murder, 
he gave his story calmly and succinctly. 

“All he knew,” he said, ‘was that, when sitting at work 
the morning after the murder, he had been attracted by 
seeing a girl step out from the opposite window, and, 
walking along the narrow ledye, enter the one adjoining it. 
It had struck him at the time as peculiar, and on hearing of 
the murder he naturally mentioned what he had seen.” 

“And you could speak with authority,” said the sergeant ; 
“for, though Madame de l’Orme’s house is some distance 
from this by the road, I should say that her windows were 
witbin thirty feet of yours. What say you, Monsieur 
Louis?” 

“Thirty,” said Louis, leaning out of the wide casement, 
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to do which more easily he removed a pot of flowers which 
stood against the balustrade. ‘‘I should say twenty was 
nearer the mark.” 

“‘T never measured the distance,” said the engraver, 
sullenly. . 

His change of tone struck both the sergeant and Louis, 
but neither spoke in return, although each devoted himself 
to a careful examination of Lebrun’s premises; Louis by 
removing the flower-pots in the balcony one by one and 
examining the upper edge of the balustrade, the sergeant 
by scanning closely but unobtrusively the furniture of the 
workshop. There were only two things which seemed to 
either suspicious ; but as they tallied with the idea that had 
occurred to both they observed them minutely. One was, 
that the plants in the window were far more valuable than 
seemed consistent with the poverty of the engraver; the 
other that, besides the various things essential to his trade, 
there was a very long plank of wood leaning against the 
wall in the darkest corner of the room. The sergeant also 
perceived that Lebrun’s eyes furtively followed his as they 
rested inquisitively on the hidden plank. 

‘*Have you any more questions to ask me, gentlemen?” 
the engraver at Jast said, in a tone that had less of courtesy 
than the words he used, “for Iam a poor man, and cannot 
afford to lose the daylight.” 

“Yes,” said Louis, turning ftom the window. “I wish 
you to tell me what use you make of this?"’ selecting a 
particular tool from those that were lying on the table. 

“Tt is a graver,” said the man at once. 

“T thought so; and this is one also, is it not?’ and he 
took from his pocket the fragment he had found at the 
Hotel de l’Orme. 

“‘It seems so,” stammered Lebrun, growing suddenly 
pale, but added quickly, ‘‘ Why do you ask me?” 

“ Because I wish to know whether it is yours P”’ 

Before he could make up his mind how to answer the 
apparently simple, but evidently embarrassing question, the 
sergeant tapped him on the shoulder. ‘Mon ami,” he 
said, “I have measured the plank in the corner of your 
chamber. I find it is twenty feet long. Will you permit me 
to remove one or two of your beautiful flowers, and resting 
it on the part of the balustrade already broken, thrust it 
across the street towards the Hotel de l'Orme? It seems 
to me it will find a resting-place on the broken part of the 
balustrade opposite madame’s chamber-window. Whai 
think you, Monsieur Louis?” 

During this courteous address Lebrun’s paleness changed 
to something still more ghastly—a grey hue, like that of 
death, and when, a moment afterwards, the sergeant, sud- 
denly changing his tone, said, ‘‘Clement Lebrun, I arrest 
you as the murderer of Madame de l’Orme,” he made no 


effort to refute the accusation, but with the calmness of de-' 


spair permitted the arrest to take place. Jittle more was 
necessary to prove Lebrun’s guilt and Julie’s innocence. As 
Louishad said, the finding of the broken graver, thougha trifle, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


was the clue to the whole mystery. The position of Lebrun’s 
house, as respected the Hotel de l'Orme, naturally suggested 
to a military eye the possible means of passing from one to 
another, which the broken edge of the carved balustrade on 
either side confirmed. The rest was easy, and was made 
certain by the confession of the murderer. He had long 
resolved to possess himself of the jewels and money which 
Madame de ]’Orme was said to keep in her own chamber, 
and had intended to secrete himeslf there during her ab- 
sence at the ball and secure his booty at leisure. Julie’s 
presence had prevented him. His was the face she had seen 
in the mirror; and her unconscious interference with his 
projects then had suggested to him afterwards the fiendish 
idea of turning the suspicion of the murder on her. His 
success had been more complete than he had dared to hope. 
But it is seldom indeed that, to use a Scotch expression, a 
murderer is not “so left to himself” as to leave one fatal 
clue to his crime where all else has been concealed with con- 
summate ability. In Lebrun’s case there were two—the 
broken tool and the plank of wood by which he had bridged 
over the abyss. But for this oversight on his part the 
innocent must have suffered for the guilty. 

A month later and Julie’s love dream was fulfilled. 
Kneeling in her white dress before the altar of the chapel of 
the chateau, the wreath of orange-flowers on her head, and 
Monsieur de l'Orme himself honouring the ceremony by his 
presence, she became the wife of her faithful Louis; and 
each was dearer to the other because each had, though in 
such different circumstances, stood face to face with the 
grim king of terrors, Death, and been rescued from him by 
anarm more mighty still, in whom both had trusted even 
when hope had almost become despair. 

M. M. B. 
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FasHIon now deserts the metropolis, and repairs to watering 
places and the coast in quest of gentle breezes and refreshing 
air. The powerful influence of the sun on the delicate com- 
plexions of England’s fair daughters at this period of the year 
producing sun-burn, tan, freckles, and discolorations of an 
altoost indelible character, calls for increased attention in pre- 
serving it in health and beauty. The most pleasing and 
effectual specific for this desirable object is Rowlands’ Kalydor 
—so deservedly established in royal and public favour and 
estimation. Its application neutralises the effects of atmos- 
phere, and induces that healthy action of the microscopic 
vessels of the skin, by which its delicacy and beauty are so 
essentially promoted. Its invigorating and refreshing pro- 
perties will be found truly grateful to ladies travelling ; and, 
in the usual periodical visits made to the coast, indispensable as 
a preservative of the skin, after sea-bathing, from the irritation 
caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. In all cases 
it promotes a healthy tone of the minute vessels; and is the 
most elegant and effective beautifier of the complexion hitherto 
Known, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HayMARKET.—Miss Sedgwick’s annual occupation of 
the Haymarket during the summer months has come to be 
an expected and unfailing pleasure to play-goers. On 
Monday last she once more resumed the reins of manage- 
ment, and made her first appearance in a new and original 
comedy, entitled “ AJl for Money.” This piece is the pro- 
duction of Miss R. G. Le Thiére, a lady whose reputation 
has hitherto rested on her performances as an actress at 
Drury Lane and elsewhere. It is a simple and fairly in- 
teresting comedy, fresh in idea. 


ADELPHI.—The well-known old Adelphi drama of “The 
Willow Copse,” by Messrs. Dion Boucicault and Charles 
Kenny, has been revived with great care at the Adelphi. It 
is a good, well-constructed, and powerful piece, affording 
scope for some admirable acting. Good scenery has been 
bestowed upon it, and all pains have been taken to give ita 
hope of inducing success. The trouble taken has not been 
mis-spent. Seldom has a drama taken more hold of an 
audience than this now takes, and Mr. Webster’s superb 
impersonation of Luke Fielding, the farmer, rouses the 
audience to great enthusiasm. Mr. Webster’s representa- 
tion of this part is undoubtedly a piece of admirable—we 
might say great—acting. The power and pathos of the 
character are fully depicted. 


STANDARD.—The announcement that Mr. Sims Reeves 
would appear at this handsome theatre on Monday had the 
effect of causing the Standard to be crowded by one of 
the most enthusiastic audiences ever assembled within its 
walls. The gifted tenor, who appears to have recovered 
from his recent and numerous indispositions, on his ap- 
pearance after taking part in the “Echo Duett,” was s0 
boisterously received that the progress of ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ was delayed for some minutes. Mr. Reeves played 
Harry Bertram, and sang the songs “Be mine, dear 
maid,” ‘“‘ Tom Bowline,” and “‘ My Pretty Jane ” in his in- 
comparable manner and sweetness, and, in obedience to 
the wishes of the audience, repeated the latter song. 
Miss Ada Jackson as Julia Mannering acted and sang 
very prettily. 


Royatty.—A new farcical comedy, by Mr. Andrew Halli- 
day, entitled “‘ Check-Mate,” now pleasantly varies the billat 
this popular little house. It was played for the first time on 
Thursday night, and, like most of Mr. Halliday’s recent pro- 
ductions, was pleasant, unpretending, and thoroughly amus- 
ing. Though farcical in outline, and employing few materials 
that have not previously been used, its dialogue and a certain 
flavour of cynicism and satire raise it to the dignity of comedy, 
and the manner in which the materials are employed gives 
them a charm which is as good as novelty if it is not novelty 

' itself. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
BovuLEVARDS DES ITALIENS, August 23rd, 1869. 


CHERE AMIE, — 


The fashion of to-day is that of travellers, and all the 
costumes are made with a view to convenience in travelling. 

Bonnets especially are nothing more than toquets, for 
beyond the walls of Paris the fanchon is not admitted, except 
for really aged ladies. 

If it is worn in town, it is made of black lace, with a tuft of 
mingled roses, with row of buds in the barbes, which are 
fastened on the side with a flower. 

It is curious to see velvet still remain in favour, in spite of 
the great heat of the weather. 

The toquets are generally trimmed with a bow, voluminous 
on the side. On one side a large curled feather, and a torsade 
behind ; a long Donna Maria gauze scarf, which may or may 
not, at the fancy of the wearer, be continued to the bodice. 

The feathers may be replaced by a bouquet, and in this 
case, the foliage is of several tints of green. 

The mask veil is still worn, and, above all, white veils ; but 
as it is very hot, the Donna Maria is preferred, as it falls in 
front of the face. 

Round skirt of Italian taffeta, chestnut brown, trimmed all 
round the bottom with a large gathered volant with double 
head. Tunic to match, falling in two large festoons on each 
side, open on the front and separated behind. Tight-fitting 
bodice with basque, trimmed with a small volant. Flat 
sleeves, wit h small volant on the cuff, and the same round 
the collar. Straight collar with small plaits, with muffs to 
match. 

Round skirt in grey and white taffeta glacé, ornamented 


with three chicory ruches to match with the skirt, each accom-: 


panied at the bottom with a row of passementerie, with balls 
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of silk to match. Very long tunic, very open in front— 
where it is cut with square pans, forming a point, because the 
tunic is relieved—very high behind. Tight-fitting bodice, 
ornamented also with a ruche, and forming a small pointed 
pelerine. Very long basques, pointed behind, falling on the 
pans of the tunic behind. Flat sleeves, terminated with a 
chicoree ruche. Sash with three large bows. 

Round skirt in pearl grey sultana, ornamented with a volant, 
with the top fastened with a chicory ruche. Large tunic 
with two pans, rounded falling behind, trimmed with an organ- 
pipe ruche surmounted by a chicory ruche.  Tight-titting 
casaque with long basque behind, and forming two long 
square mantlet pans in front. Flat bodice fastened in front 
with knots to match. Flat sleeves, trimmed to the cuff, with 
a small volant. Sash fastened behind with a volant. Fanchon 
in black lace, ornamented with a chaplet of various roses. 
The barbes of lace fasten on the sides. 

Costume for a little boy of four to eight years. Russian 
skirt of black velvet, very ample and having plaits. Scotch 
scarf of satin set diagonally, without rosette, bué tied under 
the left arm. Three cockades to match the scarf ornament, 
the front of the vest of black velvet, forming gilet in front 
with row of buttons across. Flat sleeves split at the cuffs 
and ornamented with four buttons. Toquet of black felt with 
edges bordered, red rose ou the front. Red woollen stockings, 
and very high Balmoral boots. 

Round skirt of raw foulard without volant, bearing at the 
bottom on the sides on the part where it opens on the tunic a 
large simple bow without ends in stuff to match the skirt, 
and retained by a silk passementerie to match. Tunic des- 
cending nearly to the edge of the skirt, cut in two parts, and 
opening on each side so as to allow the knot of the skirt to be 
seen. The tunic is fastencd part of the way up by a knot to 
match, fastened to the tunic by a passementerie rising towards 
the waist. Tight-titting bodice, long basques in front, with 
pannier behind, all trimmed with a russe plait and small bias. 
Bodice fastened in front by three small knots without ends. 
Flat sleeves. Sailor collar. Derby toquet in Belgian straw 
with feather in front and autumn foliage behind. Large 
Donna Maria veil of the same tint as the costume. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Robe with short train in black poult de soie, trimmed at the 
bottom with a bouillonné edged with biases, each fixed with a 
bias of black velvet. Large tunic forming puff behind and 
fallmg behind in a large festoon, trimmed with three 
bouillonnés equally distanced, and each surmounted by a 
bias of silk fastened by a bias of black velvet. The pans of 
the side cut partly square at the ends are edged by a bias of 
black velvet. A long fringe at the top ornaments the 
middle of the pans. Derby chapeau composed of black lace 
and chicory of bluc silk with blue puffs on the front, two 
wings of lace falling in the rear, barbes of lace gathered 
lightly on a band equally trimming the front of the bonnet. 
The barbes are fastened together under the chin with a blue 
knot. 

Robe with a short train in raw colour foulard, trimmed at 
the bottom with a small volant lightly gathered, edged with 
small red velvet, and fastened by a cord in bias. This volant 
is set in large denticulations laid one upon the other with a 
knot of Turquin red velvet without pans. Half length tunic 
cat round, relieved on the sides and behind in the form of 
four large festoons. On ench side two knotsa of velvet to 
match with those of the skirt, and set on the gathers which 
relieve the tunic, which is all edged with a volant to match 
with that of the bottom of the skirt. High flat bodice simu- 
lating a Louis XV. bodice, very much decolleté in front and 
behind, by w!-ich means disposes of a volant to match that of 
the skirt, but’ of smaller dimensions, forming a bertha. The 
top of the bodice is trimmed with two round biases. Nearly 
flat sleeves rather open at the bottom, and trimmed with the 
same volant which ornamented the whole of the costume, 
with very small knot of velvet behind the cuff and a little on 


the front, Round sash of foulard. 
et FOSS S 
DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 
PLATE I.—Fiy. 1.—Robe of changing green taffeta. 


Long skirt forming tablier, and ornamented with bows to 
match on the middle of the front. Large bouillonné in the 
bottom behind, rising on each side of the front. Squared 
decollett bodice and basqucs all round. Sleeves trimmed 
with biases the whole length and a bouillonné on the slope. 
Diadem chapeau in blonde, with ribbons changing like the 
dress ; bird of paradise on the side. Striped flannel demi- 
season mantle. 

Fig, 2.—Robe of plain goiden wood-colour poplin. Small 
pelerine with hood in flannel with spots and edging of red 
woollen braid. Straw bonnet trimmed with a scarf of gauze 
of the same colour. 

Fig. 3.—Short robe in poult de soie, currant colour, trimmed 
with five small volants. Mantle of black poult de soie, trim- 
mings of biases and satin. Toque of straw trimmed with a 
crest and ribbons and a bouquet of roses. 


PLATE II.—Fig. 1.—Robe of Mais foulard, trimmed 
with ruches of blue satin with large velvet at the bottom. 
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Casaque of Llama lace relieved with knots to match the 
trimmings. 

Fig. 2.—Amazon of blue or black cloth. Cravat of red 
satin with small plain collar. Silk hat with green veil. 


Fig. 3.—Long robe of grey faye, with a bias of blue velvet 
forming the top of a large volant, and small volant above. 
White and blue and red and green formed in a relieved 
casaque with a knot of black satin. Morgana chapeau with 
coronet of roses and large veil of chestnut muslin. 


PLATE IIl.—Fig. 2.—Seated Figure. Open faye confec- 
tion, on the sleeves trimmings of satin bias and guipure. 
Metternich green robe forming redingote with tablier at the 
option in front. Kediva taffeta, green feather, and black 
satin. 

Fig. 2.—Robe and skirt of violet relieved and trimmed with 
velvet on satin, the casaque terminated by fringes. U nder- 
skirt of satin. Bergerette chapeau lace, ribbon, and foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Robe decolleté in point, 
blue silk trimmings. Sash to match. 


light grey chicory of 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Black faye mantle trimmed with 
biases of satin and guipure of flies. Silver grey silk robe with 
biases to match plaited. 


Fig. 2.—Casaque in gros grain silk trimmed with crests. 


PLATE V.—WNo. 1.—Bonnet, La Rene, composed of a 
slight crown of leghorn, trimmed with field daisies, fall of 
black lace with daisy for the bow. 


No, 2.—Hat, Normandaise, of black straw, the edges of 
raised silk, trimming of flowers and leaves. 

No. 3.—Hat, Coquette, of rice straw, the sides turned with 
black velvet, demi-arched with back fall of lace, in front a 
trimming of flowers and ruch of velvet. 

No, 4.—Chemisette of fine muslin, opening in front with 
edging of lace insertion, the back forming a half frill. 

No. 5.—Bonnet, Nilsson, crown of satin with ribbon ruch, 
fall of lace, with flecting of satin, trimmed with a single 
handsome rose, leaves and tendril. 

No. 6.—Head-dress of velvet, flat, edged with fringe of 
bouillion flowers, and bow of velvet for trimming, short loose 
ends. 

No. 7.—Bonnet, Coronal, of velvet, with fall of lace, orna- 
mented with bows and ends, ribbon edged with lace, trimmed 
in front with lace and beads, with a poppy for flower, a triple 
bow of velvet on the fall. 


MODEL FOR SEPTEMBER. 


We give this month model of a velvet jacket for a youth, 
which may be adapted for a child of four years as well as for 
a youth of nine or ten years. It is to be neatly trimmed, the 
usual coat sleeve being used. 


mal 
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LAWRENCE MARKHAM. 
(Continued from our July Number.) 


Cnaprer III. 


“You will surely stay another week?” said Serene 
Vance’s cousin, as they both stood in the parlour in Boston, 
whose windows overlooked a park wherein the greenery of 
summer was appearing. The second summer since 
Lawrence had parted with her in the old-fashioned garden. 

In all that time she had not seen him, save for one fleet- 
ing day’s visit at the farmhouse, when a world of sweetness 
was compressed into those few hours. His letters, dearer 
then anything, save his presence, were stored in the little 
desk that held her most precious things. But they came 
less frequently now. 

“He is so busy,” she said to herself; and he was busy. 
Wealth seemed to spring from his very footsteps—he would 
soon be a rich man—then he would return to claim her. 
Some latent pride had risen in the girl’s heart of late. She 
had journeyed up to Boston from her inland home for a 
visit to her cousin—a visit planned long ago; but because 
she had not heard from Lawrence for nearly three months, 
she would not let him know of her presence there. With 
wild throbs at her heart, she looked with subdued eagerness 
in the streets as she walked the pavement. She should 
look at him as any stranger might, for she would never seek 
him. But she did not see him, and the last day of her visit 
had come; with a terrible void in her heart, she was pre- 
paring to return—knowing now that an unconscious hope 
had sustained her all along. 

She replied in the negative to the question of her cousin, 
when that lady said, innocently — 

* But you'll lose the best party of our set, and that young 
lion, Lawrence Markham, will bethere. By-the-bye, didn’t 
he come from your part of the country?” 

The cousin, newly resurrected from genealogical obscu- 
rity, knew little of the past life of Serene. 

“‘ He used to live in Laketown,” replied Serene, turning 
to her trunk, and hiaing her face behind the lid; “ but that 
was some time ago.” 

How long it seemed to her then. 

“Yes, he is sure to be there,” repeated Julia Lane, tying 
on a tiara of pearls as she stood by the glass; “ Valerie 
Hansden will be there, and he is her shadow.” 

Serene could have killed herself for the pain these words 
caused her. Like a sharp knife they pierced her loyal 
heart. She said nothing, but bent over the pile of lace she 
was sorting. At last, with an indifferent voice, she re- 
marked, 

“T believe I will stay over. We shall have invitations?” 

“ Of course ; now you talk like a sensible girl.” 

And Julia left the room, giving her cousin a chance to 
draw the deep breath that came after some stunning blow. 
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She left her work, and walked slowly to the glass and 
scrutinised the face he had once loved. Yes, it was plain. 
How could she hold him when that woman cared to attract 
him? She remembered well Valerie Hansden’s sumptuous 
beauty. She was the woman with whom her lover had been 
walking on the night of her betrothal. Some pretext of ill- 
health had kept her in the country until she knew Lawrence 
Markham, as she had resolved tu know him. Assured of 
his being in the city, she did not care to rusticate longer. 

‘1 was not born to wear the willow,” Serene said, a bitter 
smile distorting her lips, “and no one shall know that I do, 
least of all shall he know it. Ido not wonder that he has 
not written. The country girl is forsaken, and accepts her 
fate.” 

There is a saying that ‘ happiness makes a woman beau- 
tiful,”” but some mysterious change, that was not joy, but 
rather a wild kind of recklessness, went far to make beautiful 
the face and manner of Serene after that morning’s conver- 
sation. ‘he light in her large gray eyes, which were really 
always surpassingly lovely, was now so brilliant as to lure 
one with a kind of witch power. Her cheek burnt with a 
red spark, her lips were vivid vermilion, and there was a 
haunting attraction in her manner that had a strange power 
over the gentlemen with whom she came in contact. Half 
the evening was over at Mrs. Gray’s party before either 
Lawrence or Miss Hansden made their appearance. Julia 
Lane opened her eyes in surprise as she saw the devoted 
attention offered to her country cousin, who had hitherto 
rather avoided notice. 

Miss Hansden come in with a party of two or three, and 
was inwardly surprised to find a rival in that plain girl, 
whose face she had apparently seen before, but where, she 
could not tell. Her old and staunch admirers seemed to 
have deserted her. There was something newer, and for the 
time more interesting. ‘‘ Her wreathed smile ” concealed a 
fury of anger and jealousy. Her sway disputed by such a 
woman? where had she seen her before ? 

There appeared at the door the tall figure for which she 
was watching. 

By some intuition Miss Hansden looked steadily at 
Serene, as Lawrence came slowly forward, greeting many on 
the way. 

No one less interested would have known that a change 
came over Serene’s face—a momentous shadow to her eyes 
—as for one instant they rested upon that tall elegantly 
dressed figure, whose every movement was grace. 

“Ah, now I know where I have seen her,” thought 
Valerie Hansden, and a sardonic joy dawned in her breast. 
“It was that summer at Laketown. I had my fancies abou 
her and Markham then. I will watch.” 

In the next instant Lawrence was by her side, bendingt 
low over that delicate hand, fecling again that witchery that 
had woven coil after coil about him, until he fluttered a 
helpless captive drunk with the charms of his keeper. 

He stood beside her, seeing with a wild triumph how every 
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one yielded that place to him. His glance wandered care- 
lessly over the assembly, not really seeing any one, until at 
sight of a face well remembered, but now lustrous with a 
strange beauty, with glorious eyes and scarlet lips and 
cheeks, and about that woman clustered a group of ladies 
and gentlemen, whose admiration was evident. Though 
Miss Hansden was addressing him he did not hear her. 
Surely, there was the face Jeft long ago at the farmhouse. 
And a senseless pang of jealousy came to him as he noted 
the attention offered her. 

“You know that lady?” asked Miss Hansden, her eyes 
upon him with a look that would have alarmed him had he 
seen it. 

“ I knew her once,” he said slowly, a flush rising to his 
cheek, an unwonted change coming to his voice. 

‘“* There is then an opportunity of renewing the acquaint- 
ance,” said Miss Hansden, carelessly. 

She felt certain now that the two had been betrothed, but 
it only added a zest to her pursuit. This man, for whom she 
felt a feeling that she called love, should not escape her. 
Let the country girl come to reclaim him if she chose. 

Lawrence longed, yet could not decide to go and speak to 
Serene. How had she come there? THe had half imagined 
her sighing over his silence, and had wished her indifferent, 
Now that he thought her so, he felt wronged and aggrieved. 

At last, an hour later, when many of the people had left, 
some one came to Serene’s side, some one whom she did not 
apparently see until he lightly touched her arm, and said, 

“ You will speak to an old acquaintance, I hope P’”’ 

The well-remembered voice, with its musical cadence, 
stirred her deepest pulses, but he could not know it, for 
so well was her face controlled, that it only lighted up as to 
acommon friend. She had been all the evening preparing 
for this meeting. 

‘I should not be myself if I did not,” she replied, 
turning frankly towards him, and extending her hand. He 
was astonished at the frank cordiality, so utterly diflerent 
from any special interest; and, man-like, as he saw her 
receding from him, his interest immediately increased. 

“You will tell me when is the earliest moment I may 
call upon you, and where?”’ he said, in a low,’eager tone, 
feeling a strong desire to seize her hand with the feeling of 
possession which he had once known. But, to do him justice, 
he was conscious of a sensation of unworthiness running 
through the re-awakening of this passionate love. She had 
seen with her own eyes the devotion of this man to Valerie 
Hansden. Should she fall into his arms the moment he 
turned towards her. 

“Indeed, I cannot tell you with any certainty,” she 
answered, forcing herself to look full at him, and noting as 
she did so signs of dissipation in his handsome face. “I 
may return to morrow. I should not wish to set any time.” 

“Where are you staying?” his check flashing up again 
beneath her eyes. 


“At No. 20, C—— Square,” she said; and some one 


claimed her attention just then, and Lawrence turned away 
with some fiery emotion devouring him. Watching that 
meeting, and judging by Serene’s manner, Miss Hunsden 
was not quite so sure of the correctness of her decision. 

Notwithstanding that she resolved a dozen times, during 
the next day, that she would go out, would not remain in 
as if waiting for him, Serene could not leave the house; 
but he did not come, and at dusk Serene, feeling a disappoint- 
ment too deep almost to be endured, wrapped a light shawl 
about her, and wandered out in the park front of the house. 
A gloom enveloped her, throwing a horrible darkness down 
through all her future. She sat down quietly ona bench 
near a line of shrubbery. There were but few people in the 
park, and she heard no sound, save that of the trampling 
of distant feet, until suddenly on the other side of the 
shrubbery she heard a voice say: 

“For the first time I have failed. I have lost him!” 

Serene controlled in a measure the violent leaping of her 
blood at that sound. She could never mistake that soft, 
sinuous voice, that suggested some sort of intoxicating 
voluptuousness that had also a magnetic power that few had 
been able to resist. It was Valerie Hansden who spoke, and 
an inward sense told the listener to whom she referred. 

“Then you didn’t have your heart in the work,” said 
Valerie’s companion, a man whose voice sounded harsh and 
impatient. 

“My heart in it!” cried Miss Iansden, with a bitter 
laugh: ‘ Why, I loved the man!” 

“A good joke,” was the response, “If that’s the case, 
then you hold men better when you don’t love them. But 
of course you haven’t lost him. We've got to have his 
money. How much longer do you expect to live in that 
style? The last fool I plucked hadn’t but afew thousands. 
If I had not reckoned upon your catching Markham, we 
ought to have left here six months ago.””, 

“T have lost him, once for all,” repeated Valerie. If a 
little idiot of a country girl had not appeared, I should have 
had him safe in a fortnight. I hada final interview with 
him to-day ; it’s all up; he has returned to his first love.” 

Serene shuddered at the heartless, wicked tone; but in 
that shudder was a thrill of something happier. 

“But I will have his money,” went on that desperate 
voice; “and I shall trust you to get it for us. He will 
have ten thousand dollars in bonds about him to-night, and 
Iknow that some time between ten and eleven this evening 
he will go over the ferry to C——,, to a business appoint- 
ment. Is that enough for you to know? And remember 
that my heart cherishes a desire for vengeance upon one 
who has slighted me. Can you help me to that also?” 

There was a moment’s silence after that satanic tone had 
died away. Then the reply came. ‘It’s worth trying,” 
and the two walked away, taking different paths. 

For a few minutes after, Serene sat in a sort of stupor, as 
if she had been stunned by a blow. Lawrence to be robbed, 
perhaps murdered, and by the instigation of that woman 
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whom society received, albeit it wondered as to her ante- 
cedents; but as she had money, or appeared to have, it was 
all right. 

Slowly, like one awakening from a dream, Serene began 
to realise—to plan. She would save him, though death 
itself stood in her way. How, she did not yet know, but 
inspiration would come to her. She drew her shawl closer 
about her, and lowered the veil over her hat and sped on to 
the street, gliding past people, slipping through crowds, 
stopped, hindered by nothing. 

“Who is that?” asked one of another, as the slender 
figure slid by; the eyes, large, shining, gleaming from 
beneath the thick veil. 

She might be insane, they said. 

Already had the night shut down, when Serene reached 

the door of Lawrence’s lodging. ; 

“T must see Mr. Markham,” she said, with metallic im- 
perative utterance. 

The servant disappeared, and Serene stood with suffo- 
cating pulses, that told both of her hurried walk and of the 
foreboding she felt. 

“He isn’t at home,” said the servant, standing impa- 
tiently with the door in his hand. 

“‘ When will he be in?” 

“Don’t know. He left no word.” 

Serene left the door. There was but one way for her to 


do. She looked at her watch beneath the street-lamp. 
(To be concluded in our nett.) 
ee POE 
Tun INFLUENCE OF THE SzEasons.—‘‘The web of our 


life,” says Shakespeare, ‘‘is of a mingled yarn—good and evil 
mixed together ;” and so just is this maxim of our immortal 
philosopher and poet, that there is scarcely a physical benetit 
or enjoyment which is not, in some degree, alloyed by some 
admixture of evil. The very air we breathe, the solar light 
and warmth, the exposure to the atmosphere, the vicissitudes 
of heat and cold, the slow and certain effect of time, the 
thousand secret and internal influences which attack our 
frame, serve to undermine our health, and injure and de- 
teriorate our aspect and appearance. Even the most genial 
scason exercises a baneful influence in this particular. The 
beauteous summer sun tends to tan the skin, and induce the 
disfigurement of spots and freckles; while the perspiration 
occasioned by the same cause, and the intrusion of dust, prove 
prejudicial to the hair, and call for additional care and pro- 
tection. The fortunate discoveries of Messrs. Rowland have 
happily provided a remedy in each of these unpleasing alter- 
natives. Their unrivalled Macassar, for the hair, tends to 
remove the ill effects of damp and perspiration ; their Kalydor 
affords a balm for the skin; nor should we omit to mention 
their inimitable preparation of Odonto, for the teeth and 
gums. The whole of these valuable appendages to the toilet 
have stood the test of many years of trial and experience, and 
are now most fully and lastingly established in public favour 
and approval. 


vivacity of their talented favourite, which Miss Wilton 
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Mapbame TussauD’s EXHIBITION.—The far-famed wax- 
work exhibition in Baker Street continues to be patronised 
as it has ever been by hosts of the discerning public, and 
we feel assured that at no other exhibition in the metropolis 
can a more pleasant evening, combined with instruction, be 
spent. The innumerable models, life-size, of most of the 
distinguished rulers and warriors of the world are there 
exhibited, and the ‘‘ thousand and one” relics of bygone 
days will amply repay a visit to Madame Tussaud’s most 
popular historical gallery. The extreme magnificence of the 
Court costumes are the theme of general admiration. 


A Drama from the joint pens of Mr. Boucicault and 
Mr. Byron is in preparation for the Adelphi. 


Mr. VINING is also preparing to substitute a new drama, 
from the pen of Mr. Boucicault, for “ Acis and Galatea,” 
which is classical, but costly. 


A NEw Legitimate Drama will be the novelty at the re- 
opening of the Holborn next month. Mr. Barry Sullivan 
is at present busy effecting alterations and improvements ia 
the internal construction of the house. 


Tue opening of the Globe, intended to take place the 
first week in September, is now deferred till October. Mr. 
Henry Neville is to appear at this house in Mr. Robertson’s 
new piece, ‘“ Progress.” Mr. Neville will also take the 
leading part in the two subsequent plays at this house. 


Mr. W. H. Liston, late manager of the Queen’s, has 
just concluded an arrangement for taking the Olympic 
Theatre, which he will open in October. 


THE new and pretty little theatre at Charing Cross has 
come under the management of Miss Fowler. A new 
burlesque on “Faust and Marguerite,” by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, has been produced and met with much success. 


Drury Lane.—The exceedingly clever and versatile 
Vokes family inaugurate the piece of the evening, the much 
debated and now celebrated “‘ Formosa” of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault. This drama of modern life posseases much of the 
peculiar sensationalism usually imported into all the plays 
of this author. Its success is unmistakable, the large 
space afforded by this theatre being crowded as rapidly as 
possible on the opening of the doors. 


Prince or WAuEs’s.— Miss Marie Wilton’s pretty little 
theatre still holds its own, spite of the exodus which sets in 
during August. Mr. T. W. Robertson’s celebrated 
“School” still exercises its fascinating influence, and the 
house is nightly crowded and nightly delighted by the 


evidently is. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


BovuLEVARDS DES ITALIENS, September 23rd, 1869. 


CHERE AMIE,— 


The weather is so variable that ladies do not like to buy 
new goods, as if they buy muslins it may turn cold, and if 
they buy warm things their choice may also be misplaced. 

Poult de soie and foulard are in great favour, particularly 
the latter, which is in fact the only rational and elegant 
material of the time. 

Among the costumes of extreme distinction is foulard orna- 
mented with velvet. Velvet suiting all complexions so well, it is 
at once so solid and of so beautiful an aspect, that velvet trim- 
mings have more and more success every day. The following 
is a description of one of these toilettes :—Skirt of dust-grey 
foulard, ornamented in the bottom by a high volant, with 
plait russe surmounted by a very large bias of Caroubier 
velvet. Tunic forming two panniers, pointed behind, relieved 
on the sides by three bows of Caroubier satin. Tunic is en- 
circled with a plait and bias of velvet. The bodice has 
behind a postillion basque encircled with velvet, and opens in 
front on a gilet of Caroubier velvet. Sleeves having facings of 
velvet. No sash is worn with this kind of dress. Tartan 
costumes are also trimmed with velvet. 

One of these toilettes, worn at Baden by the Marchioness 
de P——, a young Venetian lady, whose beauty equals her 
fortune: Costume of purple and black striped satin, the 
skirt having a large volant. Short skirt of purple gros-grain, 
trimmed with a Spanish passementerie in chenille and jet, 
and a fringe of the same. Panniers of black lace, relieved 
by bows of purple satin, nearly covering the skirt. Small 
casaque of poult de soie, with large sleeves lined with 
striped satin, Sash of Jace tied behind the casaque. Chenille 


round the casaque, and flat volant in black lace above the 
chenille fringe. 

The other toilette is an evening toilette, and is in sky-blue 
poult de soie, with volant draped in blue China crépe. The 
train is immense ; at the bottom of the volant is set a small 
white fringe feather. Tunic of China crépe, edged by a high 
white feather, fringed and relieved on both sides with clusters 
of black grapes and foliage. A train of pampre leaves around 
the shoulders. 

The bodice is draped with Chinacrépe. A garland of foliage 
round the shoulders. 

Round skirt of sea-green Italian taffeta trimmed with a 
large bouillonné, edged with two russe plaits, those of the 
bottom higher than those at top. At the height of the jarret 
three bows to match, one behind, the two others on the sides. 
These knots are very flat, without coques, and are formed of 
several plaits set 4 la russe, fastened in the middle by an 
agrafe of silk. They have equal ends, half long, and trimmed 
at the bottom by a russe plait. The knot of behind has the 
ends cut slanting. Round tunic of stuff to match with tablier 
partly cut, partly rounded. The hinder part is puffed, re- 
lieved at the bottom by a bow to match that of the skirt, but 
without ends. On the sides the tunic is turned back ina 
manner to form large lappels lined to match. Flat bodice and 
sleeves, collar cuffs; front of bodice and all the tunic trimmed 
with a plait in same stuff as the costume. Sash composed of 


two biases on a ribbon fastened by a bias without ends. Flat 
collar and cuffs to match. 
Jupe with train in very ample turquin rose faille. Triple 


tunic, round and relieved, and the three parts of which are in 
regular rows, following the same contours, and trimmed also 
with gathered volants. Two large bows, one with large pans, 
relieving the first tunic, the other with half-length pans re- 
taining the two others in a manner that each part falls rather 
in point on the side. Fitting bodice, on which two biases, ac- 
companied by a small volant, resemble the square décolleté 
form of Louis XV. Flat sleeves with reverses, with small 
gathered voJant. Long basque, symmetrically posed on the 
tunic, relieved behind with a large flat knot with two coques. 
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Sash to match, fastened by a knot with three coques, without 
pans. Straight flat collar, ouffs to match. 

Skirt of lopes blue poult de soie half training behind, orna- 
mented by a very deep flounce with a small edging and plaited 
in square plaita, Large tunic with very ample panniers 
rounded behind ; on the front a single pan relieves the sides 
with a large knot, and four bows to match. Bodice parted in 
the middle in same stuff as the tunic, fitting and fastened in 
front. Round sash with large knot. Flat sleeves, trimmed 
on the slope, and the cuff by a small frill fixed in the middle. 
Under guimpe with small straight collar. Derby chapeau in 
black lace, tuft of daisies and leaves on the front. Barbes of 
Dlack lace, joined under the chin by a knot of silk. 

Round skirt in black faille, ornamented at the bottom with 
three very ample plaits and at the top. Tunic with two large 
pans, the one behind very ample, forming pannier rounded at 
the bottom, the one in front smaller, but also rounded and 
falling on one side of the back. The two pans are trimmed to 
the sash with a small plaited volant with heading. Sash 
round in front, fastened behind by a large knot with four 
coques, accompanied by two half-length pans. High bodice, 
with flat sleeves, ornamented with plaits. 
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PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Evening promenade toilette. Stuart 
shaw] in Scotch tartan ; robe of grey poplin. First skirt, with 
a high flounce, surmounted by a bias and tworuches. Second 
skirt, with puff behind, and tablier in front, trimmed with 
plaits like the bottom. Toque Chapeau in lace and gauze; 
long barbes. 

Fig. 2.—Blue taffeta jupon with volant robe, with first skirt 
laced and trimmed with blue fringe. Second skirt relieved 
on the side,’and forming reverses, laced in the bottom with 
knots and edging of blue taffeta. Bodice open in front with 
long basques, forming tunic trimming of ruches and blue 
biases. Small chemisette with large plaits in muslin, with a 
blue ribbon threaded through the plaits. Hat of straw 
trimmed, blue gauze and a rose. 

Fig. 8.—Poult de soie robe trimmed with a high gathered 
flounce. Casaque to match, with puff and large pagoda 
sleeves, trimmings of large volants. Diadem Chapeau in 
white lace and velvet, with cluster of grapes on the side. 


PLATE IL—Fig. 1.—Costume of lilac poplin, short jupes 
trimmed with two high plaits surmounted with black velvet. 
Bodice with half-sized sleeves like a scarf pelerine. Sash and 
large knot with bow in the middle. Charles IX. toquet. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of pearl-grey cashmere. Short skirt 
trimmed with green satin biases on the bottom, and at the 
top by lace application. Plaited tunic formed in draperies in 
front, with trimming on the skirt. Henry III. chapeau in 
gauze. 


Fig. 3.—Robe of Caroubier poult de soie. Half-length skirt 


with high volant, gathered in front. Tunic in form of puffs 
and sash behind. 


PLATE IITl.—Fig. 1.—Robe of poult de soie bottle-green, 
ornamented with a high volant in the bottom. ‘‘ Express’ 
shawl in cashmere, embroidered. Three-cornered hat in felt, 
with gauze scarf. 

Fig. 2,—Toilette of popeline de soie. First akirt of grey, 
with a high plait set so as to form large denticulations. Open 
tunic and bodice with large sleeves, with Scotch trimmings. 
Marguerita Chapeau with tamarind puffs. 

Fig. 3.—Montpensier costume. Short skirt, with two high 
plaits surmounted with black velvet casaque, fitting with 
gilet, with edging and reverses of black velvet of magnolia 
shade. Bonnet of satin, with feathers and scarf of tulle. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Walking drees of grey foulard, 
trimmed with mauve taffetas on the apron and fichu. Hat 
trimmed with mauve feather and black lace. 


Fig. 2.—Walking dress of blue mohair made plain, worn 
with a shawl of black cashmere, fastened in at the waist, and 
drawn up in a panier at the back. Bonnet of white lace 
trimmed with autumn berries and leaves. 


Fig. 3.—Seaside dress of maize-coloured alpaca, trimmed 
with pleated frills headed with narrow bands. Bow and sash 
of ribbon. White hat ornamented with scarlet, 


PLATE V.—No. 1.—Bonnet of terry {velvet and lace, 
trimmed in front with holly leaves and berries. The fall is 
wide, and terminates with a bow of velvet falling on the 
breast. 

No. 2.—Hat of black velvet with edging of lace strings, 

and bows of velvet ; the trimming is of poppies and forget-me- 
nots. 
No. 3.—Bonnet (Capuchin) of tulle, puffed and ornamented 
with narrow velvet ribbon, with small bows in front fastened 
with a small jet star, velvet demi-fall at back. The lace fall 
is wide, and terminates with velvet bow. 

No. 4.—Chemisette sleeves and cuffs of fine muslin. The 
chemisette has a square front, with lace insertion, the centre 
with flat frills; the cuffs are of fine linen, with insertion to 
match the chemisette. 

No. 5.—Bonnet (Mary Stuart) clear tulle and plain velvet 
edging ; the fall is behind, and no flowers are used. 

No. 6.—Bonnet (Alexandra) of fine rice straw, the front 
much raised and trimmed with raised bow of velvet, violets 
and wheat ears, fall of lace with ribbon piping, with bow of 
velvet beneath the chin. 

No. 7.—Bonnet (Emerald) of lace with fluted edging of the 
same, encircling the face, and falling nearly close beneath the 
chin, no bow on the fall, but centre bow of velvet on the 
bonnet ; slight back fall of lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 
We give this month the Model of a Corsage for a young 
lady ; it may be made in any light material, trimmed ; the 
sleeve now generally worn may be adopted. 
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LAWRENCE MARKHAM. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Cuaapter III. 


The long twilight had left the evening further advanced 
then she thought. It was now nine o'clock ; she dared not go 
home and wait an hour. What if he should cross the ferry 
before the time Valerie had mentioned? 

The man would be on the watch, she felt sure, and she 
could not be less faithful to his deed of darkness. She did 
not hesitate, but turned down the street that led to the 
ferry, too anxious to think of what ill repute that street was 
as it reached the wharf. 

Two or three half-drunken men accosted her as she 
hurried on, but she hardly thought of what at another time 
would have alarmed her. 

The water splashed blackly up the wharf, and she stood 
watching the receding boat, whicb had just started. 

Leaning against a pile of lumber, and regardless of the 
curious eyes bent upon her from the Joungers, Serene care- 
fully scrutinised the forms who stood there. One figure 
she singled out from the rest, and felt sure that was the 
man she had to fear. A stalwart, square-shouldered, 
foreign-looking man walked back and forth along the wharf, 
a hat drawn over his face, a cloud of smoke incessantly 
issuing from his mouth. 

Serene heard him address a remark to one of the men, 
and the voice made her sure that he was the person who 
had talked with Valerie that evening in the park. 

Back came the boat, and Serene peered with dilated eyes 
among the crowd of people who pushed upon it. She 
noticed that the stranger did not go on board, though all 
had now left the wharf. Suddenly a man came running 
down just as the boat was about to push off. Serene knew 
that step even from all others that sounded from the street. 
Lawrence leaped upon the boat, and after him sprang the 
man, and last Serene, who had barely time to get on before 
they were steaming across the turbid waters towards the 
lights that gleamed in the town of C—. 

If the man intended an assault on board the boat, it must 
be done quickly, for it would be but little more than five 
minutes before they would be across. The number of 
people on board, though not large, was still such as made 
Serene wonder how Lawrence could be attacked. She 
watched him as he stood alone, no one being within several 
yards of him. He leaned over the rail, a cigar in his hand, 
the red spark dying unnoticed. 

The other hand was thrust into the breast of his coat. 
How easy a thing to push him over the side, no one look- 
ing—the men engaged in aloud and angry political dis- 
cussion. 

Now that she was so near him, a hesitancy came over 
the girl. Everything she had heard, the gloomy night, the 
puffing ferry, all seemed a dream to her. There stood her 
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LAWRENCE MARKHAM. 


lover, as far removed from her apparently as though he 
were miles away. Was there really danger brooding over 
him. 

A shadow, with heavy, low-drawn hat, glided up to 
him? 

A hand stealthily felt of his coat pocket. Lawrence, 
habitually careless, had left a pocket-book with valuable 
papers there. It slid into the hand of the robber; thence 
he glanced quietly about. The boat was almost to the 
shore, the passengers were eagerly crowding forward, 
leaving that part of the deck deserted. The heavy hand 
gleaming with the small glittering dagger, was raised: he 
would stab him and push him overboard before any one 
would know it! 

That gleam of steel aroused Serene from the immobility 
into which she had fallen. She could not ery out—her 
tongue was paralyzed; but she threw herself, without 
thought, save to get between Lawrence and the knife, upon 
the shoulder of Lawrence, and the murderer, unable so soon 
to stay his hand, let the dagger pierce the tender flesh of 
the arm that had saved his intended victim. 

In the next moment half the people in the boat had 
rushed forward, and the man was held fast by hands which 
indignation nerved. Lawrence did not notice or know any- 
thing, save that he held Serene in his arms, that he pressed 
her closely and fiercely to his heart, as if he could never 
again let her go. For the first moment he hardly realized 
the danger that she had incurred for him. When he did, 
his face grew paler even than the colourless hue his intense 
joy bad caused. He held her in his arms while her 
wounded arm was bandaged; and when at last they were 
left a little to themselves, he murmured such ardent words 
in her ear, his eyes glowed with such electric light, that 
Serene forgot everything but that he was restored to her. 
The trial of the thief brought strange things to light besides 
the fact that he was a gambler and an adventurer, who had 
thus far evaded the law. The beautiful house of Valerie 
Hunsden was closed, and she had disappeared as suddenly 
as she had come. She had kept her place a long time, 
people said, and wondered at her, for talent and villainous 
finesse had blinded them long. 

She was not there to see the looks of horror when it was 
known that she was the daughter of Hunsden the convict. 

She was smiling guilefully upon other victims, but seeing 
no man who attracted her like Lawrence Markham. 

Beneath a country sky, the sky of that same summer, 
stand Lawrence and Serene, and she is showing him a 
faded sentimental-looking rosebud. 

“Do you know,” says she, “that at one time I hada 
mind to return this to you, when the siren held thee ?” 

“ But the siren’s power was nothing after you came,” he 
said. ‘Let us keep our roses, my dear wife.” 

And she believed what he told her, and did as he bade 


her. 
(Conclusion). 
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THE GAMESTER. 


4 LONDON DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


I was called one evening to a certain gambling house at 
the West End, where some victim had quarrelled with his 
luck, and was revenging himself by breaking everything he 
could lay his hands upon. Chairs, mirrors, decanters were 
shivered beneath the violence of his assaults, and the occu- 
pants of the room had much ado to avoid the missiles 
aimed at them. The place, at that moment, seemed to 
have justly earned its title of ‘* hell.” 

I arrived just in time to see a heavy decanter sent flying 
against a large mirror over the chimney-piece, and smash it 
into a thousand pieces. The decanter rebounded, falling 
upon the bald pate of an elderly military-looking gentle- 
man, who fell stunned by the blow. 

Several of the company were vainly endeavouring to 
restrain the man’s violence, but afraid to grapple with him. 
As Ientered he caught my eye, and desiated in a moment. 
I went up to him, and laid my hand on his arm. 

‘What is all this about? Are you mad?” 

“T think I am; so would you be if you had been robbed 
as I have been.” 

I could see he had been drinking, and was in a very 
excited state, as much like madness as anything you ever 
saw. My policy was to soothe him. 

“What have you lost, pray, sir?” 

“My money—everything in the world, and now, sir, I 
ama beggar. And that is not the worst of it.” 

“ Do you expect to recover it by this violence?” 

“TI do not; but I have been cheated, swindled. The 
whole concern are a set of infernal thieves, and I must have 
my revenge.” , 

At this juncture a person who appeared in charge of the 
concern, addressed me. 

“Remove this man. I shall give him in charge.” 

The culprit, who was evidently a gentleman by birth and 
education, looked at him contemptuously. 

“ Give me in charge, will youP It is I that should give 
you in charge, and all your gang. Blacklegs! cheats! 
swindlers !”” 

“ Better come away from this,” I remarked. ‘I do not 
suppose this gentleman means to give you into custody.” 

“But I do, though. Iam not going to submit to this 
fool’s insults and injuries quietly, assure you. If he could 
not afford to lose his money he had no business here. He 
would have made none of this fuss if he had won twice as 
much as he has lost.” 

“Tf I had lost it fairly I would not have cared; but I 
know that I have been cheated, tricked, swindled by a gang 
of thieves, and I'll not submit to it quietly.” 

“How much have you lost?” I inquired. 

“Twenty-five hundred pounds in cash, and I O U’s for 
as much more.” 

I endeavoured as much as possible to soothe him, and 
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managing to draw him gently aside into the recess of the 
window, I whispered in his ear— 

“Come with me quietly, and I'll put you in a way of 
recovering your money.” 

He took the hint. I was obliged to convey him to the 
station ; for the proprietor, or whatever he was, persisted in 
giving him in charge. While waiting for his bail he gave 
the following particulars of his life :— 

“Tam of good family. My early days I may pass over, 
as they exhibited nothing eventful, but were an even round 
of joy and happiness. I fell in love, and, upon arriving at - 
the age of twenty-one, I married a lady of my own rank, of 
great beauty and no inconsiderable fortune. My love for 
her was equalled only by her devotion to me. This mutual 
affection continued unabated for several years, during which 
two lovely children were born, proving a source of additional 
happiness to both of us. About that time my father’s health 
began to fail, and his medical adviser recommended that he 
should try the efficacy of the waters at Baden-Baden, and 
it was settled that he should spend the ensuing summer 
there. 

“ He objected, however, to going there alone—indeed he 
was unfit; and my mother being dead, it was proposed that IJ, 
my wife, and children should accompany him. We willingly 
assented, and thither we went. 

‘I was well aware of the temptations of the place; I had 
been there before, but had resisted them all. 

“ Baden is charmingly situated, and much of its society is 
choice and unexceptionable. This season was one of un- 
usual brilliancy; several Russian nobles were there, and 
many aristocratic families from various continental states 
and from England. We entered into all the gaieties: three 
times a week to the soirées at the Salle de Réunions; on 
Saturdays to the ball at the Grand Salle; joined the picnics 
and the fttes champetres which were given almost daily at 
the Jager Haus and La Favorite. We never failed to 
attend the promenade before the Conversations Haus at the 
fashionable hour, where on several occasions we were dis- 
tinguished by an invitation to join in the dances, charades, 
and the tableaux vivants so frequently got up at the resi- 
dence of the Russian Princess Labanoff. 

“My wife enjoyed this gaiety immensely, and perhaps 
the more so, amiable as she was, for the general admiration 
which her beauty and grace excited, and the adulation they 
gave rise to. I was content to witness her felicity; and my 
father partook of the universal joy, since he had been chiefly 
instrumental in procuring us so much gratification and 
pleasure. 

‘* Such happiness could not, in the course of things, last 
for ever. A cloud was slowly gathering in the unseen dis- 
tance, which was destined soon to throw its darkness and 
gloom over our sunny path. One disengaged evening— 
they came but rarely—I strolled out to enjoy the softness 
of the evening air, and to take a moonlight view of the 
charming scenery of this enchanting place. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


“ As I stood gazing abstractedly on the starry heaven 
above me, lost in admiration at its spangled radiance, a 
friend, or rather a fiend, accosted me jocosely, saying— 

“““Are you an adept in astrology, that you gaze so 
intently on the stars? Can you tell me whether those 
twinklers which rule my destiny are in such a position that 
I may venture to stake a hundred louis to-night at the 
table?’ 

“I made no reply; but he quickly caught me by the 
arm, and added, playfully— 

‘“*Come with me to the table, and see if your readings 
be correct ;’ and we went together towards the place he 
indicated. 

“T made no effort to refuse. I saw no danger. I need 
not play. Following the circuitous guidings of my tempter, 
I passed between those doors over which might have been 
written the lines Dante inscribed over the gates of his hell. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THe New VaprE MEcvm (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor Street, Liver- 
pool) consists of a telescope well adapted for tourists, &c., to 
which is added an excellent microscope of great power and 
first-class definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times 
the price. Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this in- 
genious combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it 
(carriage free) anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt 
of post-office order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. It 
astonishes and delights every person, and nobody should be 
without one. 


A aoop Ser or TEgTH ever insures favourable impressions ; 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every 
individual, both as regards the general health by the proper 
mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure and 
swecth breath. Among the various preparations offered for 
the purpose, is Rowland’s Odonto, or Pearl Dentifrice, a 
white powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherché 
ingredients of the Oriental herbal,—of inestimable value in 
preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, 
and in rendering the breath sweet and pure. It extirpates all 
tartarous adhesions to the teeth, and insures a pearl-like white- 
ness to the enamelled surface. Its anti-septic and anti-scor- 
butic properties exercise a highly beneficial and salutary in- 
fluence ; they arrest, the further progress of decay of the 
teeth, induce a healthy action of the gums, and cause them to 
assume the brightness and colour indicative of perfect sound- 
ness ; while, by confirming their adhesion to the teeth, they 
give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, by per- 
petuating effective and complete mastication. It speedily re- 
moves those ravages which children sustain in the teeth, 
owing to the improper use of sweet and acid articles. Its un- 
precedentedly good effects have obtained the patronage of 
royalty and nobility throughout Europe; while the general 
demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is 
held. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Garzty THEatRe.—In preparation, to be produced early 
in October, is a new romantic drama in four acts, by Mr. 
John Oxenford and Mr. Horace Wigan, in which Miss 
Neilson will make her first appearance, and Mr. Alfred 
Wigan will make his re-appearance after his late illness. 


Grose THeatre.—Mr. T. W. Robertson’s new comedy 
of “ Progress ” has met with a great success as this theatre. 
It is an evenly written, and at times a sparkling piece of 
dramatic authorship, cleverly depicting the peculiarities of 
class distinctions; portions of the dialogue are very terse 
and effective. 

Prince or WALES’s THEATEE.—This theatre reopened 
last Saturday evening after a brief closing, during which 
very extensive alterations have been introduced into the 
decorations and arrangements of the house. The old danger 
in case of fireto which we have alluded, has been greatly 
diminished by the introduction of exits opening directly to 
the streets, instead of requiring the audience to thread the 
narrow and tortuous passages which have hitherto made the 
getting away after performances so difficult. Among other 
novelties Miss Wilton has contrived to conceal the band by 
placing it in an unseen space below the level of the stage, 
while the space hitherto occupied by that body is filled by 
graceful ferns, a grotto, jets for fountains, and other pleasant 
contrivances for hot weather. New and comfortable seats, 
handsome curtains and hangings, tasteful decorations 
throughout the auditorium, and a new ceiling, with im- 
proved system of lighting, also deserve notice. Altogether 
the Prince of Wales’s is now one of the prettiest and cheer- 
fullest of London theatres. The performances comprised a 
new preliminary farce of slight proportions, entitled “ Quite 
by Accident”; but the staple of the evening's entertain- 
ments is still Mr. Robertson’s “School,” which maintains 
an undiminished popularity, although it had already reached 
its 193rd representation. 

Housorn Taeatre.—Mr. Barry Sullivan commenced 
his winter campaign at the Holborn on Saturday with a 
new and original comedy, by Thomas Morton, Esq., entitled 
“Plain English.” The comedy is preceded by a new and 
original eketch by Harry Lemon, Esq., called “ Wait for an 
Answer.” The success of “ Plain English” is undeniable, 
and a “run” may be safely predicted. 


Roya. AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus, Ho.sorn.— 
This elegant establishment will re-open on Saturday, October 
2nd, with a stud of fifty magnificent horses and ponies, 
the greatest equestrian artistes, male and female, in the 
universe, and the most talented and wonderful gymnasts 
and acrobats ever brought together in one establishment. 
In addition, a splendid troupe of performing Italian grey- 
hounds, and many other novelties. During the recess the 
building has been re-decorated, and also improved in several 
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This Magazine will be forwarded, post free, for siz months, to any part of the | wonted with a pelerine. 


and Sixpence. opening to allow the arms to come through the pelerine, which 
7 forms round the neck, is cut at the back opening in the middle, 
FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. permitting it to follow the movement of the arm, and simulate 


BouLeVARDS DES ITALIENS, October 237d, 1889, 


In visiting the principal magazines patronised by high | blond, with coquille of black silk, rose and foliage. 


socicty, one may see the things most admired, Costumes Robe of black silk. TBodice with sash; it is ornamented 
have the preference over robes, and redingotes take the place | by a plait of black silk, embroidered with violet, resembling a 
bertha, which comes round in front and behind, and termi 
Velvet bouillonné and also draped ornament the bottom of | nates in a point in the sash, which is ornamented behind with 


which tunics occupied in the past year. 


the robes. They are of great richness, and are preferable to | a large bow and two rosettes, with pans cut en lance. 


volants for velvet. large sleeves with embroidered violets set at the bottom in 

Gold embroidery is again employed, especially for indoor } chevron. The skirt with train is trimmed with two volants, 
vests, the cut of which does not vary from that of the | which divides it into three equal parts; they are formed in 
summer. The back part is very short, & I'Exspagnole and | large flat plaits, embroidered with violet, and separated at the 


straicht. In front, with straight pans in the form of a star. top by a small violet bias ; they are relieved on the sides, and 
Fringes of jet are also much used for vests and redingotes. each retained by a large patte eut in a diamond ; the first, 


Plain woollens remain in favour for travelling. 


than ever, and the large volant is preferred to small ones, | seccnd, which like the first, passes the volant. 


especially for woollens. Robe of mauve taffeta, with train trimmed in the bottom 
|| Many jypons are made in beautiful Tussor foulard, which is by achicorée ruche. Sleeves ornamented by a ruche chemi- 


the best material for autumn jupons. sette of white muslin, and valencicnnes in the bodice. 
Toilette for little boy from eight to twelve years of age. { coloured kid gloves. 


Winter costume in light Russian green cloth. Half length Rohe of antique red faille, trimmed in the bottom by a high 
vest cut straicht in front, fastened with passemcnterie buttons | Volant. At the edge of the volant is set a flat ruche of 
of the same colour, Half-tight sleeves without cuffs, Panta- | organdie muslin; in the middle of the ruche is attached a 
loons ornamented on the side by a band of green velvet, be- | black velvet; the top of the volant is likewise formed by a 
tween two rows of embroidery, and a galloon to match. | ruche of organdie muslin ; a third organdie ruche ornaments 
Russian stockings also green. Shoes with square toca. Man- | the skirt as high as the knee. Short tunic forming two 
ee dain hak: ; panniers behind, which are relieved on the sides by bows of 
Robe of pearl grey faille. Medium length under-skirt, or- | antique red gros grain having black velvet in the middle; 
namented in the button by a high plait, surmounted by a | the ends of the knot are trimmed by a ruche of organdie, 
frilling. The double skirt is relieved on the sides by a large surmounted by black velvet; square décolleté corsage sash 
bow. The front is much longer than the behind; and its embroidered with black velvet, with knot, with pans edged 


a edges are ornamented by a chicor¢e. Straight palctot orna- with velvet and organdie. 
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All together it is in the form ofa 
United Kingdom, on the receipt of the half-yearly Subscription of Siz Shilling» | hell; the part which is under. the pelerine has a simple 


a very large sleeve. The trimming of the paletot is made 
with a simple galloon of Wack silk, but this galloon may be 
Cnere AMIE,— replaced by three gold cords, Fanchon bonnet in black 


which parts from the sash, passes the volant by onc height; 
As to form, it is always the redingote. The skirt is shorter | a large knot is placed on this patte, from which parts the 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Robe of water-green taffeta, décolleté corsage ; on the cor- 
sage is seta fichu of black lace designing, in front two long 
pattes, encircled by a volant of lace. Very light muslin 
sleeves. Small daisies in the hair. 

Skirt of white taffeta with blue satined stripe. On this 
skirt are set three large chevrons of black velvet embroidered 
with white satin, and fastened with white buttons. The 
second skirt is in black faille, training behind, and forming in 
front only a small tablier very short and rounded. Five 


volants of blue taffeta, set on the skirt behind in a curb. | 


These volants are fastened on the sides by knots, without pans, 
in sky blue taffeta; around the tablier are sct two volants of 
sky blue taffeta. These volants are retained in the top by a 
bow, the robe forming a camargo pouf. The bodice in black 
taffeta has epaulettes embroidered with white satin. The 
sleeves, in blue taffvta, are ornamented with three chevrons 
of velvet embroidered with white satin. A large bias of blue 
taffeta crosses the shoulders like braces. 

Robe of Chypre green cashmere, with round skirt in the 
bottom, high volant, with top plaited with organ-pipe plaits. 
Plain bodice, high and flat, fastened in front by a series of 
buttons to match, which descend on the skirt to the vulant. 
Redingote of English velvet centred in front and behind. 
Tight sleeves ornamented in the bottom with large points of 
black gros-grain which rises to the elbow. The redingote is 
ormamented in front with a large reverse, which descends from 
the neck to the bottom. Three bars of passementerie fasten 
the redingote to the corsage, and is worn without. On the 
shoulder is fixed a patte which forms epaulette aud is orna- 
mented with passementcrie. Small chapeau fanchon orna- 
mented with a knot of black gros-grain and velvet panseys. 
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PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Little girl’s costume dress of Sultana 
cloth. Hat of straw trimmed with a wreath of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Costume dress of blue poult de soie, trimmed with 
black velvet. Hat of white chip ornamented with a bird in 
front, and worn with a gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of brown poplin. Pelisse of black velvet 
trimmed with black lace and ribbon. LVonnet of lace and 
crimson flowers. 


PLATE IL.—Fvy. 1.—Indvor dress of violet satin cloth, 
trimmed with rosettes, and putlings of the same. Under 
bodice and cravat of white muslin edged with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of emerald gros-grain, trimmed with 
vandyked ruching. Upper skirt and bodice of white crape 
edged with silk fringe, and ornamented with bows of emerald 
ribbon, 
correspond with that on the dress. 

Fig. 3.—Morning dress of grey lenos, with flouncings 
bordered with narrow crimson pipings, waistband and bow of 
the same colour. 


PLATES IIT. & [V.—Fig. 1.—Mathilde paletot of grey 
eloth, trimmed with black velvet, and round bonnet of black 
velvet with feathers, and barbes of gauze. 

Fig. 2.—Montpensier costume in light grey poplin. First 
skirt with a high plait surmounted by a double ruche in the 


Coiffure arranged in curls, fastened with ribbon to | 


top, and fastened by a blue velvet. Second skirt relieved in 
bouillounés, and forming very pointed denticulations, orna- 
mented with wide blue velvet. Small paletot ornamented 
with velvet like the remainder. Isabella collarette in valen- 
ciennes. Bonnet of blue velvet and white lace. 

Fiq. 3.—Arabelia paletot, half fitting in black velvet with 
pelerine to match, black guipure, gold galloon and passe- 
menterie mingled with gold like the trimming. Robe of light 
poult de svie, ornamented with volants rising in front, forming 
a tablier, Tyrolese chapeau in black velvet with cock’s 
feathers. 

Fiy. 4.—Paletot with large sleeves, embroidered with 
** jardinieres” of silk, with fringe to match with the bottom. 
White blond chapeau, with bows of red velvet, with steel 
buckle on the front. 

Fig 5.—Little girl’s costume in light blue reps, with two 
skirts. Rather open skirt with blue velvet trimmings set in 
squares, and bouillonné sleeves. Isabella collarettes. Round 
felt hat trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fiy. 6.—Little boy’s costume, black and white tartan. 

Fiy. 7.—Parisian paletot in white velveteen, open with 
lappels, trimmed with maroon velvet. Rube with two skirts 
of clear maroon, with plaits to match, and velvet of the sane 
tint. Round felt hat, with tuft of roses and gauze scarf. 

Fiy. & —Metteruich vestment in black velvet, trimmed with 
frinves and passementerie. Half length robe in green satin, 
with two large plats attached with a large black velvet. 
Close chapeau in blacit velvet, with Chantilly lace, and green 
and white satin flowers. 

Fig. 9.—-Collet Anglais in white flannel, with hood lined 
with violet taffeta, and violet and white cord. Robe with 
two skirts in violet cashmere, the first with plaits to match in 
the bottom, with two ribbons of violet velvet in the top; on 
each breadth two reverses above the volant. Second skirt 
relieved on each side with a plait surmounted by velvet. 
Tyrolese hat in grey felt, with peacock’s feathers on the side. 


PLATE V.—Fiy. 1.—Walking costume of lavender silk 
rep, with flounces and narrow frills of the same material. 
‘LTusean hat with a wreath of ivy leaves placed round it. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of black silk, with ruchings of blue ribbon 
above the flounce. Small mantle of blue cloth trimmed with 
ribbon of the same shade. Hat of black velvet, with a veil of 
black lace. 

Fig, 3.—Costume dress of violet corded silk, trimmed with 
black lace. Bonnet of lace and flowers. 

These dresses and mantles are from the fashion rooms of 
Messrs. Gask & Giask, the well-known silk mercers, of Oxford 
Street and Wells Street, London. 


PLATE VI.—No. 1.—Hat Mountaineers, of soft felt, the 
sides turned, trimmed with velvet band and rosette, black 
feathor and large buckle in centre of the rosette ; the feathers 
overlay the crown of the hat. 

No, 2.—Hat Coquette, trimmed loosely with light blue 
Isabel silk and poppies. The veil droops negligently from the 
crown at the back. 

No. 3.—Hat Josephine, trimmed deeply round the turned 
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edges with black velvet, ornamented with circular frilling of & 
black velvet in front, and an ostrich feather fastened on the an 
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velvet with a jewel. The feather is passed over the centre of 
the crown and droops behind. 

No. 4.—Necklet of fine muslin, the ends wide and orna- 
mented with insertions of lace of a square pattern, the ends 
having points. The tie is simple, the bow being omitted. 

No. 5.—Hat Gipsy, raised forward and resting on the 
chignon. It is of a flat shape, and is heavily trimmed with 
berries, wheat ears, and velvet or satin bows. There is a 
simple fall of ribbon end to finish. 

No. 6.—Bonnet Nilssun, crown of fine rice straw, trimmed 
with Chantilly lace, with large full-blown rose in centre of 
forehead, the buds falling on the crown. Full fall of satin 
ribbon, edged with lace, and terminating with small rosebuds 
forming the bow. 

No. 7.—Hat Josephine, of drab Terry velvet, looped at the 
side with bow of the same, trimmed with roses, the sides 
fully turned, ribbon ends and fall of black lace. The hat is 
worn well forward, and may be trimmed with cerise instead 
of drab or black.’ 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give this month Model of a new capuchon for opera- 
cloak. It is to be lined with quilted satin in unison with the 
colour of the material of which the cloak is made. 

Pete 

Tue Nkw Vape Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor Street, Liver- 
pool) consists of a telescope well adapted for tourists, &c., to 
which is added an excellent microscope of great power and 
first-class definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times 
the price. Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this in- 
genious combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it 
(carriage free) anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt 
of post-office order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. It 
astonishes and delights every person, and nobody should be 
without one. 

Tue Harr, TeetH, aND Skin.—The importance of these 
essential portions of the human frame cannot be too highly 
estimated, whether we regard them as the attributes of beauty 
and of female loveliness, or whether we investigate their 
peculiar structure and the elements of which they are com- 
posed. The hair, with its singular tubular structure, its 
peculiar mode of growth and elongation, the delicate method 
by which its tinge and colour are produced,—partaking, more- 
over, as it does, of the influence of the mind, liable to be 
injured by disturbing causes, and totally ruined by neglect ; 
next, the teeth, with their singular formations of osseous and 
fibrous structure of bone and of enamel; and, lastly, the skin, 
with its secret and wondrous sympathies with the health and 
well-being of the frame ;—these are all structures obviously 
too delicate to be intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands, or 
to the injurious and corrosive mineral substances which are 
often so injudiciously applied to them. It is highly satis- 
factory to state, that Messrs. Rowland and Sons have suc- 
ceeded in producing applications of the most meritorious 
character,—their Macassar for the hair, Ordonto for the teeth, 
and Kalydor for the skin, being composed of the most bene- 
ficial and innoxious elements, and having stood the test of 
many years of trial and approbation. 


THE GAMESTER. 
& LONDON DETECTIVE’S STORY. 
(Continued from our last.) 


“A novel sight presented itself to my view. There were 
the piles of gold, and the excited victims who vainly coveted 
it, hazarding certain ruin in their mad attempts to gain it. 
But when within the charmed circle, what had appearea to 
me as madness in them, became an easy achievement for 
me. As] inhaled the intoxicating air of this infernal den, 
and saw the heaps of gold that fascinated the eyes of those 
who gazed upon it, I became intoxicated, and rushed to the 
table, and commenced a career that ended in misfortune, 
and laid the foundation of a vagrant life to me, and of 
misery and grief to every other member of my family. 

“Trritated at my losses, mortified at my want of skill, 
maddened by the wine so liberally supplied to the victims 
of the table, and suffering under the bitterness of self-re- 
proach, I returned home a demon. 

“It was late, and my wife, alarmed at my unusual ab- 
sence, had not retired to bed. For the first time since our 
marriage I concealed from her where I had been; and I 
even spoke to her in a tone and with a degree of harshness 
I had never used before. In this manner I repaid her 
anxiety and care, and although she did not even look at me 
reproachfully, I saw that her brilliant eyes were dimmed 
with tears. 

“The fatal spell was upon me. Those innocent pleasures 
in which I had hitherto indulged, and which were so 
joyously shared by my wife, now became distasteful to me. 
Nothing but the excitement of the gaming-table would 
satisfy me. Both my father and my wife soon discovered 
my resort, and in the greatest alarm they implored me to 
resist the fearful temptation. But all in vain! I was 
fascinated beyond the power of reason—no thought or 
care for consequences; and although I was neither a cool 
nor a skilful player, and rarely left the table a winner, still 
I continued to win money, and to dissipate it as fast as 
won, for no other purpose than to appease an insatiable 
appetite. 

“Night after night my wife and father sat awaiting my 
return in wretchedness at my apparently incorrigible con- 
duct, for I had added drunkenness to my gambling pro- 
pensities; so they determined to seek a remedy for my 
dreadful malady in quitting Baden. This determination 
was announced to me upon my return late one night from 
the gaming-table, where I had been a loser. The fury I 
exhibited was great; but my father was inexorable, and 
took the opportunity of expressing some severe remarks 
upon my general conduct. I rushed from the house to the 
gaming-table again, resolved to risk all I possessed, in the 
wild hope of recovering what I had already lost. 

“While in this resolution I approached the gambling 
saloon. The door flew open as soon as 1 was observed 
(for even Satan is courteous in temptation), and I entered. 
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“The usual scene presented itself. The piles of gold 
were undiminished, though a frenzied group stood around 
gloating upon the destroyer. Some had fallen to the rear 
in this desperate encounter, and had made way for others 
better provided for the conflict, but not a particle better 
qualified for victory, The minds of these excited men, 
however, partook of all the feelings of the actors in the 
scene. As they could never become actors themeelves 
again, they threw all their hopes, fears, and expectations into 
the fortunes of others. Completely ruined themselves, they 
stood to watch and exult in the inevitable ruin of others. 

“I was not daunted by these ordinary scenes ina place of 
that character. No whisper of prudence, no caution of ex- 
perience, could alter my resolution. The spell was on me, 
and I absolutely hugged the hideous vice as the only friend 
that couldl offer me immunity for my losses. 

“I cormmenced; I played with desperation; I staked 
smal] sums and large sums with the same result—uniform 
ill-fortune. I retired to the wine table, played again, and 
again was loser; but receiving fresh vigour with my fresh 
potations, I summoned up every energy for a last bold trial. 
I cast my envious eyes upon the glittering heaps of wealth, 
to which I had added an incentive to my present effort. I 
thought not of wife, children, home, nor my kind, indulgent 
old father, but only of that gold to which the brilliant lights 
and dazzling mirrors of the sa/on gave such resplendent 
charms. I could pause no longer; the treacherous hour 
had come. I hurried on to meet my fate. 

**The heartless banker, hardened to his profession, and 
accustomed to human sacrifices at his board, perceived my 
frantic resolution, but looked on callous and unmoved. I 
staked. Then I stood with uplifted, clenched hands, wait- 
ing the result of the hazard of the die. 

“The game went on. My forehead was bedewed with a 
cold perspiration. I scarcely breathed, while I trembled 
from head to foot. Had the torture of suspense continued 
but many minutes longer, I verily believe my heart-strings 
would have burst. 

‘©The game proceeded in deadly silence. 

“*Rouce Pays!’ 

“O horror! All my little remnant of wealth was engulfed 
in those fatal words. All my hopes and expectations were 
in a moment swept away. 

““* Rouge paye!’ 

“T had staked on rouge, and lost! 

“Now my thonghts, so long truant, wandered to my home. 
I jumped up from the table, rushed about the room tearing 
my hair, grinding my teeth, and swearing and blaspheming 
in my delirium. Then I drank copiously of the wine, but 
could not drown my remorse. As I disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the demoniacal temple, I was for a moment the 
object of attention to the worshippers. But they had no 
time or sympathy for penniless fools: they looked around 
for other dupes upon whom they could fatten, and, unmindful 
of my example, willing ones soon took my place at the table. 
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“The heated room soon became intolerable to me. I felt 
stifled, suffocating. [rushed out into the open air. It was 


evening. I flew along, smiting the air with my clenched 
fists, and gnashing my teeth, until I found myself again on 
the same spot where, innocent and happy, I had stood 
gazing on the starry heavens on the evening when I was 
first tempted on the demoralising and destructive career of 
vice that so soon left me a ruined, wretched man. 


“In the silence of the night I heard a footstep approach- 
ing. I wished to shun the contact of my fellow-man, for I 
felt a fearful animosity against every human being, and 
prepared to move away, lest I might be tempted to add 
another crime to those I had already committed. But my 
steps were arrested by a voice saying,— 

““* Again questioning the mysteries of the stars?’ 


“T would rather have heard the roaring of a hungry lion 
in the desert, or the howling of a famished wolf in the 
forest, than those accursed tones of my tempter. Had I 
possessed the power, I would have annihilated him on the 
spot. As I turned away he saw my face. It inspired him 
with horror: terrified, he turned and fled hastily away. 
‘Twas well he did so, or there would have been murder. 
Nothing would have satisfied my deadly hatred of that 
serpent in my path but to have torn him limb from limb. 

“ He had vanished in the darkness of the night. I fol- 
lowed in the path I supposed he had taken, and soon found 
myself in the wood at the back of the Conversations Haus, 
where many a ruined man had sought relief from his grief 
and shame in suicide. 

“There I paced frantically to and fro, calling upon the 
spirits of those who had so untimely perished to aid me in 
my revenge. Then, in despair, I cast myself upon the 
grass, and endeavoured, by beating my forehead upon the 
earth, to procure insensibility to my tortured brain; but in 
vain. At length, weary with my ineffectual attempts to 
obtain forgetfulness, I bent my steps towards my blighted 
home. 


“ But how was I to face my fond and gentle wife, or the 
frowns of an indignant father? I arrived before the house, 
yet had not the courage to enter, but paced up and down, 
watching the dim light that shone through the window of 
the room where I pictured them sitting, anxiously waiting 
the return of the wayward husband and son. 

“‘ Summoning up all my resolution, I entered the house 
and the room where my wife and father were sitting. 

“They were appalled at the figure I presented; they 
seemed to doubt the evidence of their eyes. My wife uttered 
a scream ; but my father was silent with astonishment. 

“T faltered. Such a reception enraged me. Was I 
branded with the mark of my guilt on my brow, that they 
should so recoil from me? My rage was unbounded. I 
frowned with every expression of hatred and contempt I 
could master upon those very beings who would have 
sacrificed everything, or even life itself, for my advantage. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


“ My wife fainted. I tried to move to her assistance, but 
my feet seemed glued to the floor. I could not stira step; 
something seemed to whisper that I should pollute that 
pure creature with my touch. My father assisted her, and 
she slowly recovered. 

“* As soonas she could speak she exclaimed— 

© You are ill, you are ill! What has happened to 
you?’ 

This question was more irritating to my feelings than the 
scream. I managed, however, to restrain myself, and thought 
to quiet all suspicion by saying : 

“ ©There’s nothing the matter with me.’ 

« But a fond woman’s eye penetrates deep!y into a hus- 
band’s soul. She could not be satisfied with an evasion. 

“©°Qh, tell me the truth! Something serious, perhaps 
ruinous, has happened to you, Iam sure. Never befure 
did I see you louk as you do now.’ 

“ This was but the language of affection ; but the suspicion 
her words conveyed to the ears of my father maddened me. 
I wished she had reproached me, spoke harshly—anything 
but what she did say. Could I have made her angry with 
me I should have been appeased ; but now my anger became 
ungovernable. I clenched my fists, yet was ashamed to 
strike. I gnashed my teeth, and jn the extremity of my 
rage I lifted the urn, which had been kept hot for my return, 
in the event of my wishing for coffee or tea, and hurled it 
violently upon her. 

** Never shall I forget her agonising scream—it mings in 
my ears even now—as she fell to the ground. I was ap- 
palled at the atrocity of my own mad act. 

“My father rushed to the assistance of his suffering 
daughter, for he loved her much; while I, terrified at my 
own iniquity, attempted to escape. Accidentally I came in 
collision with my father as he crossed the room. The shock 
threw him down with great violence, and, from his inability 
to rise, it was evident that some bone was broken. ‘his 
proved but too truly the case: a fractured thigh kept him 
in bed, a cripple, until his death. 

“ The little huusehold had become alarmed at the dis- 
turbance I had created, and soon assembled in the room 
where these terrible scenes were being enacted. Seeing no 
one there but the members of the family, they could not 
coinprehend the nature or the cause of the tumult, till my 
wild efforts to escape from the scene gave them a clue to the 
culprit. My children, attracted from their beds by the cries 
of their mother, came screaming in, and added by their 
lamentations to the disorder. 

“Picture to yourself this scene, if youcan. No, it is 
impossible! What a beast is man when overcome by 
drink! Everything that should he prized on earth is wan- 
tonly sacrificed to the demon of intemperance. Surely the 
temporary sensual gratification is but a poor exchange for 
the loss of health, honour, virtue, domestic peace, and love. 


(To he concluded in our next.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lane THEeatrE.—*“ Bells of the Kitchen.” 
Followed by, at Ten to Eight, * Formosa:” Messrs. J. B. 
Howard, Barrett, H. Irving, David Fisher, Brittain Wright, 
F. Charles, and John Rouse ; Mrs. Billington, Misses Maggie 
Brennan, L. Macdonald, Dalton, and K. Rogers. To con- 
clude with * Borrowed Plumes.” 


Gatery THeatre.— Operetta, “ Lischen and Fritzchen: 
Miss Tremaine, Mr. Terrott. At 7.45 “ A Life Chase (New 
Drama): Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Neilson, Mr. John 
Clayton, Miss E. Farren. 10.10, “Linda,” or “Not 
Formosa” (Burlesque): Miss KE. Farren, Miss Loseby. 
Ballet and Chorus. 


Sr. Jamus’s THeaTRE.—Operetta, “Treasure Trove :” 
Miss Susan Pyne, Miss H. Everard, Mr. Frank Crellin. 
Followed by, at Eight, “She Stoops to Conquer:” Miss 
Herbert, Miss Henrade, Miss Larkin, Miss Sallie Turner; 
Messrs. Mark Smith, Barton Hill, J. G. Shore, Livnel 
Brough. To conclude with, at 10.45, Ballet, ‘‘ The Magic 
Waltz: Malle. Ribeh, Miss Armstrong. 


Lycrcm ‘THeatre.— ‘A Romantic Attachment”: Mr. 
A Wood. After which, at 8.15, “ Still Waters Run Deep:” 
Messrs. Wybert Reeve, Charles Coghlan, A. Wood, J. 
Francis, &c.; Miss Ione Burke, Mrs. St. Henry, Miss 
Elsworthy. ‘lo conclude with “Trying It On”: Mr. 
Wybert Reeve.—N.B. Footstvols to all the stalls. 


Otympic THeatTRE.—“ Jeannette’s Wedding ”: Misses 
Augusta Thompson, Montgomery, Clyford, and Mr. G. 
E.liott. At7.45, ‘ Little Em’ly: Messrs. Emery, Nelson, 
Vaughan, Warner, St. Maur, Roberts, Irving, and G. F. 
Rowe; Mesdames Patti Josephs, Reinhardt, Earle, Poynter, 
Earnston, Lee, Ewell, and Fanny Addison. To conclude 
with ‘ Old Gooseberry.” 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—*“ Too Much of a Good Thing”: 
Messrs. Asliley, C. H. Stephenson; Misses Maria and 
Nelly Harris. At a quarter to eight, “Lost at Sea,” 4 
London Story: Messrs. A. Sterling, G. Belmore, E. Atkins, 
J. D. Beveridge, C. H. Stephenson, C. J. Smith, R. Romer; 
Miss Rose Leclercq; Miss Eliza Johnstone, &c. To con- 
clude with “ Domestic Economy”: Mr. Belmore. 


Gone THeatre— Breach of Promise.” At 8.15, T- 
W. Robertson’s New Comedy, in three acts, “ Progress a 
Messrs. Neville, Clarke, Billington, Parselle, Westland, 
Marshall, Collette, &c. ; Mesdames Lydia Foote, Stephens, 
Hughes, Berend, &c. 


Srranp THEATRE.—“ Among the Breakers :” Messrs. 
J. S. Clarke, Joyce; Mesdames Bufton, Goodall. After 
which, “The Toodles:” Mr. J. S. Clarke. To conclude 
with “The Field of the Cloth of Gold”: Messrs. Thorne, 
James, Fenton; Mesdames Sheridan, Newton, Claire, 

' Goodall, &c. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


BovuLEVARDS DES ITALIENS, November 23rd, 1869. 
CuERE AMIE,— 

I observed the other day the Countess de B——, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. She wore acostume of tartan, which, in 
spite of its simplicity, shows the figure to perfection. It was 
set on a jupon of maroon faille, ornamented by three Russian 
plaits separated from each other by a band of maroon velvet. 
The tunic, lined and faced with tartan, was in plain Havana 
at the top, and Havana and white stripes at the bottom. 

Shawl fringes at the bottom of this skirt, relieved a la 
laititre on the sides, so as to show the inverse side. A large 
sash of maroon gros grain, falling in large pans on the tunic. 
A vest of plain Havana tartan, with large sleeves trimmed 
with a shawl fringe, completes this toilette, with a delightful 
Mazaniello chapeau in maroon velvet, ornamented by a bouquet 
of Havana and maroon plumes. A scarf of black lace, passing 
under the chin, is thrown over the left shoulder. 

The Countess’s sister wore a costume of iris glacé taffeta 
with blue shaded jupon, serrated below the knees, ornamented 
with three flounces with piped edgings. 

Tunic relieved on the hips & la Camargo, forming pouf 
behind, and also trimmed with a volant. Amazon bodice with 
long basques behind, with sash attached in front to the middle 
of the waist by a large knot fringed in the stuff. On the 
bodice a small volant, forming an ornament en chile. 

The sleeves, collantes from the top, are terminated by a 
double volant. A valenciennes forms the ornament round 
the neck. 

The costumes de laine allow ladies to dress elegantly with- 
out much expense. As regards myself, I would sooner have 
a woollen toilette cut well than a silk dress made without 
care. : 

Here follows one of these toilettes : jupon of marine blue 
serge, ornamented in the bottom by a very high plissé russe, 
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above which is set a large band of blackvelvet ; skirt of serge 
encircled by a band of black velvet. Small casaque of the 
same stuff, trimmed with black velvet, and a fringe of maroon 
woollen. 

Coiffures have not changed since the summer. The 
“Chatelaine” is the prettiest and decidedly the favourite. 

Costumes in light cloth of light colour are worn with much 
elegance at races and promenades. 

A charming specimen was thus composed: short jupon 
trimmed with a gathered volant with a head in Lalliere grey 
cloth, with a band of fawn ostrich feathers running round the 
bottom of the volant. Tunic to match. Ample and describing 
plaits in drapery, relieved simply on both sides by gathers 
underneath, The tunic. encircled by a band of flowers, 
Small vest with four basques, trimmed with the same, with 
large sleeves trimmed and lined with grey silk. The sash in 
grey gros grain, with four coqués with short pans, spreading 
over the cleft of the vest, which hides the part 

With the costume, small béret of grey velvet, very high in 
form, ornamented with plumes, and a bow of velvet placed 
above the forehead. An unique rose, small and half closed, 
forming a principal point above the left ear. The latest fancy 
of any value is the casaques russes, for theatres and dinners of 
not very high pretensions. This is a sort of blouse which 
opens on the sides with buttons, and which is décolleté, with 
an edging of guipure or lace, or retained by a bias of velvet. 
The front is ornamented with guipures and laces describing a 
round festoon. Behind, the blouse has a double pannier with 
guipure, and the sleeve set in a height like stripes. 

In light cashmere this vestment may be very elegantly 
made, as well as being comfortable. 

In fine silk it is rich, and in velvet, with white lace, quite a 
luxury. 

I may affirm that the upper garment will have two quite 
distinct forms—the long redingote, which descends on the 
tunic, and the Hungarian vest, very short, with large sleeves. 
They are principally trimmed with fringes and bands of fur. 

The sombre coloured cloaks are very well worn in the 
street, and particularly cloth and velvet; myrtle green and 
prune violet have inherited the favours of blue. 
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Skirts are made with volants, in spite of the heaviness of 
the stuff, and the costume in three parts—jupon, tunic, and 
bodice with small vests. 

For ladies who ride in carriages the costume is completed by 
a small vestment of velvet, cloth, or cashmere, embroidered 
with brilliant colours and gold. 

Robe of poult de soie, trimmed at the bottom with a plissé 
russe, on which is set a high band of black velvet cut in acute 
denticulations. Tunic of poult de soi forming two large 
denticulations, pointed on the sides and rounded behind, 
where it forms a Camargo pannier. Around the tunic, volant 
of Chantilly lace, surmounted by black velvet and smaill lace. 
The tunic is relieved on the side by a large bow of black 
velvet. Square décolleté corsage, with large basques spl it 
open on the sides. The bodice and basques are edged with 
dents de loup, in black velvet. s 

Sash of black velvet, with large knot and short pans behind. 
Chemisette of embroidered muslin, edged with valenciennes 
round the bodice. Coiffure composed of a scarf of straw tulle, 
with small stare of black velvet. 

Robe of amethyst faille, round skirt ornamented in the 
bottom by a very high volant plaited a la russe, having at the 
top a double row of large godets fastened with a amall bias 
and a passementerie button on each. Tunic to match, round, 
long behind, half-length in front, trimmed with a fringe of 
black silk chenille. Oriental casaque, tight fitting, in black 
satin, laced trellis-like on the sidea. Pelerine of black satin, 
descending to the sash and covering the shoulder, open in the 
back and ornamented by similar lacing. This pelerine, as 
well as the casaque, is edged by a bias of black velvet, and a 
fringe of chenille of silk. Long sleeve, very large cut, pointed 
from bottom, and ornamented to match. 


: F 
DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I.—Fig. 1.—Robe and casque of black satin, 
trimmed with violet silk, with sash of the same. Necktie 
and ruffles of white lace. Coiffure ornamented with a violet 
bow. ; 

Fig. 2.—Costume dress of brown silk rep, trimmed with 
black velvet. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with a feather, 
and scarlet bow. 

Fig. 3.—Morning robe of green cashmere with frillings of 
the same. The front skirt of a lighter shade than the rest. 


PLATE Il.—Fig. 1.—Evening dress of bright blue poult 
de soie, trimmed with two flounces of black lace. Jacket of 
the same. The coiffure is ornamented with a blue flower. 

Fig. 2.—In-door costume of light brown poplin, trimmed 
with frilled ribbon of a paler shade. 

Fig. 3.—Ball dress of primrose coloured satin, with a crape 
over-skirt and frillings. Bodice to correspond. The dress and 
coiffure is ornamented with crimson roses and green leaves. 


PLATE III.—WNo, 1.—Costume of dead leaf coloured. First 
skirt, trimmed with a gathered tlounce, surmounted by a 
large black velvet, and several smaller ones. Tunic forming 
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a little puff behind, and open in front, Velvet trimmings 
and small volant. Fitting vestment with casque very small 
behind, and velvet with large knot pana, very long and 
joining the tunic, trimming to match with the rest, more 
reverses of velvet. Hat of lace and velvet. 

No. 2.—Robe of poult de soie, blue with very high volant, 
and surmounted by a bouillonné necklace of black velvet, with 
double pelerine. First skirt cut with large denticulations, 
and the second open in the back, ornamented with satin and 
guipure. Tyrolese hat. 

No. 3.—Bottle-green velvet costume. Skirt with high 
flounce, ornamented with a band of Canada marten’s fur, 
open in front and relieved behind. Small paletét, with square 
dents edged with fur. Hat to match, trimmed with Chantilly 
lace. 


PLATE IV.—Fig. 1.—Young ladies’ dress of grey linos, 
trimmed with green frills, 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of rose coloured silk, trimmed with 
flounces of the same and white lace, rose coloured rosette in 
coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—Costume of blue velvet, with fur trimmings, and 
silk cords and tassels. Hat of black velvet, with blue feather 
and ribbon, 


PLATE V.—Fig. 1.—Coiffure. In-doors. The hair is 
drawn from the centre of the forehead and each side into 
heavy curls of four for centre; these are tied loosely with a 
narrow beaded ribbon velvet. The side curls are long, and 
fall from behind the ears, the centre curls falling on the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet, ‘‘ Princess,” composed of tulle, lace, and 
wild rose wreath, with leaves and buds; the centre is a full- 
blown wild rose, the fall is double, with narrow velvet in- 
sertion without bow. 

Fig. 3—Hair 4 la Greque, with short curls at back en 
masse; & narrow comb of gold or jet may be used, or for orna- 
ment, a bow of coloured satin ribbon or velvet. This fashion 
requiring the hair to be quite short is only given as an 
example. 

Fig. 4.—Cravat (double) of muslin. Some have been made 
of satin ribbon, with edging of lace, or circular ornamentation 
of thin white satin piping, edged with very narrow lace, 
double ends and bow. 

Fig 5.—Bonnet, ‘‘ Estelle.” Black tulle, red moss rose buds 
in cluster and leaves, a spray falling on the chignon. The fall 
of lace is wide, but divided by a narrow velvet ribbon or satin 
piping. Bow of velvet or satin with small ends, a long fall of 
lace below. 

Fig. 6.—Head-dress. Violets and briar roses, with loose 
tendrils, bows of velvet interspersed, with velvet ribbons loose 
at back of head-dress, and falling below the neck, the loose 
tendrils falling also low on the neck. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet. ‘‘ Fleur de Automne,” composed of lace 
lilies and leaves, full blossoms in front, fall with duplicate 
bows of velvet and loose ends, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 


We give this month a Model of Child’s Winter Jacket in 
four pieces—it is to be made in warm material, braided round, 
and lined with flannel. It may be easily extended for a 
young person of thirteen or fourteen. 
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CRINoLINE.—Hoop skirts are of most modern dimensions— 
seventy-five inches at the greatest width. They add nothing 
to the apparent size, merely serving to support dress skirts 
and prevent them from clinging to the limbs. These small, 
light, flexible hoops are so graceful and healthful that sensible 
people hope the fashion may continue. The Parisians wear a 
muslin skirt of walking length, in which light hoops are run, 
and a trained hoop skirt that may be buttoned on to wear with 
long dresses. Skeleton skirts are seldom used now. Tour- 
nures or bustles of hair cloth in puffs and ruffles are worn to 
give the appearance of large hips, Crinoline or hair-cloth 
akirts, cut in narrow gores, with one or two box-plaited frills 
at the edge, and another at the belt for a tournure, are useful. 
But even these skirts cannot do entirely without hoops, and 
dressmakers advise that a flexible steel spring be placed in 
the hem to prevent the skirt from falling into large ungrace- 
ful folds. Ladies can make their own hair-cloth skirts at 
half the price asked for them ; the material is not costly, and 
five or six yards make a ruffled skirt. It should be closely 
gored in front and at the sides, and measure two yards at the 
bottom. The rough seams must be flattened and faced with 
tape. Two straight frills five inches deep are on the edge. 


Tue New VapE Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor Street, Liver- 
pool) consists of a telescope well adapted for tourists, &c., to 
which is added an excellent microscope of great power and 
first-class definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times 
the price. Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this in- 
genious combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it 
(carriage free) anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt 
of post-office order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. It 
astonishes and delights every person, and nobody should be 
without one. 


Winter.—Stern, iron-handed winter is here: it behoves us 
to put forth all our exertions to withstand his dark powers. 
The effects of winter on the person are manifest to every one. 
His cold, bleak winds to the delicate, and even the most 
robust complexion, are highly injurious ; his chilling damps 
render it all but impossible to retain the hair in curl; thus 
quite preventing many from taking out-of-door exercise at this 
period of the year, to the serious injury of their health. It 
remained for Messrs. Rowland and Sons, of Hatton Garden, 
to discover counteracting influences: their Macassar Oil never 
fails, in the worst weather, to retain the hair in graceful curl ; 
and the use of Kalydor will make the complexion to defy 
damp and cold and wind ; avd thus they are desiderata whose 
absence will always be remarked by the discriminating. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


SEVERAL of the ladies of fashion wear Tyrolean hats with 
upright feathers—either pheasant or partridge—in front and a 
long rich ostrich feather at the back. This latter addition 


| certainly prevents this style of hat from looking stiff and hard, 


and causes us to forget the sturdy mountaineers from whom 
we have borrowed the pattern. For the present these Tyro- 
lean hats are principally made in maroon and grey felt ; but 
should they become universally popular, as is predicted, we 
are very likely to see them in black velvet and adopted by 
Parisian young ladies instead of bonnets. 


It seems now decided that petticoats shall be made this . 


winter of richer materials than the dress. Silk plaitings appear 
to be the favourite trimmings for tunics and jackets. They 
are sewn on plain, with a narrow band of curled feathers of 
the same colour down the centre. This has a soft harmonious 
effect, and is sufficiently costly to prevent the style from 
becoming common. Generally the silk plaiting matches the 
cashmere dress in shade and colour, but occasionally contrasts 
are used with charming effect. A dress of maroon cashmere, 
trimmed with grey silk plaiting, and a band of grey ostrich 
feathers fastening down the plaitings in the centre. This 
costume formed a redingote in front, where it was fastened 
down the entire length with a plaiting and band of feathers ; 
it was looped up high at the back to form a panier. It was 
worn over a maroon silk petticoat, bordered with a very deep 
plaited flounce (pinked out at the lower edge), headed by four 
rows of narrow plaitings likewise pinked out. A short paletit 
of maroon cashmere, cut up at the back, and likewise trimmed 
with plaited silk and feather bands, completed the toilette. 
The sleeves of this paletét were very wide, while those of the 
redingote fitted the wrist closely. The gloves were grey, and 
the boots were maroon kid. A Tyrolean hat was the head- 
dress. It was grey felt, bordered with maroon velvet, and 
ornamented at the side with the head of a partridge, two 
feathers forming an aigrette at the side ; two very long maroon 
feathers curled over the back of the head. 

A costume of striped faille—dark Havannah brown, striped 
with light brown. The brown tunic was trimmed with a 
maroon ruche, The bodice, which was striped like the skirt, 
was trimmed with wide braces of maroon silk, and the waist 
finished off with a maroon band. The bonnet was ornamented 
with a maroon and a brown feather. 

The popular material for the moment is composed of alternate 
stripes of velvet and gros grain. It is used more especially 
for evening toilettes, and is exceedingly dressy even in black. 
A striped black tunic of this description is worn over a plain 
black faille skirt for quiet dinner parties, and over a white 
tulle skirt for small evening receptions, the tunic being edged 
with black lace. They describe a rounded tablier in front, and 
are looped up high at the sides, where they are fastened down 
with large bows, and then at the back they form a large pouf. 
When the tunic is capucine or nasturtium colour, black gros 
grain bows are worn, and the lace is either Alenon or & 
VYaiguille. The bodice, as a matter of course, matches the 
tunic, and is trimmed to correspond with it. 

Evening dresses are in the style of the Regence toilettes. 
The dress opens en tablier in front, and forms a pouf at the 
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back. A dress of Marguerite faille, with tablier covered with | so harshly, and enable me to retrieve in some measure my 


white tulle, and at each side of the tablier agrafes of pinks 
to match the faille ; a pouf at the back covered with white 
tulle. The tulle train is almost as long as the faille one. 
Low bodice covered with tulle, and decorated with a narrow 
berthe of pinks, 

For an afternoon toilette a very pretty dress made of green 
faille, the petticoat bordered with a flounce of the same, 
headed with a narrow frill of green velvet; the réactionnaire 
train (which, if desired, can be looped up at the side) was of 
faille, striped with wide bands of green velvet ; a pouf at the 
back, as in all fashionable toilettes destined for dressy occa- 
sions. 
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THE GAMESTER. 
A LONDON DETECTIVE'S STORY. 


(Continued from our last.) 

“You may imagine that the peaceful and happy home 
that I had converted into a den of misery could be no place 
for me, the cause of all the ruin and destruction brought 
upon it. I was fit only to herd with wolves and hyenas. 
My name I knew would be execrated by all Baden; I 
should be pointed at with the finger of scorn; nay, more— 
the criminal courts would demand of me the penalty of my 
crimes. I must flee, and quickly too. 

“How I escaped from the house I hardly know. The 
efforts made to detain me, an infuriated madman, were 
fatile. Iomly remember finding myself in a tavern, im- 
bibing large draughts of brandy till I became unconscious, 
and then awakening from my stupor to find myself lying 
on the ground beneath a tree, a few paces from the roadside. 

“1 felt in my pockets—they were empty. Which way 
could I turn, penniless and degraded? Bewildered with 
the recollection of the preceding night’s events, I could not 
at first persuade myself but that I had had a horrid dream ; 
but gradually the terrible truth became evident to my mind. 
I arose and made my way as quickly as possible along the 
road that led from the town, and never stopped until ex- 
hausted. Seeing an apple-tree, a branch of which hung 
within my reach, I plucked some of the fruit, and thus 
allayed both the hunger and thirst that devoured me. I 
then washed my face and hands in a little brook that flowed 
along in front of the garden fence, and, while doing so, re- 


cognised that I had a diamond ring on my finger. ‘The . 


sight of this roused my flagging energies. I could sell this 
jewel, and with the proceeds escape to England. 

“T reached Hamburg, and from thence took passage to 
England, where I arrived, ignorant of any profession or 
calling by which I could expect to obtain an honest living. 


“Thad a few pounds left, the remainder of the money I | 
had obtained for my ring. I resolved to stake this at the | 


gaming-table, with the vague hope that fortune, always 
fickle, seldom kind, would take pity on one she had treated 


errors and crimes, and again become a good citizen. 

“Twas not long in discovering a place suitable for my 
operations. I determined to proceed cautiously; so the 
first night I did not play at all, but contented myself with 
merely looking on. Next night I staked a small sum, and 
in a few moments found myself in possession of forty 
pounds. Elated with my success, I staked again, and again 
I won. 

“IT kept on for nearly an hour, when my companions 
began to exchange significant glances with each other, which 
I thought boded no good to me. They could hardly suspect 
me of foul play; for they took every precaution to prevent 
that. But my continual winning was so singular that they 
could not conceal their astonishment and disgust. 

** Several times the game was changed, but the result 
continued the same. I won every time. I who had been 
in Germany knew something of German diablerie, and 
I grew half suspicious that the tempter was at my elbow, 
luring me by succeas to inevitable destruction. 

“ Making an effort, I resolved to stop playing; but when 
I announced my intention of doing so my companions pro- 
tested against it. They wanted to win their money back 
again ; so I was perforce obliged to continue playing. 

“The cards were shuffled and cut, and cut and shuffled 
again, but without changing the result to me—nearly every 
gaine was mine. 

“ At last my companions all rose abruptly from the table, 
exclaiming that they were willing to play against any man, 
but not against the devil. 

“T cannot tell you bow rich I found myself that night, 
nor how many good resolutions I made for my future con- 
duct. Ihusbanded the money, and endeavoured to find a 
means whereby I might establish myself in some honest 
calling. 

“T never ventured to write to my wife or father, nor did 
I dare to crave their pardon or forgiveness, for I felt that my 
offence was most unpardonable. Once, during many 
months, I took up my pen; but no sooner had I done so 
than the enormity of my offences paralysed me, and the 
pen fell from my hand. The bottle has been my only 
resource when the agonies of remorse have been too keen 
for me to endure. ; 

“Occasionally I have heard of my family. My father I 
know is dead, and I, perhaps, am his murderer. It is thought 
that I am dead, and my son inherite the family honours, 
of which his miserable father is so unworthy. I wander 
through the world with the curse of Cain on my brow. 

“TI did not succeed in my efforts to obtain employment ; 
for, in truth, I was quite unfitted for anything useful. 
My store of money gradually dwindled away, and again I 
saw no resource but to resort to the gaming-table. 

‘« All my store of wealth amounted to twelve pounds, ten 
of which I resolved to venture, and then, if it were lost, to 
desist, and put an end to my existence. 
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“But Fortune (wanton jade!) wooed my favours, and 
showered her gifts upon me most profusely. I could not 
lose, play as carelessly as I might. That night I returned 
home with what was to me a little fortune. 

“ But my success was unfortunate for me. I fancied that 
I bore a charm or spell which would always insure my 
winning. I returned next night to the gaming-table, and 
lost. 

“ But not all. I kept a reserve, which I had the fortitude 
Not to touch to hazard it. Upon this I drew for my mode- 
rate wants, until I grew weary with the monotony of my 
existence. 

“ One night I drew a sovereign from the hoard, with a 
secret resolution that if I lost it I would pinch myself of 
everything, except bread and water, until the time elapsed 
during which, in the ordinary course, I should have ex- 
pended it. 

“This coin I staked, and won. I staked and won ayain, 
Marvellous fortune! I was again rich, comparatively. 

“From that night I became a professional gambler; that 
is, I made it the business of my life. I act cautiously, and 
pay my losses with my gains. 

* But I make no friends. I am alone, cut off from all 
human sympathy. The men I associate with are scarcely 
human in their passions, but what poets feign demons to be. 
Their friendship would sink me into the bottomless pit. 
No, I must live, even if it be in penance and remorse, in 
obscurity and oblivion, to expiate my crimes; and time 
may bring many unlooked-for changes. 

“You found me ina place where I had not heen before, 
where I was unknown. Sharpers, they took me for a 
novice, and practised tricks upon me. I lost my money, 
and I became irritated. Drink infuriated me. You know 
the rest.”’ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Royat OxymMpic.—The following distinguished per- 
sonages have vitited the Olympic Theatre to witness “ Little 
Em’ly.” The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and 
Princess of Saxe-Weimar, Princess de Soltykoff, Duke of 
Beaufort, Duchess of Manchester, Earl Cowley, Earl and 
Countess of Carysfort, Earl and Countees of Hopetoun, 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Earl of Durham, Marquis 
of Blandford, Marquis of Hamilton, Marquis Townshend, 
Viscount Dufferin, Viscount and Viscountess Royston, 
Viscount Kirkaldie, Viscountess Dangan, Viscount Bar- 
rington, Viscount Downe, Lord Henry Somerset, Lord A. 
Gower, Lord A. Lennox, Lord Carrington, Lord F, Lennox, 
Lord G. Gordon Lennox, Lord H. Churchill, Hon. J. L. 
Motley, American Minister, Hon. J. Yorke, Hon. Leveson 
Gower, Hon. Mrs. Dudley Carleton, Hon. Mrs. Jocelyn 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Knightley, Hon. H. Tracey, Lord Mayor, C. Besley, Eeq., 
Major Yorke, Captains Molyneux, Coventry, Bagot, Ken- 
nard, Deering, Vivian, Butler, &c. 


Prince oF Waces’s.—The performances at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre on Wednesday evening were honoured by 
the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales and suite 
in spite of the dense fog which prevailed, when “ School” 
was performed for the 250th time. The royal carriages were 
escorted to Marlborough House by a large body of the 
E division carrying torches. 


Deury Lane Tueatre.— Belles of the Kitchen.” 
Followed by, at Ten to Eight, “ Formosa:” Messrs. J. B. 
Howard, Barrett, H. Irving, David Fisher, Brittain Wright, 
F. Charles, and John Rouse ; Mrs. Billington, Misses Maggie 
Brennan, L. Macdonald, Dalton, and K. Rogers. To con- 
clude with “‘ Borrowed Plumes.” 


Gaiety THEATRE.—Operetta, “Rose of Auvergne :’ 
Miss Tremaine, Mr. Perrini, Mr. Terrott. At 7.45 “A Life 
Chase (New Drama): Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Neilson, Mr. 
John Clayton. 10.10, “ Linda of Chamouni” (Burlesque) : 
Miss E. Farren, Miss Tremaine. Ballet and Chorus. 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—“ My Precious Betsy”: Messrs. 
Atkins and C. J. Smith; Miss Eliza Johnstone. At a 
quarter to eight, “ Lost at Sea,” a London Story: Mesers. 
A. Sterling, G. Belmore, E. Atkins, J. D. Beveridge, C. H. 
Stephenson, C. J. Smith, R. Romer; Mise Rose Leclercq ; 
Miss Eliza Johnstone, &c. To conclude with “ Domestic 
Economy :” Mr. Belmore. 


Princess‘s.—‘ Too Much of a Good Thing:” Messrs. 
Ashley, D. Leeson: Misses Maria and Nelly Harris. At 
7.45, “‘ Masks and Faces: ” Mr. Benjamin Webster, Messrs. 
R. Phillips, Ashley, Stuart, Eburne, D. Leeson; Miss Fur- 
tado, Mrs. Alfred Mellun. To conclude with “ One Touch 
of Nature: Mr. B. Webster, and Miss Furtado. 


Hayrmarxet.— Family Jars: Mr. Compton, Mrs. E. 
Fitzwilliam. At7.45 the new Comedy, “New Men and 
Old Acres :”’ Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, Howe, Buck- 
stone, jun. ; Mesdames Robertson, Chippendale, Fitswilliam, 
Hill. Concluding with “A Daughter to Marry.” 


Sr. Jamzs's.—Operetta, “ ‘Treasure Trove:” Miss Susan 
Pyne, Miss H. Everard, Mr. Frank Crellin. Followed by, 
at 7.45, ‘She Stoops to Conquer: ”’ Mies Herbert, Miss 
Henrade, Miss Larkin, Miss Sallie Turner; Mesers. Mark 
Smith, Barton Hill, J. G. Shore, Lionel Brough. To con- 
clude with, at 10.30, Ballet, “The Magic Walts:” Miss 


Hon. Mrs. Russell Barrington, Hon. Mrs. Coke, Sir R. ; Armetrong. 
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